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PREFACE TO 

THE THIRD VOLUME 


The present volume contains the six metrical tales 
which were composed within the years 1812 and 1S15 
the llebiew Milodtes^ and the minor poems of 1809-1816 
With the exception of the first fifteen poems (1809-1811; 
— Ckansonsde V0}age as they might be called — thevolume 
as a whole was produced on English soil Beginning 
with the Giaour which followed in the wake of C/tilde 
Harold and shared its triumph and ending with the ill 
omened Domestic Pieces or Poems of the Separation the 
poems which Byron wrote in his own country s)nchro 
nize with his popularity as a poet by the acclaim and 
suffrages of his own countrymen His greatest work by 
which his lasting fame has been established and by 
which his relative merits as a great poet will be judged 
in the future, was yet to come , but the w ork which made 
his name which is stamped with this Sign manual and 
which has come to be regarded as distinctivelj and 
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characlciisUcally B>ronic, preceded matunly and achieve- 
ment. 

No poet of his oi\n or oilier times, nol Walter brott, 
not Tennyson, nol Mi Kipling, was ever in Ins own 
lifetime so widely, so aina/ingl> pojiular Thousands 
of copies of the “Tales” of the Bndu of 
the Cojsmr^ of Lai a — were sold in a da>, and edition 
followed edition month in and month out Everywhere 
men talked about the “noble author’’ in the capitals 
of Europe, in literaiy circles in the United States, in 
the East Indies. He was “ the glass of fashion the 
observ’d of all observers,” the swayer of sentiment, the 
master and creator of popular emotion. No other 
English poet before or since has divided men’s atten- 
tion with generals and sea-captains and statesmen, has 
attracted and fascinated and overcome the world so 
entirely and potently as Lord By ron 

It was Childe Ha/ unfinished, immature Clnhk 
Ha/ old, and the Turkish and other “ Tales,” which raised 
this sudden and deafening storm of applause when the 
century was young, and now, at its close (I refer, of 
course, to the Tales, not to Byron’s poetry as a whole, 
which, in spite of the critics, has held and still holds its 
own), aie ignored if not forgotten, passed over if not 
despised w'hich but few know thoroughly, and “very 
few' ” are found to admire or to love Ubi lapsus, quid 
fea 1 might the questioning spirit of the author evclaim 
with legard to his “Hanys and Lairys, Pilgiims and 
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Pirates ^ho once held the field and now seem to ha\e 
gone under m the struggle for poetical existence 1 

To uhat, then maj v>e attribute the passing away of 
interest and enthusiasm ? To the capnce of fashion to 
an insistence on a more faultless technique to a nicer 
taste in ethical sentiment to a preference for a subtler 
treatment of loftier themes ? More certainly and more 
particularly I think to the blurring of outline and the 
blotting out of detail due to lapse of time and the shifting 
of the intellectual standpoint 

However much the charm of novcltj and the con 
tagion of enthusiasm ma> have contributed to the 
success of the Turkish and other Tales it is m the 
last degree improbable that our gnndfnthers and great 
grandfathers were enamoured not of a rcalit> but of an 
illusion bom of ignorance or of vailgar bewalderment 
They were earned away because they breathed the 
same atmosphere as the singer and being undistracted 
by ethical or grammatical or metncal offences they not 
only read these poems with avidit) but understood 
enough of what they read to be touched by their vitalit) 
to realize their vensimihtude 

Tout comprendre dcst tout pardonner Na) more the 
knowledge the comprehension of essential greatness in 
art in nature or m man is not to know that there is 
aught to forgive But that sufficing knowledge which 
the reader of average intelligence bnngs with him for 
the comprehension and appreaation of contemporary 
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of memor) and obscnalion and \Yrou:;ht them mlo shape 
wth the ‘ pen of a read) writer Tlicj will be once 
more recognized as works of genius an micgral portion 
of our litcrar} inhcntancc whicli has ils proper \-alue 
and vsiU repay a more assiduous and a finer husbandry 
I have once more to acknowledge the generous 
assistance of the officials of the Ilntish Museum and 
more especiall), of Mr A G Lllis of tlic Onental 
Printed Books and MSS Department i^lio lias afforded 
me maaluablc instruction in the compilation of Uic notes 
to the Gtaour and Brtde cf Al)J s 

I ha\e also to thank Mr R. I Bin>on of the 
Department of Pnnls and Drawings for advict and 
assistance in the selection of illustrations 

I desire to express m} cordial thanks to the Registrar 
of the Copyright Office Stationers Hall to I rofessor 
Jannans of llic Unncrsit) of St Andrews to Miss 
E Dawts MA D L. of Hcathficld I odge \\c> bridge 
to my cousin, Miss Ldiih Colcndgt of Goodresl lor 
quay andtomyfncnd Mr Trank E Taj lor ofCherlsey 
for information kindly supplied dunng the progress of 
the work 

Tor many of the ‘ parallel passages from the works 
of other poets which arc to be found m the notes I am 
indebted to a senes of articles bj A A Watts in the 
Literary GaMte Februarj and Mardi r8 i , and to the 
notes to the late Professor E K.oIbmg*s Ste^^ cf Corinth 
On behalf of the publisher I beg to acknowledge 
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NTRODUCTION TO THE OCCASIONAL PIECES 
{POEMS 1809-1813 POEMS 1814-1816) 


fHE Poems afterwards entitled Occasional Pieces ' which 
vere included m the several editions of the Collected Works 
ssued by Murray 1819-1831 numbered fifty seven m all 
rhey may be described as the aggregate of the shorter 
loems written between the years 1809-1818 which the 
luthor thought worthy of a permanent place among his 
loetical works Of these the first twenty nine appeared m 
uccessive editions of Childe Harold I 11 ) [viz 

ourteen in the first edition twenty in the second and 
wenty nine m the seventh edition] while the thirtieth the 
Ide on the Death of Sir Peter Parker was originally 
ttached to Hebrew Melodies The remaining twenty seven 
iieces consist of six poems first published in the Second 
Edition of the Corsatr 1814 eleven which formed the 
ollection entitled Poems 1816 six which were appended 
0 the Prisoner of Chilian December 1816 the Very 
Mournful Ballad and the Sonnet by Vittorelh which 
iccompanied the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold 1818 
he Sketch first included by Murray m his edition of 1S19 
ind the Ode to Venice which appeared in the same volume 
iS Ma effa 

Thus matters stood till 1831, when seventy new poems 
sixty had been published by Moore m Letters and 
fournals 1830 six were republished from Hobbouses 
imitations and Translations 1809 and four derived from 
ither sources) were included m a sixth volume of the Col 
ected Works 
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In the edition of 1832-35, twenty-four neu poems were 
added, but four which had appeared m Lctta sand yon? nals, 
1830, and in the sixth volume of the edition of 1831 were 
omitted In the one-volume edition (first issued in 1837 
and still in print), the four short pieces omitted in 1832 once 
more found a place, and the lines on “John Keats,” first 
published in Lcite? s and yon? nals, and the tu 0 stanras to 
Lady Caroline Lamb, “ Remember thee ' remember thee,” 
first printed by Medwm, in the Co?ivc? sationt of Lo? d By? on, 
1824, were included in the Collection 

The third volume of the present issue includes all minor 
poems (with the exception of epigrams and jenx d'csp?it 
reserved for the sixth volume) written after Byron’s departure 
for the East in July, 1809, and before he left England for 
good in April, 1816 

The “Separation” and its consequent exile afforded a 
pretext ajnd an opportunity for the publication of a crop of 
spurious verses Of these Madainc Lav alette (first published 
in the Examine?-, January 21, 1816, under the signature B B , 
and immediately preceding a genuine sonnet by Wordsworth, 
“ How clear, how keen, how marvellousl> bright ' ”) and 
Oh Shame to thee, Land of the Gaul ' included b) Hone, 
XU Poe??is on his Domestic Ci? cnmstances, 1816, and Fare- 
well to England, Ode to the Isle of St Helena, To the Lily 
of F? ance. On the Morning of my Danghtc? 's Birth, pub- 
lished by J Johnston, 1816, were repudiated by Bjron, m 
a letter to Murray, dated July 22, 1816 A longer poem 
entitled The Tempest, which was attached to the spurious 
Pilgi'image to the Holy Land, published by Johnston, “the 
Cheapside impostor,” in 1817, w^as also denounced by Byron 
as a forgery in a letter to Murray, dated December 16, 1816 
The T? lumph of the Whale, by Charles Lamb, and the 
Enigma on the Lette? H, by Harriet Fanshawe, were often 
included in piratical editions of Byron’s Poetieal Works 
Other attributed poems which found their way into news- 
papers and foreign editions, viz (1 ) To my dear M a? y Anne, 
1804, “Adieu to sweet Mary for ever,” and (11) To Miss 
Chawoith, “ Oh, memory, torture me no more,” 1804, pub- 
lished in Works of Lo?d By? on. Pans, 1828, (111) lines 
written In the Bible, “ Within this awful volume lies,” quoted 
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n Life Writings Opintom etc 1825 ni 414 (iv) lines 
iddressed to (^) George Anson Byron And dost thou ask 
he reason of mj sadness ’ March 29 1823 (v) TV 

Caroline Lamb And sayst thou that I have not felt ” 
mblished in Works, etc 1828 (v.) lines To her who can 
'est understand them Be it so we part for ever ” published 
n the Works of Lord Byron In Verse and Prose Hartford 
[847 (vii ) Lines found in tie Traveller^ Baok at Chamouni 
How many numbered are how few, agreed * pubhshed 
Works etc 1828 and (\iii ) a second copy of verses %vith 
he same title All hail Mont Blanc ' Mont au Vert hail 1 
Life Writings etc 18-3 ii 384 (ix.) Lines addressed by 

Lord Byron to Mr Hobhoitseon kts Election for Westminster 
Would ) ou get to the house by the true gate ? Works etc 
1828 onA. (y.) Enigma on Ike Letter I I am not in youth 
nor in manhood nor age Works etc Pans p 7 o together 
ivith sundry epigrams must failing the production of the 
original MSS be accounted forgenes or perhaps m one 
or two instances of doubtful authenticity 
The following poems On the Quotation ‘ And my true 
faith etc \Lo%e and Cold\ Julian [<* Fragment^ and 
On the Death of ike Duke of Dorset are now published for 
the first time from MSS m the possession of Mr John 
Murray 
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THE GIRL OF CADIZ* 


Oh never talk again to me 
Of northern climes and British lidies 
It has not been ^our lot to see *• 

Like me the lovely Girl of Cadiz 
Although her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her locks like English lasses 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye surpasses ’ 

2 

Prometheus like from heaven she stole 
The fire that through those silken hshes 
In darkest glances seems to roll 
From eyes that cannot hide their flashes 

I For thm hast nr er hv d to set — M erased ^ 

1 [These staiuas were inserted in the first draA of the First Canto 
of Childe ffarold after the eighty sixth stanza The struggle gainst 

the Demon s sway (see stanza Ixxxiv ) bad apparently resulted in 
victory for the unpremeditated lay pourra forth at the time 
betra;^ the youth and high spirits of the singer But the mcon 
sistency was detected m time and the lines To/ir dated January 
25 i8to with their touches of dreariest sadness were substituted 
For the simple and cheerful strains of The Ctrl of Cxdi (see Poetical 
Works 1899 II 75 note i Z fe p 151) 1 
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And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthened flow her raven tresses, 
You’d swear each clustering lock could feel, 
And curled to give her neck caresses 


3 - 

Our English maids are long to woo,' ’ 

And frigid even m possession , 

And if their charms be fair to view, 

Their lips are slow at Love’s confession , 

But, born beneath a brighter sun, 

For love ordained the Spanish maid is, 

And who, when fondly, fairly won, 

Enchants you like the Qirl of Cadiz ? 

4 

The Spanish maid is no coquette, 

Nor joys to see a lover tremble. 

And if she love, or if she hate. 

Alike she knows not to dissemble 
Her heart can ne’er be bought or sold 
Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely , 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 

’Tvall love you long and love you dearly 

5 

The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial, 

For every thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial 

1 The Saxon maids — [MS M] 

I [Compare Chtlde Harold, Canto I stanza Iviu lines 8, 9, 
Poetical Works, 1899, u 59, note i ] 
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3 


\Vhen thronging foemen menace Spam 
She dares the deed and shares the danger. 
And should her lover press the plain, 

She hurls the spear, her loves avenger 

6 

And when beneath the evening star, 

She mingles m the gay Bolero ' 

Or sings to her attuned guitar 

Of Christian knight or Moorish hero 
Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper,*' 

Or joins Devotion s choral band 
To chaunt the sweet and hallowed vesper , — 

7 

In each her charms the heart must move 
Of all who venture to behold her 
Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder 
Through many a clime tis mine to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is 
But none abroad and few at home 
May match the dark eyed Girl of Cadiz “ 

1809 

(First published 1832 J 

I Or ttlU with light and fairy / and 

Her beads beneath tie rays of Hesper — \AtS V erased J 

II the lovely Girl of Cadi — \fiIS M J 

1 [For Bolero see Poetical Worts 1898 i 49 note i ] 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, AT MALTA ‘ ’ 

I 

As o’er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by , 

Thus, when thou view’st this page alone, 

May mine attract thy pensive eye ’ 


I Written 111 an Album — \Edtttons 1S12-1S31 ] 

WiiUtiiin Mis Spuicet S's — [4A9 M itasul^ 

Wilt ten at the lequest of a lady tn hci vumorandttm bool — 
[i!/5 B M "Mis S S'sicqucst^'—EittSLd MS B Ml 

I [The possessor of the album was, doubtless, Mrs Spencer 
Smith, the “ Lady" of the lines To Floience, “ the sweet Florence" 
of the Stanzas composed dm mg a T/iundirstoim, and of the Stanzas 
written m passing through the Avibracian Gulf and, finallj, when 
“The Spell is broke, the Charm is flown," the “ fair Florence” of 
stanzas xxxii , xxxiii of the Second Canto of Chtlde Harold In a 
letter to his mother, dated September 15, 1809, Byron writes, “Tins 
letter is committed to the charge of a v erj extraordinary’ w oman, 
whom you have doubtless heard of, Mrs Spencer Smith, of whose 
escape the Marquis de Salvo published a narrative a few years ago 
( Ti avels tn the Yeai 1806, ft om Italy to England tin ough the lyrol, 
etc , containing the paiticulats of tlu libciatwn of Mis Spcncci Smith 
ft om the hands of the Ft ench Polict London i2mo, 1807) She 
has since been shipwrecked, and her life has been from its commence- 
ment so fertile in remarkable incidents, that in a romance they would 
appear improbable She was bom at Constantinople [cite 1785], 
where her father, Baron Herbert, w’as Austrian Ambassador, 
married unhappily, yet has never been impeached in point of 
character , excited the vengeance of Buonaparte by a part in some 
conspiracy, several times risked her life, and is not yet twenty- 
five ” 

John Spencer Smith, the “Lady’s" husband, was a younger 
brother of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of the siege of Acre 
He began hfe as a Page of Honour to Queen Charlotte, was, after- 
wards, attached to the Turkish Embassy, and (May 4, 1798) 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary On January 5, 1799, he con- 
cluded the treaty of defensive alliance with the Porte , and, October 
30, 1799, obtained the freedom of the Black Sea for &e English 
(s&Q Eemains of the late yohn Tiueddell London 1815 See, 
too, for Mrs Spencer Smith, Lettets, 1898, 1 244, 245, note i) ] 


TO FLORENCE 


5 


2 

And when by thee that name is read 
Perchance in some succeeding year 
Reflect on me as on the dead 
And think my Heart is buned here 

Malta Stflmber 14 1809 
[First published Chtlde Harold 1812 (410) ] 


TO FLORENCE •• 

1 

Oh Lady • ^hen I left the shore 
The distant shore which gave me birth 
I hardly thought to gne\e once more 
To quit another spot on earth 

2 

Yet here amidst this barren isle 
Where panting Nature droops the head 
Where only thou art seen to smile 
I view my parting hour with dread 

3 

Though far from Albins enggy shore 
Dwided by tbs dark blue mam 
A feu, brief rolling seasons oer 
Perchance I vieu her cliffs again 

4 

But wheresoe er I nou may roam 
Through scorching dime and varied sea 
Though Time restore me to my home 
I ne er shall bend mine eyes on thee 
1 To \Ed ijonf 181 -1832 J 
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5 * 

On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move, 

^^^lom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh I forgive the word to love 

6 

Forgive the w'ord, in one who ne’er 
With such a word can more offend , 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 

Believe me, what I am, thy fnend 

7 

And who so cold as look on tliee, 

Thou lovely wand’rer, and be less ? 

Nor be, what man should ever be, 

The friend of Beauty in distress ? 

8 

Ah ' who would think that foim had past 
Through Danger’s most destructive path,’ 

Had braved the death-winged tempest’s blast, 
And ’scaped a Tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 

9 

Lady ' when I shall view^ the walls 
Where free Byzantium once arose, 

And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 
The Turkish tyrants now enclose , 

1 Thi otigh giafit Dariger's rugged fath — [MS M ] 
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10 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame 
That glonous city still shall be , 

On me twill hold a dearer claim 
As spot of thy nativity 

ti 

And though I bid thee now fareu ell, 

\Vhen I behold that wondrous scene — 

Since where thou art I may not dwell — 

Twill soothe to be where thou hast been 

Sfptemler 1S09 
[First published Chtlie Harold 181 (4to) ] 


STANZAS COMPOSED DURING A THUNDER 
STORM *• * 


Chill and mirk is the oightl) blast 
\Vhere Pindus mounuiins nse 

1 Static — [1812] 

I Composed Oct ll 1S09 dunni; the night in a thunderstorm 
when the ^ides hod lost the road to Zitza, near the range of moun 
tains formerly called Findus in Albania (Editions 1812-1831 ] 
[This thunderstorm occurred dunng the night of theilth October 
18^ when Lord Byrons guides had lost the road to Zitza near the 
range of mountains formerly called Pindas m Mbania Hobhouse 
who had ndden on before tne test of the party and arrived at Zitza 
just as the evening set in describes the thunder ns rolling without 
intermission — the echoes of one peal bad not ceased to roll in the 
mountains before another tremendous crash burst over our heads 
whilst the plains and the distant hills visible through the cracks in 
the cabin appeared m a perpetual blaze The tempest was alto 
gether terrific and worthy of the Grecian Jove Lord Byron with 
the p lest and the servants did not enter our hut before three (m the 
morning) I now learnt from him that th^ had lost their way 
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And angry clouds are pounng fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 

2 

Our guides are gone, our hope is lost, 

And lightnings, as they play, 

But show vherc rocks our path have crost, 
Or gild the torrent’s spray 


n 

O 

Is yon a cot I saw, though low ? 

When lightning broke the gloom 
How welcome vere its shade ' ah, no ! 
’Tis but a Turkish tomb 

4 

Through sounds of foaming waterfalls, 

I hear a voice exclaim 
My way-worn countryman, who calls 
On distant England’s name 

5 

A shot is fired by foe or friend ? 

Another — ^"tis to tell 
The mountain-peasants to descend, 

And lead us w'here they dwell 

6 

Oh ' who in such a night wull dare 
To tempt the wilderness ? 


and that after wandering up and down in total ignorance of their 
position, had, at last, stopped near some Turkish tombstones and a 
torrent, which they saw by the flashes of lightning They had been 
thus exposed for nine hours It was long before we ceased to 

talk of the thunderstorm in the plain of Zitza ” — Travels tti Albartta, 
18585 1 70 s 72, Chtlde Ha^old^ Canto II stanza xlviii , Poetical 
Woils, 1899, 11 129, note I ] 



STANZAS COMPOSED DURING A THUNDERSTORM 9 

And who mid thunderpeals can hear 
Our signal of distress ? 

7 

And who that heard our shouts would nse 
To tr> the dubious road ? 

Nor rather deem from nightl> cnes 
That outlaws were abroad 

8 

Clouds burst skies flash oh dreadful hour ( 

More fiercely pours the storm 1 

Yet here one thought has still the pow er 
To keep m> bosom warm 

9 

\Vhile wandering through each broken path 
O er brake and craggy brow 

While elements exhaust their wrath 
Sw eet Florence where art thou ? 

10 

Not on the sea not on the sea — 

Thy bark hath long been gone 

Oh may the storm that pours on me 
Bow dow n my head alone ! 

zi 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc 
When last I pressed thy lip 

And long ere now with foaming shock 
Impelled thy gallant ship 
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12 

Now thou art safe ; nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of Spam , 

’Twere hard if aught so fair as thou 
Should linger on the mam 

13 

And since I now remember thee 
In darkness and m dread, 

As in those hours of revelry 
Which Mirth and Music sped , 

14 

Do thou, amid the fair white walls, 

If Cadiz yet be free, 

At times from out her latticed halls 
Look o’er the dark blue sea , 

15 

Then think upon Calypso’s isles. 

Endeared by days gone by , 

To others give a thousand smiles. 

To me a single sigh 

16 

And when the admirmg circle mark 
The paleness of thy face, 

A half-formed tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace, 

17 

Again thou’lt smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb’s raillery , 

Nor Own for once thou thought’st on one. 
Who ever thinks on thee. 



STANZAS WRITTEN IN PASSING THE AllBKACl \N GULF 1 1 
x8 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 

^Vhen severed hearts repine, 

My spirit flies o er Mount and Mam 
And mourns m search of tktne 

Ocioitrix 1809 

[MS M First published Cktlde Harold 181^(410)] 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN PASSING THE 
AMBRACIAN GULF *• 


Through cloudless skies m silvery sheen 
Full beams the moon on Actium s coast 
And on these waves for Egypt s queen 
The ancient w orld was won and lost 

s 

And now upon the scene I look 
The azure grave of many a Roman , 
Where stem Ambition once forsook 
His wavering crown to follow IVoman 

$ 

Florence ' whom I will love as well 
(As ever yet was said or sung 
Since Orpheus sang his spouse from Hell) 
■\^^lIlst 1/iou art fair and / am •^oung 

4 

Sweet Florence * those were pleasant times 
^Vhen worlds were staked for Ladies eyes 


j Stan as — [1812] 
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Had bards as many lealms as rhymes,’ 

Thy charms might raise new Antonies " 

5 

Though Fate forbids such things to be,’’’ 

Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled > 

I cannot lose a 7Uoi Id for thee. 

But would not lose thcc for a JVoj/d''- 

Novcmle) 14, 1S09 
[ATS AT First published, Chtldc Harold, 1812 (410) ] 


THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM IS 
FLOWN 5*' 

WRITTEN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 1 6 , 1810 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown > 

Thus is it with Life’s fitful fever 
We madly smile when we should groan , 

Delirium is our best deceiver 
Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature’s charter , 

And He that acts as wise 7 ?ie?i entght. 

But lives as Saints have died a martyr 
[MS AT First published, Chtlae Hai old, 1812 (4to) ] 

I Had Bards but 1 calms along itnth ikymes — [ATS AT] 

II A^ain Toid see some A?itou-tcs — [yl^ AT] 

III Though Jove — [yj/^ AT] 

IV Written at Athens — [1812 ] 

I [Compare [A Woman's Hair] stanza i, line 4, “ I would not 
lose you for a world ” — Poetical Woiks, 1898, 1 233 ] 



writtev after s^mmmisg from sestos to abydos 13 


WRITTEN A.FTER SWIMMING FROM SESTOS 
TO ABYDOS » 

I 

If in the month of dark December 
Leander, who was nightly wont 
(^\Tiat maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream broad Hellespont ’ 

I Oa the jid of Ma; iSio tvhile the (Captain Bathurst) 

was lying in the Dardanelles Lienteoant Ekcnhcad of that frigate 
and die writer of these rhymes sn-am from the European shore to 
the \sialic— by the by from Abydos to Sestos would hare been 
more correct The whole distance from the place whence we startctl 
to our landing on the other side including the length we were 
earned by thecurrent was computed by those on board the fngatc 
at upwards of four Engbsh miles though the actual breadth is barely 
one The rapidity of the current is such that no boat can row 
directly across and it may in some measure be estimated from the 
circumstance of the whole distance being accomplished by one of the 
parties m an hour and fire and by (he other m an hour and ten 
minutes The water was octremelycold from the melting of llic 
mountain snows About three weeks before m April wc had made 
an attempt but haring ridden all the nay from the Troad the same 
morning and the water being of an icy chilbess we found it neces 
saryto postpone the completion till thefngate oncliored below the 
castles when we swam the straits as lust stated entering *i consider 
able way above the European and landing below the Asiatic fort 
[Lc] Chevalier says that a young Jew swam the same distance for his 
mistress and Olivier meations its banng been done byaNeapobtan 
but our consul Tarragona, remembered neither of these circum 
stances and tned to disuade us from the attempt A number of the 
Salsett/f crew were known to have accomplished a greater distance 
and the only thing that suronsed me was that os doubts had been 
entertained of the truth of t«andei s story no traveller had ever 
endeavoured to ascertain its practicability [See letter to Drury 
dated May 3 to his mother May 24 1810 etc {Letters 189S 1 
262 275} Compare the well known Imes in Dm yuan Canto 
II stanm cv — 

A better swimmer you could scarce see ever 
He could perhaps have passed the Hellespont 
As once {a feat on which ourselves we pnd^) 

Leander hir Eketdiead and I did 
Compare too Chtlde Harold Canto IV stanza clxxxiv line 3 
and tte Bride of Abydos Canto II stanza 1 Poetical IForis 1899 
11 461 note 2 etpost p 178] 
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2 

If, when the wintry tempest roared, 
He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 
And thus of old thy current poured, 
Fair Venus ' hoN\ I pity both ' 


3 - 

For viCt degenerate modern m retch. 

Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 

And think I’ve done a feat to-day 

4 

But since he crossed the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtful story, 

To woo, and Lord know’s what beside. 

And swam for Love, as I for Glor)' , 

5 

’Twere hard to say w'ho fared the best 

Sad mortals ’ thus the Gods still plague you ' 
He lost his labour, I my jest . 

For he was drowmed, and I’ve the ague ^ 

May 9, 1810 

[First published, Ckilde Harold, 1812 (410) ] 


I [Hobhouse, who records the first attempt to cross the Ilelles- 
pont, on April 16, and the successful achievement of the feat, May 3, 
1810, adds the following note “ In my journal, in my friend’s 
handwriting ‘The whole distance E and myself swam ^\as more 
than four miles — the current very strong and cold^ — some large fish 
near us when half across — we were not fatigued, but a httle chilled 
— did it with little difficulty — May, 6, 1810 Byron — Travels 
tn Albania, 11 I95 ] 
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LINES IN THF TRAVELLERS BOOK AT 
ORCHOMENUS * 

IN THIS DOOR A TRAVELLER HAD WRITTEN — 

‘ Fair Albion smiling secs her son depart 
To trace the birth and nursery of art 
Noble his object glonous is his aim 
He comes to Athens, and he — writes his name 

BEVEATH WHICH LORD BVROS INSERTED THE 
FOLLOWIVC — 

The modest bard, like many a bard unknown 
Rhymes on our names but wisely hides his own 
But jet whoeerhebe to say no worse 
His name would bnng more credit than his verse 

1810 

[First pDblisbcd Life iS^o] 


MAID OF ATHENS EKE WE PART^ 

Z«4 MOt' <'or 


Maid of Athens * ere we port 
Give oh give me back my heart 1 

I S>m(^ — ^Il8l ] 

1 [ AtOrchotnenus s?lierestoodthe rempIcoftheGrac-s liras 
tempted to exclaim Wluther have the Graces fled? Little did 
I expect to And them here Yet here comes one of them mth golden 
cups and coflec and another mth a book The book is a register 
of names Among these is Lord Byron s connected with some 
lines which I shall send you Fair Albion etc (See Travels tn 
Italy Greece etc by H VV William^ ii 290 -gi Lsfe p loi )] 

2 [The Maid of Athens wa^ st is supposed the eldest of three 
sisters daughters of Theodora Macri the widow of a former English 
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Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it no^\ , and take the rest ' 
Heai my vow before I go, 

Zo)^ fjLOVf eras uyaTTw,^ 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each iEgean w ind , 

vice-consul. Bjron and Ilobhousc lodijctl at her hoii'.t. flic sister, 
were sought out and described bj the artist, Hugh \V. Williams, 
who visited Athens in Ma}, 1817 “'Ihcrtsi, the Maid of Athens, 
Catinco, and Mariana, arc of middle stature I he ti\ o eldest 

have black, or dark hair and eyes , their usage oial, and compleaion 
somewhat pale, with teeth of pearly whiteness fhcir checks arc 
rounded, their noses straight, rather inclined to aijuilinc The 
youngest, Mariana, is aery fair, her face not so finely rounded, but 
has a gayer expression tlian her sisters’, whose countenances, except 
w'hcn the conversation has something of mirth in it, may be said to 
be rather pensive Their persons are elegant, and their manners 
pleasing and lady-likc, such as would be fascinating in any country 
They possess very considerable powers of convcr'^ation, and their 
minds seem to bo more instructed than tho<-c of the Grech w omen in 
general ” — Tiavds tn Italy, Gnea, itc , 11 291, 292 

Other travellers, Hughes, who visited Athens 111 1813, and Walsh 
(Nanattvc of a Restdmt r« Coustanttiwple, 1 122), v\ho '■aw Theresa 
in 1821, found her charming and interesting, but speak of her beauty 
as a thing of the past “ She married an Englishman named Black, 
employed in H M Consular Service at Mcsolonghi She sun iv cd 
her husband and fell into great poverty * Theresa Black died 
October 15, 1875, aged So years ” (Sec JUthrs, 1898, 1 269, 270, 
note I , and Life, p 105, note ) 

“Maid of Athens” is possilily the best-known of Byron’s short 
poems, all over the English-speaking world This is no doubt due 
in part to its having been set to music by about half a dozen 
composers — the latest of whom was Gounod ] 

I Romaic expression of tenderness If I translate it, I shall 
affront the gentlemen, as it may seem that I supposed they could 
not , and if I do not, I may affront the ladies For fear of any 
misconstruction on the part of the latter, I shall do so, begging 
pardon of the learned It means, “My life, I love you'” which 
sounds very prettily in all languages, and is as much in fashion in 
Greece at this day as, Juvenal tells us, the two first words were 
amongst the Roman ladies, whose erotic expressions were all 
Hellenised [The reference is to the Zwj; k «1 of Roman 

courtesans Vide Jnvensl, lib 11 , Sat vi line 195 , Martial, Rfig 

X 68. 5 ] 
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By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft diccks blooming tinge , 

By those ^MId c^cs like the roc 

ZuTj /tou, (Ta? t yar^ 

3 

B) that hp I long to taste , 

By that zonc-encircIcd waist 
By all the token flowers’ that tell 
■\\Tiat words can nc\er speak so well 
By lot c s alternate joy and \voc 

Z<ar) fiOl (Tai tyaTta 


4 

Maid of Athens I I am gone 
Think of me, sweet I when alone 
Though I fly to Istambol 
Athens holds my heart and soul 
Can I cease to love thee? No I 
Ztujj fioi, eras aya*'« 

Athetn iSio 

[Fint published Chide Harold iSia (4to) ] 


1 In the East ^whcrc ladles arc not taught to write lest they 
bhould scribble assignations) floners cinders pcblles etc convey 
the scntimcnU of the parties by that uni\er5al deputy of Mercury — 
*tn old woman A indcr says 1 burn for thcc a bunch of 
flowers lied wlh hair Talc me and fly but a pebble declares — 
what nothing else can [Com\3Me Tke JJnde o/ Aiydot line 95 — 

t\hatl not rccene my foolisli flower’ 

See too Medwin s story of one of the principal incidents in Tie 
Giaoitr I was m despair and could hardly contrive to gtt a 
cinder or a token flower sent to express it —Coeevertat ons oj Lord 
J3yron 1824 p 12 ] 

2 Constantinople [Compare — 

Tho I am patted yet toy tnmd 
That s more than self still stays behind 

Poms by Thomas Carctt ed tC\o p 36 ] 


VOL HI 
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FRAGAIENT FROM TFIE “ MONK OF ATHOS ” ^ 

I 

Beside the confines of the /Egean main, 

A^Tiere northward Macedonia bounds llie flood, 

And views opposed the Asiatic plain, 

"Where once the pride of lofty Ihon stood, 

Like the great Father of the giant brood. 

With lowering port majestic Athos stands. 

Crowned with the verdure of eternal wood. 

As yet unspoiled by sacrilegious hands. 

And throws his mighty shade o’er seas and distant 
lands 


2 

And deep embosomed in his shady groves 
Full many a convent rears its glittering spire. 

Mid scenes where Heavenly Contemplation loves 
To kindle in her soul her hallowed fire. 

Where air and sea with rocks and woods conspire 
To breathe a sweet religious calm around, 

Weaning the thoughts from every low desire, 

And the wild waves that break with murmuring sound 
Along the rocky shore proclaim it holy ground 


3 

Sequestered shades where Piety has given 
A quiet refuge from each earthly care, 

I [Given to the Hon Roden Noel by S McCalmont Hill, who 
inherited it from his great-grandfather, Robert Dallas No date or 
occasion of the piece has been recorded — Life of Lord Byron, 
1890, p s] 



LINES WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE I9 

AMience the rapt spmt may ascend to Heaven 1 

Oh > e condemned the ills of life to bear 1 
As with advancing age your woes increase 
^Vhat bliss amidst these solitudes to sharu 
The happy foretaste of eternal Peace, 

Till Heaven m mercy bids your pam and sorrows cease. 

[First published in the Lsfe t-J Lord Byren by the 
IlOQ Roden Noel iJondon 1S90 pp .06 ^7 ] 


LINES WRIfTEV BENEATH A PICTURE » 

1 

Dear object of defeated care I 
Though now of Love and thee bereft 
To reconcile me with despair 
Thine image and my tears arc left. 


Tis said wiUi Sorrow Time can cope 
But this I feel can neer be true 
For by the death blow of my Hope 
My Memor)’ immortal gzeiv 

Al/ru yamtarj 1811 
[First published Chttde Harold 1812 (4to) } 

1 [These lines are copied from a leaf of the on^inal MS of the 
Second Canto of They are headed Lines wntten 

beneath the Picture of J U D 

In a curious -work of doubtful anthoiit} entitled The Left 
IVrtli gs Opxmons and Times cf the Right Hon C G Noel Byron 
London 18.5 (111 123-132} there is a long and circumstantial 
narrative of a defeated attempt of Byron s to rescue a Georgian 
girl whom he had bought m the slave market for 800 piastres from 
a life of shame and degradation It is improbable tlut these verses 
suggested the story and on the other hand the story if true does 
afford some clue to the verses } 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS GREEK 
WAR SONG, 

“ AeCre Tratoes twv ''E.KKrii'ui ” ‘ 

Sons of the Greeks, arise ' 

The glorious hour’s gone forth, 

And, worthy of such ties. 

Display who gave us birth 

CHORUS 

Sons of Greeks ' let us go 
In amis against the foe, 

Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet 

Then manfully despising 
The Turkish tyrant’s yoke. 


1 The song AeCre tralSes, etc , was vntten by Riga, who 
perished in the attempt to revolutionize Greece This translation is 
as literal as the author could make it in verse It is of the same 
measure as that of the onginal [For the onginal, see Poetical 
JVorls, 1891, Appendix, p 792 For Constantine Rhig-is, see 
Poetical Woiks, 1899, 11 199, note 2 Hobhouse [Tiavels in 

Albania, 1858, 11 3) pnnts a version {B)Ton told Murray tliat it was 
“well enough,” Letteis, 1899, 111 13) of AeDre naTSes, of his own 
composition He explains in a footnote that the metre is “ a mixed 
trocLiic, except the chorus ” “This song,” he adds, “the chonis 
particularly, is sung to a tune very nearly the same as the Marseillois 
Hymn Strangely enough. Lord Byron, in his translation, has 
entirely mistaken the metre ” The first stanza runs as follows — 

“ Greeks arise ' the day of glory 
Comes at last your swords to claim 
Let us all in future story 
Rival our forefathers’ fame 
Underfoot tlie yoke of tyrants 
Let us now indignant trample. 

Mindful of the great example, 

And avenge our country’s shame ”] 
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Let your country see you nsmg 
And all her chains are broke 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 

Behold the coming strife * 

Hellenes of past ages 
Oh, start agaui to life * 

At the sound of my trumpet breaking 
Your sleep oh jom with me t 
And the seven hilled city* seeking 
Fight conquer till we re free 
Sons of Greeks etc 

Sparta, Sparta why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie ? 

Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens old ally • 

Leonidas recallmg 
That chief of ancient song 
Who saved ye once from falling 
The terrible ’ the strong * 

Who made that bold diversion 
In old Thermopylas 
And warnng with the Persian 
To keep his country free 
With his three hundred waging 
The battle long he stood 
And like a lion raging 
Expired in seas of blood 

Sons of Greeks etc 

(First published Clide Harold i8l- ( 4 to) ] 


1 Constantinople EwtoAoi^ot 
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TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC SONG, 

“ Mwei/w /itetr’ rh ircpzjSrfXt, 

‘npaiordrT] Xarjd^” K T A. * 

I ENTER thy garden of roses, 

Beloved and fair Haidde, 

Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely I see her in thee. 

Oh, Lovely ' thus low I implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue. 

Which utters its song to adore thee. 

Yet trembles for what it has sung , 

As the branch, at the biddmg of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree. 

Through her eyes, through her every feature. 

Shines the soul of the young Haidde. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
YTien Love has abandoned the bowers , 

Bnng me hemlock since mine is ungrateful. 

That herb is more fragrant than flowers 
The poison, when poured from the chahce. 

Will deeply embitter the bowl , 

But ivhen drunk to escape from thy malice. 

The draught shall be sweet to my soul 
Too cruel ' in vam I implore thee 
My heart from these horrors to save 
Will nought to my bosom restore thee? 

Then open the gates of the grave 

I The song from which this is taken is a great favourite with 
the 5 oung girls of Athens of all classes Their manner of singing it 
IS bj \erses in rotation, the whole number present joining m the 
chorus I have heard it frequently at our ” m the winter of 

iSio-ii The air is plaintive and pretty 
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As the chief \>ho to combat advances 
Secure of his conquest before 
Thus thou with those eyes for thy lances 
Hast pierced through my heart to its core 
Ah tell me my soul 1 must I pensh 
By pangs which a smile would dispel ? 

Would the hope which thou once bad st me chensh, 
For torture repay me too well? 

Now sad is the garden of roses 
Beloved but false Haidift • 

There Flora all withered reposes 
And mourns o er thine absence vrith me 

1811 

(First published Chtlde Harold 


ON PARTING 

I 

The kiss dear maid ! thy Up has left 
Shall never part from mmc 
Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine 


Thy parting glance which fondly beams 
An equal love may see *• 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change in me 

3 

I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone ‘ 

1 Has bound my icul thee — [MS M] 

11 IVhen wandenng forth alone — [MS M] 
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Nor one memorial for a breast, 
^^^ose thoughts are all thine own 


4 - 

Nor need I write to tell the tale 
My pen w’cre doubly weak 
Oh > w'hat can idle words avail,' 
Unless the heart could speak ? 


5 - 

By day or night, in w-eal or w oe. 

That heart, no longer free. 

Must bear the love it cannot show', 

And silent ache for thee 

March y iSil 

[First published, Cktlde Ilai old, 1S12 (410) ] 


FAREWELL TO MALTA.^ 

Adieu, ye 3oys of La Valette ' 

Adieu, Sirocco, sun, and sw'eat ' 

Adieu, thou palace rarely entered ' 

Adieu, ye mansions where I’ve ventured ' 

Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs ' - 
(How surely he who mounts them swears ') 

Adieu, ye merchants often failing ' 

Adieu, thou mob for ever railing ' 

1 Oh I what can tongne or fen avail 

Unless my heait coidd sfeal — [MS M] 

1 [These lines, which are undoubtedly genuine, were published 
for the first time in the sixth edition of Poems on hts Domestic 
Cii cumstances (W Hone, 1816) They w'ere first included by 
Murray in the collected Poetical Woils, in vol xvii , 1832 ] 

2 [“ The pnncipal streets of the city of Valetta are flights of 
stairs ” — Gazetteer of the Woildl 
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Aditu, ye packets — without letters I 

Adieu, ye fools — who ape jour betters ’ 10 

Adieu thou damned st quarantine 

That ga\c me fever, and the spleen ! 

Adieu that stage which makes us jawn, Sirs 
Adieu his Excellency s dancers ! * 

Adieu to Peter — whom no faults in 
But could not teach a colonel waltzing , 

Adieu je females fraught with graces I 
Adieu red coats, and redder faces 1 
Adieu the superahous air 

Of all that stmt ■'o 
I go — but God knows when or why 
To smoky towms and cloudy skj 
To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad — but in a dilTtrcnt way 

Farewell to these but not adieu 
Tnumphant sons of truest blue • 

While cither Adnatic shore * 

And fallen chiefs and fleets no more 

1 [Major General Iljldebrand Oales ( 1 754-1 S -.) succeeded 
Admiral Sir Kicliard Goodwjn Kealcs as his Majesty s commis 
sioncr for the affairs of Malta Apnl 7 1810 There was an 
outbreak of plague during his Icnurcof ofrce(l8io-l3l — innuat 
Register j8ro p 320 Dut ^at Jfiop art Oakes ] 

2 [ I^rd Byron was once rather near fighting a duel — and 

that was wilh an ofTcer of the staff of General Oakes at Malta 
(1809) — jrettratm/er Ar leuf January 1825 m 2i(byJ C Ifob 
house) (See too Zt/e (Tirsi Ldilion 1830 4to) j 202 2 )] 

3 [On March 13 181I Captain (Sir William) Iloste (1780- 
1828) defeated a combined French and Italian stjuidron off the 
island of Lissa on the Dilinalian coast The Trench com 
modore s ship Za r-rOonte was burnt himself (Dubourdieu) being 
killed The four victorioos frigitcs with their prizes arrived at 
Malta, March 31 when the garrison ran out unarmed to receive 
and bail them The I olage in which Byron returned to England 
took part in the engagement Captain Iloste had taken a prize off 
Tiume m the precrfing year Resttler 1811 Afemoirs 
and ZtUerS of Sti IV IToste ii 79 ] 
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And nightly smiles, and dail> dinner-,,* 

Proclaim >ou \\ar and u omen’s ^^mncrs 30 

Pardon my jNIuse, who apt to prate is, 

And take my rh} me — because ’tis gratis.” 


And now’ I’s e got to Mrs. Fraser,* 

Perhaps you think I muan to praise her 
And were I sain enough to think 
My praise was worth this drop of ink, 

A line — or two — were no liard m'’tter, 

As here, indeed, I need not flatter 

But she must he content to shine 

In bettor praises than in nunc, \o 

With lively air, and open heart. 

And fashion’s ease, without its art, 

Her hours can gaily glide along 
Nor ask the aid of idle song. 


And now, 0 Malta * since thou’st got us, 

Thou little military hot-housc ' 

I’ll not offend with words uncnil, 

And wish thee rudely at the Devil, 

But only stare from out my casement, 

And ask, “ for what is such a place meant?” 50 
Then, m my solitary nook, 

Return to scnbbhng, or a book, 

1 [“ We hi^e had balls and fCtes g^^ en us bj all classes here, and 
It IS impossible to convey to )ou the sensation our success has given 
nse to ” — Menton s a?id LeiUrs of Sn JF HosU, 11 82 ] 

2 [Mrs (Susan) Fraser published, m 1S09, “ Camilla dc Fiona?! 
(the scene IS laid in Valetta) Ot/ui Points By an Officer’s Wife ” 
Byron was, no doubt, struck by her admiration for Maepherson’s 
Osstaii, and had read with interest her version of “The Address to 
the Sun,” in Carthon, p 31 (see Pocltcal Works, 1S98, 1 229) He 
may, too, have regarded ivith favour some stanzas m honour of the 
Boleto (p 82), ivhich begin, “’IVhcn, my Love, supinely laying”] 
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Or take my phjsic while I m able 
(Two spoonfuls hourly, by this label) 

Prefer mj nightcap to my beaver, 

And bless my stars I ve got a fe\ er 

May J> iSii ‘ 
fFiist published 1816] 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY 

1 

In the dome of my Sires as the clear moonbeam falls 
Through Silence and Shade o er its desolate walls, 

It shmes from afar like the glones of old , 

It gilds but It warms not — tis dazzling but cold 

2 

Let the Sunbeam be bright for the younger of days 
Tis the light that should shine on a race that decays 
\Vhen the Stars arc on high and the dews on the ground 
And the long shadow lingers the rum around 

3 

And the step that o erechoes the gray floor of stone 
Falls sullenly now for tis only my own , 

And sunk are the voices that sounded in mirth, 

And empty the goblet and dreary the hearth 

4 

And \ain was each effort to raise and recall 
The brightness of old to illumine our Hall , 

And vain was the hope to avert our decline 
And the fate of my fathers had faded to mine 

I [Byron left Malta for Englood June 13 1811 {See Letter to 
H Drury July 17 181I Letters 1898 1 318)] 
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0 

And theirs was the wealth and the fulness of Fame, 
And mme to inherit too haughty a name , ' 

And theirs were the times and the triumphs of yore, 
And mme to regret, but renew them no more 

6 

And Rum is fixed on my tower and my wall. 

Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall , 

It tells not of Time’s or the tempest’s decay," 

But the wreck of the line that have held it in sway 

August 26, iSn 

[First published m of Rev F Hodgson, 1878, 1 187] 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND,' 

IN ANSWER TO SOME LINES EXHORTING THE AUIHOR 
TO BE CHEERFUL, AND TO "BANISH CARE ” 

" Oh ' banish care ” such ever be 
The motto of thy revelry ' 

Perchance of mine, when wassail nights 
Renew those notous delights. 

Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and “ banish care ” 

But not in Morn’s reflecting hour, 

’When present, past, and future loiver, 

"When all I loved is changed or gone. 

Mock with such taimts the woes of one, 

I Au(t mine was the pi ide and the worth of a name — [MS M ] 

II It tells not of time — [MS M ] 

I [Francis Hodgson ] 
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Whose every thought — ^but let them pass — 
Thou know st I am not what I was 
But above all if thou wouldst hold 
Place m a heart that ne er was cold 
By all the powers that men revere 
By all unto thy bosom dear 
Thy joys belov\, thy hopes above 
Speak — speak of anything but Love 

Twere long to tell and vam to heat 
The tale of one who scorns a tear , 

And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail 
But muie has suffered more than « ell 
TwouM suit philosophy to tell 
I ve seen my bnde another’s bnde — 
Have seen her seated b> his side — 

Hav e seen the infant which she bore 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore 
IVhen she and I in youth have smiled 
1 As fond and faultless as her child — 

Have seen her eyes in cold disdain 
Ask if I felt no secret pam 
And / have acted well my part 
And made my cheek belie my heart 
Returned the freezing glance she gave 
Yet felt the while ihat woman s slave — 
Have kissed, as if without design 
The babe which ought to have been mine 
And showed, alas I in each caress 
Time had not made me love the less 

But let this pass — I II whine no more 
Nor seek again an eastern shore , 
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The world befits a busy brain, 

I’ll hie me to its haunts again. 

But if, in some succeeding year,^ 

When Britain’s “ May is in the sere,” 

Thou hear’st of one, whose deepenmg crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times. 

Of one, whom love nor pity sways. 

Nor hope of fame, nor good men’s praise , 

One, who in stern Ambition’s pride. 

Perchance not blood shall turn aside , 

One ranked m some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age. 

Him wilt thou know — and knowing pause. 

Nor with the effect forget the cause 

Newstead Abbey, Oct ii, 1811 
[First published, Life, 1830 ] 


TO THYRZA'2 

Without a stone to mark the spot,^ 

And say, what Truth might well have said,*’ 

I On the death of Thyrza — [/IAS" ] 

II And soothe if such could soothe thy shade — [AfS erased ] 

1 [Hodgson stipulated that the last twelve lines should be 
omitted, but Moore disregarded his wishes, and included the poem 
as it stands in his A marginal note ran thus “NB The poor 
dear soul meant nothing of this F H ” — Memoir of Rev Fionas 
Hodgson, 1878, 1 212 ] 

2 [The followmg note on the identity of Thyrza has been com- 
municated to the Editor — 

“The identity of Thyrza and the question whether the person 
addressed under this name really existed, or was an imaginary 
being, have given rise to much speculation and discussion of a more 
or less futile kind 

“This difficulty is now incapable of definite and authoritative 
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By all, save one, perchance forgot 
Ah I wherefore art thou lowly laid ? 
By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided yet beloved in vain 


1 £} many a land — — [MS ] 

solution and the allusions in the verses in some respects disagree 
with things said by Lord Byron later \ccording to the poems, 
TbjTza had met him 

many a day 

In these to me deserted towers 

(Newstead October ii iSii ) 

When stretched on fever*s sleepless bed 

(At Patras aboQt September t8io ) 

Death for thee 

Prepared a light and panglcss dart 

And oft I thought at Cynthia s noon 
When sailmg o er the /Egean wave 
Now TTiyrra gaies on that moon — 

Alas, It gleam d upon her grave 1 

{One tfruggle more and I am free) 

Finally m the verses of October 11 1811— 

The pledge we wore— /wear it sUl) 

But where is thine’— Ah I where art thou ’ 

There can be no doubt that Lord Byron referred to Thyrra in 
conversation with Lady Byron and probably also with Mrs Leigh 
as a young girl who had existed and the date of whose deith almost 
coinaded with Lord Byron s landing m England m iSir On one 
occasion he showed Lady Byron a b«nbful tress of hair which she 
understood to be Thyrzn s He said he had never mentioned her 
name and that now she was gone his breast was the sole depository 
of that secret I took the name of Thyrza from Oesner bhe was 
Abel s wife 

Thyrza is mentioned m a letter from Elizabeth Duchess of Devon 
shire to Augustus Foster (London May 4 *812) Your little 
fnend Caro William (Lady Caroline Lamb) as usual is doing all 
sorts of imprudent things for him (Lord Byron) and with him he 
admires her very much but is supposed by some to admire our 
Caroline (the Hon Mrs George l^mb) more he says she is like 
Thyrsa, and her singing is enchantment to him From th s extract 
It is obvious that Ihyr a is alluded to in the following lines which 
ivith the above quotation may be reproduced by kind permission 
of Mr Vere Foster from his most interesting book T/e Tua 
Lhtekesses (1S98 pp 362-374) 
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The Past, the Future fled to thee, 

To bid us meet — no ne’er again ' 

‘“Verses addressed by Lord Byron in the year 1812 to 
the Hon Mrs George Lamb 

“ ‘ The sacred song that on my ear 

Yet vibrates from that voice of thine 
I heard before from one so dear, 

’Tis strange it still appears divine 
But oil ' so sweet that looL and tone 
To her and thee alike is given , 

It seemed as if for me alone 

That both had been recalled from Heaven 
And though I never can redeem 
The vision thus endeared to me, 

I scarcely can regret my dream 
When realized again by thee ’ ” 

(It may be noted that the name Thirza, or Thyrza, a variant of 
Theresa, had been familiar to Bjron in his childhood In the 
Preface to Cam he writes, “ Gesner’s Death of Abell I have never 
read since I was eight years of age at Aberdeen The general 
impression of my recollection is delight , but of the contents I 
remember only that Cain’s wife was called Mahala, and Abel’s 
1 hirza ” Another and more immediate suggestion of the name 
ina> be traced to the followang translation of Meleager’s Epitaphium 
/« Fleltodoram, nhich one of the “associate bards,” Bland, or 
Mem ale, or Hodgson, contributed to their Ti anslaUons chtefly fom 
tl t Grid Antbolog}', 1S06, p 4, a work which Byron singles out for 
commendation m JLnghsh Bajds, etc (lines SSi-bpo) — 

“Tears o’er iiij parted Th)Tza’s grave I shed, 

Affection’s fondest tribute to the dead 

Break, break my heart, o’crchargcd wath bursting w oe 
An cniptj ofienng to the shades below ! 

Ah, plant regretted ' Death’s remorseless power, 

With dust unfruitful checked thy full-blown flower 
Take, earth, the gentle inmate to thy breast. 

And soft embosomed let my Thyaza rest ” 

The MSS of “To Thjrza,” “Away, away, ye notes of Woe'” 
“ One >-lrugg]e more, and I am free,” and, “And thou art dead, as 
vojiw •'lul fair,” which belonged originally to Mrs Leigh, are now 
m tilt po -c 'ion of Sir Theodore Martin, K C B — Editor )] 

3 [lor the substitution in the present issue of continuous lines for 
•-n*'’-, Bvatm’s own authority and mandate may be quoted “In 
re dm ’ the 4th vol 1 perceive that piece 12 (‘Without a 

') IS maac noa'en-e of (that is, greater nonsense than usual) 
b^ diva ling it into stanzas 1, 2, etc” — Letter to John Murray, 
\i' u * cG, 1815, Wl'Ts, 1899, 111 215] 
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Could this have been — a word, a look 
That softl) said “ We part in peace 
Had taught my bosom how to brook 
With fainter sighs thy soul s release 
And didst thou not since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart 
Once long for him thou ne er shall see 
^Vho held, and holds thee m his heart ? 
Oh 1 who like him had watched thee here ? 

Or sadly marked thy glazing eye 
In that dread hour ere Death appear 
When silent Sorrow fears to sigh 
Till all was past ? But when no more 
Twas thine to reck of human woe 
Affection s heart-drops, gushmg o er 
Had flowed as fast — as now they flow 
Shall they not flow when many a day 
In these to me deserted towers 
Ere called but for a time away 
Affection s mmgling tears were ours ? 
Ours too the glance none saw beside , 

The smile none else might understand 
The whispered thought of hearts allied ' 

The pressure of the thnlling hand , 

The kiss so guiltless and refined 
That Lo\e each warmer wish forbore 
Those eyes proclaimed so pure a mmd 
Ev n Passion blushed to plead for more ‘ 

I And shall they not- — [ilAJ J 

II the w Ik aside — \MS ] 

til (tj) The kus tl at left no slm<' behind 
So guiltless Passion i! us forbore 
Those ey es bespoke so ptre a mmd 
That Lnefor<rot 
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The tone, that taught me to rejoice, 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 

The song, celestial from thy voice, 

But sweet to me from none but thine , 

The pledge w e w ore I w ear it still, 

But where is thine ? Ah ' where art thou ? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill, 

But never bent beneath till now < 

Well hast thou left in Life’s best bloom ‘ 

The cup of Woe for me to drain 
If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wash thee here again 
But if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere, 

Impart some portion of thy bliss, 

To wean me from mine anguish here 
Teach me too early taught by thee < 

To bear, forgiving and forgiven 
On earth thy love w as such to me , 

It fam w'ould fomi my hope m Heaven ' 

October ii, 181X 
[First published, Chide Harold, iSis (4to) ] 


{ 6 ) The hss that left no shng behind. 

So guiltless Love each wish forebote. 

Those cj es froclatnted so pure a mind. 

That Passion blushed to smile for more — 

{Pencilled alternative slancas ] 

I Well hast thou fled — {JlfS erased ] 

II If judging from my present pain 
That rest alone — erased ] 

If rest alone is in the tomb — {MS ] 

So let it be my hope in Heaven — [yJ/i* erased ] 


111 
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AWAY, AWAY YE NOTES OF WOE»^^ 

1 

Aw\y away, ye notes of Woe » 

Be silent thou once soothing Strain, 

Or I must flee from hence — for, oh > 

I dare not trust those sounds again ‘ 

To me they speak of brighter days — 

But lull the chords for now alas 1 
I must not think I may not gaze ' 

On what I am — on what 1 7c as 

2 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hushed and all their charms are fled 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge an anthem o er the dead ' 

Yes, Thyrza 1 yes they breathe of thee 
Beloved dust » since dust thou art 
And all that once was Harmony 
Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

3 

Tis silent all ! — but on my ear ‘ 

The well remembered Echoes thrill 
I hear a voice I would not hear 
A voice that now might well be still 

I Stan as — [MS EdtUofu 1812-1832 ] 

II I dare not hear [hfS erased 

III But husk the cktrrds erased ] 

V Idaretotgae — {VS erasei'\ 

V The ^oice that made tl at song more sweet — [/1/5 ] 

VI Tts Silent tow [iWy ] 

1 [ I wrote It a day or two ago on hearing a song of former 
days — Letter to Hodgson Decembers 181 1 Letters 1898 11 82] 
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Yet oft my doubting Soul ’twill shake , 

Ev’n Slumber owns its gentle tone, 

Till Consciousness will vainly wake 
To listen, though the dream be flown 

4 

Sweet Thyrza > wakmg as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely dream , 

A Star that trembled o’er the deep. 

Then turned from earth its tender beam 
But he who through Life’s dreary way 
Must pass, when Heaven is veiled in wrath. 
Will long lament the vanished lay 
That scattered gladness o’er his path 

Decemhe) S, 1811 
[First published, Chtlde Harold^ 1812 (4to) ] 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE' 

I 

One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain , " 
One last long sigh to Love and thee. 

Then back to busy life again 
It suits me w^ell to mingle now 
With things that never pleased before 
Though every joy is fled below. 

What future gnef can touch me more ^ " 

I To Thyiza — 1812-1831 ] 

II Ft 0711 fangs that teat — [MS ] 

Stick fangs that tear — [ 3 fS et ased ] 

III With things that moved me not befote — [JlfS etased ] 

IV What sot t ow cannot — [MS'\ 
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2 

Then bnng me wne the banquet bnng 
Man was not formed to live alone 
I II be that light unmeaning thing 
That smiles with all and neeps with none 
It was not thus in days more dear 
It never would have been but thou *■ 

Hast fled, and left me lonely here 
Thou rt nothing — all are nothmg now 

3 

In \ain my lyre would lightly breathe 1 
The smile that Sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath 
Like roses o er a sepulchre 
Though gay companions oer the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill 
Though Pleasure fires the maddening soul 
The Heart — the Heart is lonely still ' 

4 

On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky , 

For then I deemed the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye 
And oft I thought at Cynthia s noon 
When saihng o er the Aegean wave 
‘ Now Thyrza gazes on that moon — 

Alas It gleamed upon her grave ! 

5 

When stretched on Fever's sleepless bed 
And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins 

I // would not he so hadst not tJ ou 

fr thdrajin s soo erased ] 
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“ ’Tis comfort still,” I famtly said,' 

“ That Thyrza cannot know my pains ” 

Like freedom to the time-wom slave ” 

A boon ’tis idle then to give 
Relenting Nature vainly gave ^ 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live ' 

6 

My Thyrza’ s pledge m better days,"' 

When Love and Life alike were new ' 

How different now thou meet’st my gaze ' 

How tinged by time with Sorrow’s hue ' 

The heart that gave itself ^v^th thee 
Is silent ah, were mine as still > 

Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 

It feels, it sickens with the chill 

7 

Thou bitter pledge ' thou mournful token ' 
Though painful, welcome to my breast ' 

Still, still, preserve that love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which thou’rt pressed 
Time tempeis Love, but not removes. 

More hallowed when its Hope is fled 
Oh > what are thousand livmg loves 
To that which cannot qmt the dead^ 

[Fust published, Childe Harold, 1812 (4to) ] 

I how oft I said — [MS erased ] 

II Like fi eedom to the woi n-oitt slave — [MS ] 

But Health and life letmned and gave, 

A boon ’twas idle then to give, 

Rele 7 ittng Health isi mockiiiggave — [MS B M erased ] 

III Dear simple gift — [MS e/ased} 

I [Compare Mp Epitaph “Youth, Nature and relenting Jo\ 
— Letter to Hodgson, October 3, 1810, Letters, 1898, 1 298 ] 
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When Time or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead 
Oblivion ’ may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o er my dying bed ! 


No band of friends or heirs be there * 

To weep or wish the coming blow 
No maiden with dishevelled hair 
To feel or feign decorous woe 

3 

But silent let me sink to Earth 
With no officious mourners near 
I would not mar one hour of mirth 
Nor startle Friendship with a fear 

4 

Yet Love if Lo\e in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs 
Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives, and him who dies 

5 

Twere sweet, my Psyche • to the last 
Thy features still serene to see 

[Compare A Wtsh by Matthew Arnold stanza 3 etc — 
Spare me the whisperaig crowded room 
The fnends who come and gape and go etc ] 
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Forgetful of its struggles past, 

E’en Pam itself should smile on thee 

6 . 

But vain the Mish for Beauty still 
Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath , 
And Woman's tears, produced at mil. 
Deceive in life, unman in death 

7 

Then lonely be my latest hour, 

Without regret, without a groan , 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lo^er, 
And pain been transient or unknomi 

8 

“ Aye but to die, and go,” alas ' 

Where all have gone, and all must go ' 

To be the nothing that I was 
Ere born to life and living woe ' 

9 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be 

[First published, Chide Haiold, 1812 (Second Edition) ] 
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AND THOU ART DEAD AS YOUNG AND 
FAIR*- 

Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis \ersan quam tut memmisse 1 ' 


And thou art dead as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth , 

And form so soft and charms so rare 
Too soon returned to Earth * 

Though Earth received them in her bed 
And 0 er the spot the crowd may tread ' ' 

In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look 

1 Stan as —[Editions 1812-1831 ] 
u mingled vnth the Earth —[MS ] 

Were never meant for Earth — { MS erased J 
111 Unkottour'd mth th vulgar dr ad — [MS erased^ 

1 [ Tlje Lovers Walk is tenninated with an oraamental urn 
iQscricred to Miss Dolman a beautiful and amiable relation of Mr 
Shenstone s who died of the small pox about twenty one years of 
age in the followmg words on one side — 

Feramabib consobnna: 

MD 

On the other side — 

Ah 1 Mana I 
pvellarnn elegaotissuna ! 
ah Flore Tcnvstatis abrepta 
vale ! 

hev qyanto nunTs est 
cvm reliqns Tersoii 
qvam tui 
m m n e 

{From a Eescnpt on of the Zeasowes by A Dodslej Poetical 
fFbrij of William Shenstone I1798] p xxix )] 
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I will nol ask where thou licsl low,' 

Nor ga/e upon the spot , 

There flowers or weeds at uill nia> grow, 

So I behold them nol '' 

It IS enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, and long must love, 

Like common earth can rot , ‘ ’ 

To me there needs no stone to tell, 

’Tis Nothing that I loved so wcll.*^ 

o 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou,' 

Who didst not change through all the {xisl. 

And canst not alter now 
The love where Death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal,''’ 

Nor falsehood disavow 
And, what were worse, thou canst not sec 
Or w rong, or change, or fault in me.’’ 

4 

The belter days of life were ours , 

The w orst can be but mine 

I / 7 w// 7lo^ asl luhae thoti art latd, 

No} look 7tpoit the ttat>:e — [yJ/.S' erased ] 

II So I shall knoiv tt 7iof — [yl/.? etasid ] 

III Like C0771771071 dust cast rot — [yl/.? ] 

IV / luotdd 7iot tutsh to see sior touch — erased ] 

V As -iUell as tuartn as thoti — [MS erased 

VI MS transposes lines 5 and 6 of stanza 3 

vii Not frailty disavoto — [MS ] 

viii Nor canst thou fair and faultless slc — [ylA? erasea ] 
i\ Nor wrongs 710) change, sior fault tn nie — [MS ] 
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The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers 
Shall never more be thme 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep 
Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have passed aiiay 
I might have i\atched through long decay 

5 

The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 
Must fall the earliest prey 
Though by no hand untimely snatched 
The leaves must drop away 
And j et it were a greater gnef 
To watch It withering leaf by leaf 
Than see it plucked to day 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair 

6 

I know not if I could have borne ‘ 

To see thy beauties fade , 

The night that followed such a mom 
Had w om a deeper shade 
Th) day without a cloud hath passed 
And thou wert lovely to the last 
Extinguished not decayed 

1 The cloud that cheers [MS ] 

« The sweetness of that silent deep — [^A?l 

III The flozcertn beauty s bloom unmatched 

Is St ll the earliest prey — [MS ] 

The rose by some rude fi igers snatched 

Is earl cst doomed to fade — erased ] 

IV / do not deem 1 could hen e borne — [ MS ] 

V But night and day of thine are passed 
And thou nert Icnely to the last 

Destroyei [MS erased'i 
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As stars that shoot along the sky ' 
Shine brightest as they fall from high 

7 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 

My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed , 

To ga7e, how fondly ' on thy face, 
To fold thee m a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head , 

And show that love, howe\er \ain, 
Nor thou noi I can feel again 


8 

Yet how' much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free,” 

The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee > 

The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and diead Etemity”* 

Returns again to me. 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years 

Fihitary, 1812 

[First published, Chtlde Harold, 1S12 (Second Edition) ] 

1 As slajs that sian to qmt the shy — [J]/S ] 

II (9 htno imich less it rvere to gain. 

All beauteous thottgh they be — [MS ] 

III Th 7 07 igh daih and dull Etermty — [MS ] 
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LINFS TO A LADY WEEPING ' ^ 


Weep daughter of a royal line 
A Sire s disgrace, a realm s decay 
Ah * happy if each tear of thine 
Could Mash a Father’s fault away • 

\ sympathetic Address to a Young Lady — 

\Aformns ChronteU March 7 1812] 

I [The scene which begat these memorable stanzas was enacted 
at abanq.uet at Carlton House Febniary22 1812 On March 6 the 
followis? quatrain entitled impromptu on a Recent Incident 
appeared in the Morning Chromcle — 

Blest omens of a happy reign 
In swift succession hourly nse 
Forsaken friends tows made m vain— 

A daughter s tears a nation s sighs 
Byron s lines headed Sympathetic Address to a Young Lady 
were publuhed anonymously in the Morning Chronicle of March 7 
but it was not till Match 10 that the Conner ventured to insert a 
report of The Fracas at Carlton House on the 22nd ult which 
bad already been communicated to the Caledonian Mercury 

The party consisted of the Princess Charlotte the Duchess of 
York the Dukes of York and Cambridge Lords Moira Erskine 
Lauderdale Messrs Adams and Sheridan 

The Fnnce Regent expressed bis surpn e and mortification 
at the conduct of Lords Grey and Grenvilfc [who had replied un 
favourably to a letter addressed by the PR to the Duke of York 
suggesting an united admimstnitioo] Lord Lauderdale thereupon 
with a freedom unusual in courts asserted that the reply did not 
express the opinions of Lord Grey and Grenville only but of every 
political friend of that way of thinl ing and that he had been present 
at and assisted in the drawing up and that every sentence had his 
cordial assent The Prince was suddeiily and deeply affected by 
Lord Lauderdale s reply so much so that the Princess observing 
his agitation dropt her head and burst into tears — upon which the 
Prince turned round and begged the female part of the company to 
withdraw 

In the following June at a ball at Miss Johnson s Byron was 
pre ented by order to our gracious Regent who honoured me 
with some conversation and for a time he ignored and perhaps 
regretted his anonymous jett (fespnt But early m 1814 either out 
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■\Veep — for thy tears are Virtue’s tears 
Auspicious to these suffering Isles , 

And be each drop in future years 
Repaid thee by thy People’s smiles < 

March, 1812 

{MS M, First published, Moj minf Chuomcle, Mnrcli 7, l8l 
(Cofsat), 1S14, Second Edition) ] 


IF SOMETIMES IN THE HAUNTS OF MEN 

I 

If sometimes m the haunts of men 
Thine image from my breast may fade, 

The lonely hour presents again 
The semblance of thy gentle shade 
And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restoie, 

And sorrow unobserved may pour 
The plaint she dare not speak before 


I Sta?izas — [1812 ] 

of mere bravado or m an access of political rancour, he determin 
to republish the stanzas under his own name The first edition 
the Corsaii was printed, if not pubhsheJ, but in accordance w; 
a peremptory direction (January 22, 1814), “eight lines on the lit 
Royalty weeping in 1812,” were included among the poems print 
at the end of the second edition 

The “newspapers were in hysterics and town in an uproar 
the avowal and republication ” of the stanzas {Dtaty, February I 
and durmg Byron’s absence from town “ Murray omitted the Te 
in several of the copies” — that is, in the Third Edition — but >ield] 
to fc/ce ittajeure, replaced them in a Fourth E^tion, which v 
issued early in February (See Letters of July 6, 1812, January 1 
February 2, and February 10, 1814 {Lettos, 1898, 11 134, etc 
and for “Newspaper Attacks upon Byron,’’ see LeiUrs, 1898, 
Appendix VII pp 463-492 )] 
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Oh pardon that in cronds awhile 
I ^vaste one thought I owe to thee 
And self condemned, appear to smile 
Unfaithful to thy memory 
Nor deem that memory less dear 
That then I seem not to repme , 

I would not fools should overhear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine 

3 

If not the Goblet pass unquafied 
It IS not drained to banish care , 

The cup must hold a deadlier draught 
That brings a Lethe for despair 
And could Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free 
I d dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drowned a single thought of thee 

4 

For wert thou vanished from my mind 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remam behind 
To honour thine abandoned Um ? 

No no — It IS m> sorrow’s pnde 
Ihat last dear duty to fulfil , 

Though all the world forget beside 
Tis meet that I remember still 

5 

For well I know that such had been 
Thy gentle care for him who now 
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Unmourned shall quit this mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou 
And, oh ' I feel in that Mas given 
A blessing never meant for me , 

Thou ivert too like a dream of Heaven, 

For earthly Love to merit thee 

Mard 14, 1S12 

[First published, Chtlde IJatold, 1S12 (Second Kdition) ] 


ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS 
BROKEN 1 

I 

Ill-fated Heart > and can it be. 

That thou shouldst thus be rent in Wain? 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employed in vain ? 


2. 

Yet precious seems each shattered part. 

And every fragment dearer grorvn. 

Since he ivho wears thee feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of Jiis ouni 

Match 16, 1812 

[First published, Chtlde Harold, 1S12 (Second Edition) ] 


I [For allusion to the “Cornelian” see “The Cornelian,” 
[“Pignus Amons”], and “The Adieu,” stanza 7, Poetual IVor/s, 
1898, 1 66, 231, 240 bee, too, Lettets, 1898, 1 130, note 3 ] 
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THE CHAIN I GAVL 

FROM THE TURKISH 

X 

The chain I gave was fair to wen 
The lute I added sweet in sound 

The heart that offered both was true 
And ill deserved the fate it found 

2 

These gifts n ere charmed by secret spell 
Thy truth in absence to divine 

And they have done their duty neJ) — 

Alas I they could not teach thee thme 

3 

That chain was firm in eveiy link 
But not to bear a stranger's touch 

That lute was sweet — till thou couldst think 
In other hands its notes were such 

4 

Let him nho from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shivered m hii> grasp 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound 
Restnng the chords renew the clasp 

5 

When thou wert changed they altered too 
The chain is broke the music mute 
Tis past — to them and thee adieu — 

False heart frail cham and silent lute 
[MS M First published Corrar 1814 (Second Edition) ] 
VOL III E 
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LINES WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF 

THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY^ 

1 

Absent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong ' 

As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn thy converse,^ and thy song 


2 

But w'hen the dreaded hour shall come 
By Friendship ever deemed too nigh. 

And “ Memory ” o'er her Druid’s tomb - 
Shall v?eep that aught of thee can die, 

3 

How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offered at her shrine, 

And blend, while ages roll aivay, 

Hei name immortally w ith thine 1 

Apiil 19, 1812 
[First published. Poems, i8i6 ] 


1 To Samuel Rogets, Esq — \Poems, 1816 ] 

1 [“ Rogers IS silent, — and, it is said, severe When he does talk, 
he talks -well , and, on all subjects of taste. Ins delicacy of expres- 
sion IS pure as his poetry If you enter his house — his draiving- 
room— his library— you of yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a 
common mind There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown aside 
on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an 
almost fastidious elegance in the possessor ” — Dtary, 1813 , Letters, 
1898, 11 331 ] 

2 [Compare Collins’ Ode on the Death of Mi Thomson — 

“ In yonder grave a Druid lies ”] 
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ADDRESS SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, SATURDAY 
OCTOBER lo 181-* 

In one dread night our city saw and sighed 
Bowed to the dust the Dramas tower of pnde , 

In one short hour beheld the blazing fane 
Apollo sink and Shakespeare cease to reign 

Ye who beheld (oh ' sight admired and mourned 
^Vhose radiance mocked the ruin it adorned 1) 

Through clouds of fire the massy fragments riven 
Like Israel s pillar chase the night from heaven , 

Saw the long column of revolvmg /lames 
Shake Us red shadow 0 er the startled Thames * 10 

^Vhile thousands thronged around the burning dome 
Shrank back appalled and trembled for their home 
As glared the \olumcd blaze and ghastly shone 

1 At Jlctthnig far the new Veleano shone 
And swept the skies wtlh their oun 

or As flashed the zolumedtla^ and 

The skies nth lightnings erwful as thetr own — 

\Letter to ifnrd Holla id Sept 5 i8l ] 
or As glared eaeknsmg flash and ghastly shone 
The skits wtlh lightnings awful as thetr own — 

[Letter to Lord Hollaitd Sept z'j 1812 ] 

1 [ Mr Elliston then came forward and delivered the following 
Prtue address We cannot boast of ihe eloquence of the debTcry 
It was neither gracefully nor correctly recited The merits of the 
production itself we »ubnut to the criticism of our readers We 
cannot suppose that it was selected as the most poetical composition 
of all the scores that were submitted lo the committee But perhaps 
by its tenor by its allusions to Garrick to Siddons and to Shendan 
It was thought most applicable to the occasion notwithstanding its 
being in part unmusical and in general tame — Morning Chronicle 
October I 1812 ] 

2 [ By the by the best view of the said fire [February 24 1809] 
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The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 

Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall' 

Usurped the Muse’s realm, and marked her fall , 

Say shall this new’, nor less aspiring pile, 

Reared where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 

Know the same favour which the former knew , 

A shnne for Shakespeare worthy him and you 1 20 

Yes It shall be — the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame , " 

On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 

And bids the Drama be where she hath btcn 
This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell — 

Indulge our honest pnde, and say, H070 7odl ’ 

As soars this fane to emulate the last. 

Oh > might w'e draw’ our omens from the past. 

Some hour propitious to our prayers may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome w’e lost 30 

On Drury fiist your Siddons’ thnlling art 
O’erwhelmed the gentlest, stormed the sternest heart 
On Drury, Garrick’s latest laurels grew’ , 

Here your last tears refaring Roscius drew , 

Sighed his last thanks, and w’ept lus last adieu 
But still foi living w’lt the wreaths may bloom, 

, T,U .U,d ae y 

‘J (S« 3} 

And hlackentng ashes mailed the Musds giave — 

\Letter to Lord Holland, Sept 28, 1812 ] 

11 That scorns the scythe of Time, the toich of Flame — 

\Lette) to Lord Holland, Sept 28, 1812 ] 

(which, I myself saw from a house-top in Covent-garden) was at 
Westminster Bridge, from the reflection on the Thames ” — Letter to 
Lord Holland, September 25, 1812, Letteis, 1898, 11 148 ] 
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That only waste their odours oer the tomb 
Such Drury claimed and claims — nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse 
With garlands deck your own Menander s head 40 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead ' 

Dear are the days which made our annals bright 
Ere Garrick fled or Bnnsley * ceased to write 
Heirs to their labours like all high bom heirs 
Vam of fiur ancestry as they of //uirx 
^Vhlle thus Remembrance borrows Banquos glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass 
And we the mirror hold where imaged shine 
Immortal names emblazoned on our line, 

Pause— ere their feebler offspnog you condemn 50 
Reflect how hard the task to nval them ^ 

Friends of the stage* to whom both Pl3>ers and 
Plays 

Must sue alike for pardon or for praise 

I /Jir be from h m that kottr vhteh ashs vi vam 
Tears such as fow for Camck in h t stra t 

or Far be iJ at hour that xamly asks in turn 

Sad zerse for ktm as Camck s um — 

[Letter to Lord /follattd Seft 30 1812] 

II Such are the names that here jour flaud is sought 
IVhen Garnek acted and when Bnnsley vrote — [ATS ] 

I [Orgmally Ere Garnek died etc By the bj one of 
my corrections m the fair copy sent ye terday has di\ed into the 
bathos some sixty fathom — 

When Garrick died and Bnnsley ceased to write 
Ceasinf' to / ve is a much more serious concern and ought not to be 
first therefore I will let the old couplet stand wth its half rhymes 
sought and wrote [0 de sufra zanant 11 ] Second thoughts 
in every thing are best but in rhyme third and fourth don t come 
imis I always scrawl in this way and smooth as much as I 

can but never sufficiently — Letter to Lord Holland September 26 
1812 Letters 1898 11 150] 
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Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless po^^er to chensh or reject, 

If e’er frivolity has led to fame, 

And made us blush that you forbore to blame — 

If e’er the sinkmg stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend 
All past reproach may present scenes refute, 60 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute ' ^ 

Oh ' since your fiat stamps the Drama’s laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misplaced applause , 

So Pride shall doubly nerve the actor’s powers, 

And Reason’s voice be echoed back by ours ' 


This greeting o’er — the ancient rule obeyed, - 
The Drama’s homage by her heiald paid 


I [The following lines were omitted by the Committee - 

” Nay, loioei still, the Drama yet deploies 
That late she deigned to a awl upon all-foips 
When Richard loais in Bosworth foj a horse, 

If you command, the steed must come in course 
If you deci ee, the Stage must condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste we dare not mend 
Blame not oui judgment should we acquiesce. 

And g> atify you more by showing less 
Oh, since your Fiat stamps the Drama’s laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misplaced applause , 
That public praise be nier again dtsgiadd, 

i babes and biutes redeem S ^ > 

Then pride shall doubly nerve the actor’s powers, 
When Reason’s voice is echoed back with ours ” 


The last couplet but one was altered in a later copy, thus — 

“ The past reproach let present scenes refute, 

Noi shift fi om man to babe, fi om babe to brute ” 

“ Is Whitbread,” wrote Lord Byron, “determined to castrate al 
my cavalry lines ’ I do implore, for my cnun gratification, on< 
lash on those accursed quadrupeds—’ a long shot. Sir Lucius, if yoi 
love me ’ ” — Lettes to Lord Holland, September 28, 1812, Letters 
1898, it 156 For “animal performers,” vide ibid , 7iote i ] 

2 [Lines 66-69 were added on September 24, in a letter to Lore 
Holland ] 
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Receive mr udcome too — \\hose every tone 
Springs from our hearts and fain would win >our own 
The curtain nses — may our stage unfold 7© 

Scenes not unw orthy Drury s days of old > 

Britons our judges Nature for our guide 
Still ma) e please — long long maj ^ou preside 

[First published Mormng CkranuU Oct 12 1812] 


PARENTHETICAL ADDRESS' 


BY DR PLACIARV 

Half stolen with acknowledgments to be spoken m amnarticuUte 
voice by '[aster — at the opening of the next new theatre 
[Stolen parts marked inih the inverted commas of quotation— 
thus — ] 

When energising objects men pursue 
Then Lord knows what is wnt by Lord knows who 

t [The orimnal of Dr Busbys address entitled Monologu 
ubmitted to the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre which vras 
publi bed m the Vornn^ ChrontU October I? 1812 will be 
found m the Gen me Kejected Addresses tss well as parodied in 
Rejected Addresses ( krchitectural Atoms ) On October 14 young 
Busby forced hi way on to the sta^e of Drury Lane attempted 
to recite hi fathers address and was taken mto custody On the 
next night Dr Busby speaking from one of the boxes obtained a 
hesniigfor ho son itho could not hones cr mshe bis voce hese) 
in the theatre To the failure of the younger Busby (himself a 
competitor and the author of an Unalogue ) to make himself 
heard Byron alludes m the stage d rection to be spoken m an 
inarticulate voice {See ZAters 1898 11 176 and for Dr Basby 
See PocUeat l\ rks 1S98 1 481 485) Busby a Address ran as 
follows — 

W 1 en energi ing objects men pursue 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 

A magic edifice you here survey 
Shot uom the ruins of the other day | 

As Harlequin had smote the slumbrous heap 
And bade the rubbish to a fabnc leap 
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A modest Monologue you here sui-vey, 

Hissed from the theatre the “ other day,” 

Yet 'it th^t speed 3'ou’d never be 'ima7ed 

Knew you tire zeal -with which the pile was raised , 

Nor even here your smiles Mould be represt, 

Kneu' you the nval flame that fires our breast, lo 

Flame ' fire and flame ' sad heart-appalling sounds, 

Dread metaphors that ope our healing wounds — 

A sleeping pang au’akes — and But au aj 

With all reflections that would cloud tlie da} 

That this triumphant, brilliant prospect brings, 

Where Hope reviving re-e\pands her wings , 

Where generous joy exults, M'here duteous ardour springs 

If mighty things m ith small we may compare 
This spirit drives Britannia’s conquering car, 

Burns in her ranks and kindles every tar 
Nelson displayed its power upon the main. 

And Wellington exhibits it m Spain , 

Another Marlborough points to Blenheim’s storj , 

And with its lustre, blends his lundred glory 40 

In Arms and Science long out Isle hath shone, 

And Shakespeare — wondrous Shakespeare — reared a throne 
For British Poesy — ^ivhose powers inspire 
The British pencil, and the British lyre — 

Her M'e invoke — her Sister Arts implore 

Their smiles beseech whose charms yourselves adore. 

These if M'e win, the Graces too we gain — 

Their dear, beloved, inseparable tram , 

Three who their witching arts from Cupid stole 
And three acknowledged sovereigns of the soul 50 

Harmonious throng • with nature blending art ' 

Divine Sestetto ' m arbling to the heart 
For Poesy shall here sustain the upper part 
Thus lifted gloriously we’ll sw’eep along, 

Shine in our music, scenery' and song , 

Shine in our farce, masque, opera and play , 

And prove old Drury has not had her day 
Nay more — so stretch the wing the world shall ciy, 

Old Drury never, never soared so high 
‘ But hold,’ you’ll say, ‘ this self-complacent boast , 60 

Easy to reckon thus m ithout your host ’ 

True, true — that lowers at once our mounting pride , 

’Tis yours alone our merit to decide , 

’Tis ours to look to y'ou, y'ou hold the prize 
That bids our great, our best ambitions rise 
A double blessing yoti^ rewards impart. 

Each good provide and elevate the heart 
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As if Sir Fretful uTOte “ the slumberous verse 
And gave his son ‘ the rubbish to rehearse 
Yet at the thing you d never be amazed 
Kneii you the rumpus which the Author raised 
Nor even here your smiles would be represt, 

Knew you these lines — the badness of the best lo 

‘ Flame ’ fire ! and flame • (words borrowed from 
Lucretius 

Dread metaphors which open wounds like issues ! 

And sleeping pangs awake — ^and But awa} — 

(Confound me if I know what next to say) 

Lo " Hope reviving re expands her wings 
And Master G — recites what Dr Busby sings ! — 

If mighty things with small we may compare 
(Translated from the Grammar for Ae fair !) 

Dramatic * spirit drives a conquering car 
And bum d poor Moscow like a tub of tar o 

This spirit “ Wellington has shown m Spain 
To furnish Melodrames for Drury Lane 
Another Marlborough pomts to Blenheim s story 
And George and I will dramatise it for ye 


In Arts and Sciences our Isle hath shone 
(This deep discovery is mine alone) 

Our twofold feeling owns its twofold cause 
\ our bounty’s contort — rapturt'jovx applause 
V\ hen m your foslerin" beam you bid us live 7 ° 

You give the means of life and gild the means jou give 

Mommg Chrtmtcle October 17 181 ] 
r [Busbys translation of Lucretius {T/ie Aature of Th\n<rs a 
Didascalic Poem) was published in 1813 Byron was a subscriber 
and IS mentioned in the preface as one of the most distinguished 
poets of the age The pa sage m question is perhaps taken from 
the Second Book lines S80 881 which Busby renders — 

Just as she quickens fuel into fire 

And bids it flaming, to the skies aspire ] 
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Oh “ Biitish poesy, ^\hose powers inspire ’ 

My verse — or I’m a fool — and Fame’s a liar. 

“Thee ve invoke, your Sister Arts imploic” 

With “smiles,” and “lyies,” and “pencils,” and much 
more 3 ° 

These, if we win the Graces, too, u e gam 
JDtsgjaccs, too ' “inseparable train i” 

“Three who have stolen their Pitching airs from Cupid” 
(You all know what I mean, unless you’re stupid) 

“ Harmonious throng ” that I have kept ;// pttfo 
Now to produce in a “ divine scsfdio ” ' ' 

“ 'While Poesy,” with these delightful doMcs, 

“ Sustains her part ” in all the “ upper ” boxes ' 

“ Thus lifted gloriously, you’ll sm cep along,” 

Borne in the vast balloon of Busby’s song , 40 

“ Shine in your farce, masque, scenery, and jilaj ’ 

(For this last line George had a holiday) 

“ Old Drury never, never soar’d so high,” 

So says the Manager, and so say I. 

“ But hold,” you say, “ this self-complacent boast . ” 

Is this the Poem which the public lost ? 

“ True — true that lotveis at once 0111 mounting pride , ” 
\ But lo , the Papers print what you dende 
S “ ’Tis ours to look on you — you hold the prue,” 

) ’Tis twmiy guineas^ as they advertise ' 50 

“ A doubk blessing your rewards impart ” — 

^ ish I h^'*; d them, then, with all my heart 
“ Our iwofot\^ feeling 07 U 7 is its twofold cause,” 

Why son and ^ i^oth beg for your applause 
“AVhen m fostering beams you bid us live,” 

My next subscnp^^iQj^ shall say how much you give ' 

[First Morning Chwnicle, October 23, 1812 ] 

\ 

\ 


\ 
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VERSES FOUND IN A SUMMERHOUSE AT 
HALES-OWEN ‘ 

Whev Drydens fool, “unknowing what he sought, 

His hours in whistling spent “ for want of thought ^ 
This guiltless oaf his \acancy of sense 
Supplied and amply too by innocence 
Did modem swams possessed of C> mon s powers 
In Cymons manner ^saste their leisure hours 
Th offended guests Mould not, with blushing see 
These fair green walks disgraced by infamy 
Severe the fate of modem fools alas • 

"When vice and folly mark them as they pass 
Like noxious reptiles oer the whitened wall 
The filth they lea\e still points out tshere they crawl 
[Pint pobhsheil 183 >ol xvu ] 


REMEMBER THEE 1 REMEMBER THEE ' » 


I 

Remember theeJ remember Ihce * 

Till Lethe quench Iifes burning stream 

1 [The Ueasowes the residence of the poet Shenslone 1 near the 
viffage of ffalesowen in Shropshire f 

2 C)tnott attd Jfhtgftaa lines 84 85] 

3 [The sequel of a temporary ha son formed by Lord Bjron 
during his career m London occasioned this impromptu On the 
cessation of the connection the £ur one (Lady C Lamb see 
Letters 1898 11 451] called one morning at her quondam lovers 
apartments His Lordship was from home but finding Vathtk on 
the table the lady wrote in the first page of the volume the words 

Remember me 1 Byron immediately wrote under the ominous 
wammg these two stanzas — Comersat ons of Lord Byron by 
Thomas Medwin 1824 pp 329 330 

In Medwin s work the euphemisms false and fend are represented 
by asterisks ] 
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Remorse and Shame shall cling to thee, 

And haunt thee like a feverish dream ' 

2 

Remembei thee ' Aye, doubt it not 
Thy husband too shall think of thee 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, thou fend to me ' ^ 

[First published, Co 7 ive) saitoiis of Lord Byron, 1824 ] 


TO TIME. 

Time ' on whose arbitrary wing 
The varying hours must flag or fly, 

^Vhose tardy winter, fleetmg sprmg, 

But drag or dnve us on to die 
Hail thou I who on my birth bestowed 

Those boons to all that know thee known , 
Yet better I sustain thy load, 

For now I bear the weight alone 
I would not one fond heart should share 
The bitter moments thou hast given , 

And pardon thee smee thou couldst spare 
All that I loved, to peace or Heaven. 

I [“ To Bd , Feb 22, 1813 

“ ‘ Remember thee,’ naj — doubt it not — 

Thy Husband too may ‘ thitik ’ of thee ' 

By neither canst thou be forgot, 

Thou f^lse to him — thou fiend to me ' 

“ ‘ Remember thee’ ’ Yes — ^yes — till Fate 
In Lethe quench the guilty dream 
Yet then — e’en then — Remorse and Hate 
Shall vainly quaff the vanquished stream ” 

From a MS (in the possession of Mr Hallam 
Murray) not in Byron’s handwnting ] 
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To them be joy or rest — on me 
Thy future ills shall press in vain , 

I nothing owe but years to thee, 

A debt already paid in pam 
Yet even that pain was some relief, 

It felt but still forgot thy power *• 

1 he active agony ofgnef 
Retards, but never counts the hour “• 

In joy I VC sighed to thmk thy flight 
Would soon subside from swift to slow 
rhy cloud could overcast the light 
But could not add a night to Woe , 

For then, however drear and dark, 

My sou! was suited to thy sky 
One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prove thee — not Eternity 
That beam hath sunk — ^and now thou art 
A blank — a thing to count and curse 
Through each dull tedious trifling part 
Which all regret yet all rehearse 
One scene even thou canst not defomi — 

The limit of thy sloth or speed 
^Vhen future wanderers bear the storm 
^Vbich we shall sleep too sound to heed 
And I can smile to think how weak 
Thine efforts shortly shall be shown 
When all the vengeance thou canst wreak 
Must fall upon — a nameless stone 
[VS A/ First published Chtlde HartJd 1814 (Seventh Fdition) ] 

i not confessed tkv Jxnier — [MS AT erased 

11 — - st 11 forgets the hour — AT erased ] 
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THOU ART FALSE, BUT THOu ART 

FICKLE.' 1 



I 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 

To those thyself so fondly sought , 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought 
’Tis this i\hich breaks the heart thou grievest, 
Too well thou lov’st too soon thou leaves t 


2 . 

The wholly false the hcati despises, 

And spurns deceiver and deceit , 

But she who not a thought disguises," 

Whose love is as sincere as sv eet. 

When sJic can change who loved so tnil) , 

It feels what mine has felt so newly 

3 

To dream of joy and wake to sorrow' 

Is doomed to all w'ho love or live , 

And if, when conscious on the morrow , 

We scarce our Fancy can forgive. 

That cheated us in slumber only, 

To leave the waking soul more lonely, 

4 

What must they feel whom no false vision 
But truest, tenderest Passion w'armed ? 

I So7ig — \Chtlde Hmold, 

II But he7 "doho 7iot — [MS M ] 

1 [“I send you some lines -wlucli may as well be called ‘ A Song ’ 
as anything else, and will do for your new edition ” — B — {MS M )] 



ON THE QUOTATION AND MY TRUE FAITH, ETC 65 


Sincere but swift m sad transition 
As if a dream alone had charmed ? 

Ah > sure such gnrf is Fancy s scheming 
And all thy Chan^ can be but dreaming! 

MS Af First published Chtlie Harold 1814 (Seventh Edition) ] 

ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN 
OF LOVE ‘ 

The Ongin of Love • — ^Ah why 
That cruel question ask of me 
"When thou mayst read in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeing thee ? 

And shouldst thou seek his end to know 
My heart forebodes my fears foresee 
He II linger long in silent woe 
But live until — I cease to be 
[First published Cktlde Harold 1814 (Seventh Edition) ] 

ON THE QUOTATION 

And my true faith can alter never 
Though thou art gone perhaps for ever 

I 

And thy true faith can alter never? — 

Indeed it lasted for a — week ' 

I know the length of Love s forever 
And just expected such a freak 
In peace we met in peace we parted 
In peace we vowed to meet again 
And though I find thee fickle hearted 
No pang of mine shall make thee vain 

1 To lanthe — [ l/y Af Compare The Dedication 

to Chide Harold ^ 
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2 

One gone ’Iwas time to seek a second , 

In sooth ’twere liard to blame thy haste 
And whatsoe’er thy love he reckoned, 

At least thou hast impioved m taste 
Though one was young, the ne\t tsas younger, 

His love was new, mine too v\ell knoun 
And what might make the chaim still stronger. 

The youth uas present, I was floun 

3 

Sev'en days and nights of single sorrou ' 

Too much for human constancy ' 

A fortnight past, why then to-morrou , 

His turn is come to follou me 
And if each week you change a lover. 

And so have acted heretofore, 

Before a year or two is over 
We’ll form a very pretty mps 

4 

Adieu, fair thmg ' without upbraiding 
I fain would take a decent leave , 

Thy beauty still survives unfading. 

And undeceived may' long deceive 
With him unto thy bosom dearei 
Enjoy the moments as they flee , 

I only wish his love sincerer 

Than thy young heart has been to me 

1812 

[From a MS in the possession of Mr Murray, 
now for the first time printed ] 
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REMEMBER HIM WHOM PASSIONS POIVER^ 


Remember him ivhom Passions pouer 
Severelj — deeply — \ainly proved 
Remember thou that danj,erous hour 

MTaen neither fell though both were loved 


That yielding breast that meltmg eye 
Too much invited to be blessed 
That gentle prayer that pleadmg sigh 
The wilder v. ish reproved repressed 

3 

Oh J let me feel that all I lost ‘ 

But saved thee all that Conscience fears, 
And blush for every pang it cost 
To spare the vam remorse of years 

4 

Yet think of this when many a tongue 
’IVhose busy accents whisper blame 
Would do the heart that loved thee wrong 
And brand a nearly blighted name 


I To I ttn vjJ 0 Iffves a td her" Jiho lovtd — [A/iy Af] 

II Tkat tremiJti gform AT'\ 
in Rest'n tng thee a/aef J I st 

Joys bot gkt to dear tf bright oath tears 
yet fid er regret the fat g fteost — [AfS AT eraed\ 
iv And crush M\ 

I [It is possible that these lines as well as the Sonnets To 
Genevra were addressed to Lady Frances Wedderburn VVebste 
— See Letters iSgS i ■* ngte l and Inters 1899 m 8 tiote i ] 
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5 

Think Umt, -whate’ci to others, thou 
Hast seen each selfish thought subdued 
I bless thy purer soul even nou , 

Even now, in midnight solitude. 

6 . 

Oh, God ' that vv e had met m time, 

Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free , 
^^^len thou hadst loved without a crime, 
And I been less unworthy thee ' ' 

7 

Far may thy days, as heretofore,” 

From this our gaudy world be past ' 

And that too bitter moment o’er, 

Oh ' may such tnal be thy last 

8 

This heart, alas ' perverted long, 

Itself destroyed might there destroy , 

To meet thee m the glittenng throng. 
Would wake Presumption’s hope of jO} 


9 * 

Then to the thmgs whose bliss or woe. 
Like mine, is wild and W’orthless all. 
That world resign — such scenes forego, 
"Where those who feel must surely fall 

10 

Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness 
Thy soul from long seclusion pure , 

I And I bem not univot thy thee — [iT/.S' i)/] 

II Long may thy days — [MS M ] 

in Might make my hope of guilty joy — [MS ] 



IMPROAIPTU, IN REPLY TO A FRIEND 69 

From what even here hath passed may guess 
What there thy bosom must endure 

ir 

Oh ! pardon that imploring tear 
Since not by Virtue shed m \am 

My frenzy drew from eyes so dear 
For me they shall not weep again 

IS 

Though long and mournful must it be 
The thought that we no more may meet 

Yet I deserve the stem decree 
And almost deem the sentence sw eet 

Still — had I loved Uiee less — my heart 
Had then less sacnhced to thine , 

It felt not half so much to part 
As if its guilt had made thee mme 

iSij 

[MS M Fust published Chtlde Harold 1814 (ScTenlh Edition) ] 


IMPROMPTU IN REPLY 10 A FRIEND* 

When from the heart where Sorrow sits 
Hes dusky shadow mousvte too hvgh 

I [Byron forwarded these lines to Moore in a postscnpt to a letter 
dated September 27 1813 Here 5 he writes an impromptu 

for you by a person of quality written last week on being re 
preached for low spirits — Letters 1898 11 268 They were 
written at Aston Hall Rotberbam where he stayed a week, 
and behaved very well — thoi^b the Imly of the house [Lady F 
Wedderbura Webster] is youn'^ and religious and pretty and the 
master is my particular fnend — Letters 1898 u 267 ] 
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And o’er the changing aspect flits, 

And clouds the bro^\ , or fills the c> e , 

Heed not that gloom, ^^hlch soon shall sink 
My Thoughts their dungeon know too well , 
Back to my breast the Wanderers shrink. 

And droop within their silent cell * 

itp'in ! '>, 1S13 

[il/ 5 ’ I^I 1 ’ irst published, CLildc Ilnuld, 1814 (St.\tnth Edilion) 1 


SONNET 

10 GENLVRA 

Thine eyes’ blue tenderness, thy long fair hair, 

And the w’ami lustre of thy features — caught 
From contemplation — where serenely wrought, 
Seems Sorrow’s softness charmed from its despair — 
Have thrown such speaking sadness m thine air. 

That — ^but I know' thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloy'ed and stainless thought — 

I should have deemed thee doomed to earthly care 
With such an aspect, by his colours blent. 

When from his beauty-breathing pencil born, 

(Except that thou hast nothing to repent) 

The Magdalen of Guido saw the morn 
Such seem’st thou — but how' much more excellent ' 
With nought Remorse can claim — nor Virtue scorn 

Diconht) 17, 1S13 ' 

\_MS M First published, Conan, 1S14 (Second Edition) ] 

1 And Mud — 

I [“ Redde some Italian, ind wrote two Sonnets I never 
wrote but one sonnet before, and that was not in earnest, and many 
years ago, as an exercise — and I will never wntc another They 
are the most puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic compositions ” — 
Diaiy, December 18, 1813 , LelUn, 1898, 11 379 ] 
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SONNE r 

TO GENEVRA 

Thv cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe 
/Vnd yet so lovel> that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush 
My heart would wish away that ruder glow 
And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — but oh ’ 
\Vhile gazing on them sterner eyes will gush 
And into mme my mother's weakness rush 
Soft as the last drops round Heaven s airy bow 
For through thy long dark lashes low depending 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
Gleams like a Seraph from the sky descending 
Above all pain yet pitying all distress, 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending 
I worship more, but cannot love thee less 

D ember X’j 1813 

\MS M First published Cpna r 1814 (becond EdiUen) ] 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

“tu mi chamas 


In moments to delight devoted ^ 

My Life • with tenderest tone you ciy 

» /fo/e wh s^s not from noe — \fIS If ] 

[ In moments to delight devoted 

Mj Life t IS still the name you give 
Dear words I on which my heart hud doted 
Had Man an endless term to live 
But ah I so swift the seasons roll 
That name must be repeated never 
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Deal ^\orcls ! on \\hich my heart iiad doled, 
If Youth could neither fade nor dii- 


To Death even hours like these must roll, 

Ah ' then repeat those accents never , 

Or change “ iny lafc > ” into “ in) Soul ' ” 

Which, like my Love, exists for ever 

M\ 


ANOiinn vinsioN. 

You call me still your Zf/t — Oh > change the word — 
Life IS as transient as the inconstant sigh 
Say rather I’m your Soul , more just that name, 

For, like the soul, my Love can never die. 

[Stanrss i, 2 first published, CLtlde I[ctrc<h^, 1S14 (Seventh Ldilion) 
“Another X trsion,” first publivlicd, 1832 ] 

For ‘ Fife ’ in future si), ‘ Mj Soul,’ 

Which like 111} love e\isls for ever ” 

Byron wrote these lines in 1S15, in Fncl> I^nvciow lie’s •ilbum, nt 
Bowood — Note bj Mr Richard Edgecombe, Kvhs at d Q ifn(s, 
Sixth Senes, Ml 46] 



THE GIAOUR 

A FRAGMENT OF A TURRISH TALE 


One fatal remembrance— one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o er our jo}S and our woes— 

To which Life nothing darker nor brighter can bring 
For which joj hath no balm— and aflliction no sung 

Moore 

t As a beam o cr the face etc JI/fMtet J 




INTRODUCTION TO THE GIAOUK 


In a letter to Murray dated Pisa December i iS i {Life 
P 545) Byron avows that the Giaour Story had actually 
some foundation on facts Soon after the poem appeared 
(June 5 1813) a story was circulated by some gentle 
women a little too close to the text (Letters to Moore 
September i 1813 Letters 1898 11 _58) and in order to 
put himself right with his fnends or posterity Byron wote 
to his fnend Lord Shgo who in July 1810 was anchored off 
Athens m a twelve gun bng with a crew of fifty men (see 
Letters i8g8 i -Sg note i) requesting him to put on paper 
not so much the narrative of an actual event but ' what be 
had heard at Athens about the affair of that girl who was so 
near being put an end to while you were there According 
to the letter which Moore published {Ljfe p 178) and which 
is reprinted in the present issue (^//^rr 1898 11 -57) Byron 
interposed on behalf of a girl who in compliance with the 
strict letter of the Mohammedan law had been sewn in a 
sack and was about to be thrown into the sea I was told 
adds Lord Sligo that you then convey ed her m safety to the 
convent and despatched her off at night to Thebes The 
letter which Byron characterizes as curious is by no means 
conclwsvNe and to yudgo ftom the designedly mysteivows 
references in the Journal dated November 16 and Decern 
ber 5 and m the second postscript to a letter to Professor 
Clarke dated December 15 181^ {Letters 1898 11 3 i 361 
jii) the circumstances which were the groundwork are 
not before us ‘ An event saysjohn Wright (ed 183 ix 
143) in which Lord Byron was personally concerned un 
doubtedly supplied the groundwork of this tale but for the 
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Story SO circumstantially set forth (see Mcdum’s Convasa- 
itotis, 1824, pp 121, 124) of his having been the lo\er of this 
female slave, there is no foundation The girl vhose life the 
poet saved at Athens was not, we arc assured by Sir John 
Hobhouse {Westminster Rcvic7o,]7Lrmvir), 1825,111 27), an 
object of his Lordship’s attachment, but of that of his 
Turkish servant ’ Nevertheless, whatever Byron may have 
told Hobhouse (who had returned to England), and he dis- 
tinctly says {Lettos^ 189S, 11 393) that he did not tell him 
everything, he avow ed to Clarke that he had been led “ to 
the ivater’s edge,” and confided to Ins diary' that to “ describe 
the feelings oi that situation was impossible — it is icy 
to recollect them ” 

For the allusive and fragmentary' style of the Oiaoiii , The 
Voyage of Columbus^ vihxch. Rogers published in 1S12, is in 
part responsible “ It is sudden m its transitions,” wrote 
the author, m the Preface to the first edition, lea\ ing 

much to be imagined by the reader ” The story or a part 
of It is told by a fellow-seaman of Columbus, who had turned 
“ eremite” m his old age, and though the narrative itself is 
m heroic verse, the prologue and epilogue, as they may bo 
termed, are in “the romance or ballad-measure of the 
Spanish” The resemblance between the two poems is 
certainly more than accidental On the other hand, a viv id 
and impassioned description of Oriental scenery and customs 
was, as Gifford observed, new and original, and though, by his 
own admission, Byron was indebted to Vathch (or rather 
S Henley’s notes to VatheT) and to D’Hcrbelot’s Bibho- 
tkeque Onentale for allusions and details, the “ atmosphere ” 
could only have been reproduced by the creative fancy of an 
obseivant and enthusiastic traveller who had lived under 
Eastern skies, and had come within ken of Eastern life and 
sentiment 

In spite, however, of his love for the subject-matter of liis 
poem, and the facility, surprising even to himself, with which 
he spun his rhymes, Byron could not persuade himself that 
a succession of fragments would sort themselves and grow 
into a complete and connected whole If his thrice-repeated 
depreciation of the Giaour is not entirely genuine, it is plain 
that he misdoubted himself Writing to Murray (August 26, 
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1813) he says I have but with some difficulty /loi added 
any more to this snake of a poem, which has been lengthen 
mg Its rattles every month to Moore (September 1) 
The Gtaoitr I have added to a good deal but still in foolish 
fragments and again to Moore (September 8) By the 
coach 1 send > ou a copy of that awful pamphlet the Gtaour 
But while the author doubted and apologized or depre 
cated his love s excess In words of wrong and bitterness ’ 
the public read, and edition followed edition wth bevvildenng 
speed 

The Gtaour was reviewed by George Agar Ellis in the 
Quarterly (No xxxi January 1813 [published February ii, 
1813]) stid in the Edinburgh Review by Jeffrey (No 54 
January 1813 [published February -4 1813]) 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON TUL GIAOUR 


The bibliograpln of ihc Giaour is beset v, iih difiiculties, find 
it IS doubtful if more than appiOMinatc accuraev can be 
secured The composition of the entire poem in its present 
shape was accomplished uithin si\ months, Maj — No\ ember, 
1813, but during that period it was c\pandcd bj successne 
accretions from a first draft of 407 lines (c\tant in MS ) to a 
seventh edition of 1334 lines A proof is c\tant of an edition 
of 28 pages containing 460 lines, itself an enlargement on 
the MS , but whether (as a note m the handwriting of the 
late Mr Murray affirms) this was or was not published is 
uncertain A portion of a second proof of 38 pages has been 
presented, but of the publication of the poem in this state 
there is no record On June 5 a first edition of 41 pages, 
containing 685 lines, w'as issued, and of this numerous copies 
are extant At the end of June, or the beginning of Jul), 
1813, a second edition, entitled, a “New Edition with some 
Additions,” appeared This consisted of 47 pages, and 
numbered 816 lines Among the accretions is to be found 
the famous passage beginning, “ He that hath bent him o’er 
the dead ” Two MS. copies of this paunus veto pin purcus 
are in Mr Murray’s possession At the end of Julj, and 
during the first half of August, tw'o or more issues of a third 
edition w'ere set up in type The first issue amounted to 53 
pages, containing 950 lines, was certainly published in this 
form, and possibly a second issue of 56 pages, containing 
1004 lines, may have followed at a brief mten'al A revase 
of this second issue, dated August 13, is extant In the last 
fortnight of August a fourth edition of 58 pages, containing 
1048 lines, undoubtedly saw the hgi't Scarcely more than 
a few days can have elapsed bei^^o ^^fih edition of 66 pages, 
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contamjni, 1215 lines uas ready to supplant the fourth 
edition A sixth edition a reproduction of the fifth ma> 
have appeared in October A seventh edition of 75 pages 
containing i ^34^ lines which presented the poem m its final 
shape ms issued subsequently to November 27 i8ij (a 
seventh edition was advertised m X\\<i Moniin" Chronicle 
December 2'* 1S13) the date of the last revise or of an 
advance copy of the issue The ninth tenth eleventh and 
twelfth editions belong to 1814 while a fourteenth edition is 
known to have been issued in 18/5 In that year and hence 
forward the Giaour was included m the various collected 
editions of ByTons works The subjoined tabic assigns to 
their several editions the successive accretions in their order 
as now published — 


L 

I— 6 


7— •»o 


31 — 45 

46—10'’ 
roj— 167 

168—199 
00— '’50 
31—253 

'’53— 76 
-77—^87 

288— j5r 


oS'^—503 
504—518 
519-619 
6 o— 6j4 
655 — 688 
689—72 
723— 737 


G MP- Ed I of — 

MS First edition o/‘'Zpa<!'es 
Second edition [47 pages 816 lines} 

Approximate date June **4, iSij 
Third edition (5^ pages, g^o lines ] 

July 30 1813 

Second edition 

Fifth edition [66 pages i 15 lines} 

August 25, 1813 

MS First edition of 28 pages 
Third edition 

Seventh edition [75 pages 1334 lines} 

November 7, 18I5 

Third edition 

MS First edition of 8 Pages 
Third edition (Second issue ’) August 11, 1813 
f5<5 pages 1004 i ior4 hues J 
AfS Fit st edition of 8 pages 
Third edition 

MS First edition of 8 pages 
Second edition 

AfS First edition of 28 Pages 
Fourth edition [58 pages 1048 lines] August 19 
MS First edition of 28 Pages 733 4 not in the 
MS but m First edition of •’8 pages 
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Line': 

73S— 745 
746 786 

787— 831 
832— 915 
916 — 99S 
999—1023 
1024 — 1028 
1029 — 1079 
1080 1098 
1099 — 1125 
1126 — 1130 
1131 — 1191 
1192 — 1217 
1218 — 1256 
1257—1318 

1319 1334 


Giaour Edition of 

Fast edition of 41 fages June 5, 1813 

First edition of 28 pages Not in the MS 
MS Fast edition of iZfaqc’i 
Seventh edition 

First edition of 41 pages ^y 7 ~ 97 ^ 

Second edition 

Seventh edition 

Fast edition of 41 pages 

Third edition 

Fa st edition of 4 1 piat;es 

Scienth edition 

Fiftli edition 

Seventh edition 

Fifth edition 

Fast edition of 41 p)a(;es 

MS Fast edition of pages 


Note 

The first edition is advertised in the Moi naig Cla onicli , 
June 5, a third edition on August ii, 13, 16, 31 , a fifth 
edition, with considerable additions, on September 11 , on 
November 29 a “new edition,” and on December 27, 1813, 
a seventh edition, together with a repeated notice of the 
Biidc of Abydos These dates do not exactly correspond 
with Murray’s contemporary memoranda of the dates of the 
successive issues 



TO 
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RESPECT FOR lUS CHARACTER 
AND GRATITUDE FOP HIS PRIENDSHir 

THIS PRODUCTION IS INSCRIBED 


BV HIS OBUGED 
AND AFfBCTIONATt SERVANT 

London Jffaj 1813 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The tale which these disjointed fragments present is 
founded upon circumstances now less common in the 
East than formerly either because the ladies are 
more circumspect than in the ‘olden time or because 
the Christians have better fortune or less enterpnse 
The story, when entire contained the adventures of a 
female slave ivho was thrown, m the Mussulman manner 
into the sea for infidelity and avenged by a young 
Venetian, her lover at the time the Seven Islands were 
possessed by the Republic of Venice and soon after the 
Amauts were beaten back from the Morea which they 
had ravaged for some time subsequent to the Russian 
invasion The desertion of the Mamotes on being 
refused the plunder of Misitra led to the abandonment 
of that enterpnse and to the desolation of the Morea 
dunng which the cruelty exercised on all sides was 
unparalleled even in the annals of the faithful 
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No breath of air to break the tvave 
That rolls below the Athenian s grave 
That tomb ^ which gleaming o er the cliff 
First greets the homeward veering skiff 
High o er the land he saved m vam 
^Vhen shall such Hero live again > 


1 A tomb above the rocks oo (he promontory by some supposed 
the s^ulchre of Themistocles 

[ There ate »a}s Cumberland xnhisOisirvn a few lines by 
Plato upon the tomb of Themistocles which have a turn of elegant 
and pathetic simplicity in them that deserves a better translation 
than I cm give— 

By the sea s margin on the watery strand 
Thy monument Themistocles stoll stand 
By this directed to thy native shore 
The merchant shall convey his freighted store 
And when our fleets are summoned to the fight 
Athens shall conquer with thy tomb in sight 

Note to Edition 1832 

The traditional site of the tomb of Tbemi tocles a rock hewn 
grave on the very margin of the sea generally covered with water 
adjoms the lighthouse which stands on the westernmost promontory 
of the Fit'Cus some three quarte s of a mile from the entrance to 
the harbour Plutarch m his TAmt Icelet (cap xxxu } is at pains 
to describe the exact site of the altar 1 ke tomb and quotes the 
passage from Plato {the comic poet b c 428-389) which Cumber 
land paraphrases Byron and Hobbouse made the complete circuit 
of the peninsula of Munydua January r8 18x0 — Traiels t 
Albania 1S58 1 317 318] 
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Fair clime • where every season smiles ' 

Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 

Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 

Make glad the heart that hails the sight, i o 

And lend to loneliness delight 

There mildly dimpling. Ocean’s cheek 

Reflects the tints of many a peak 

Caught by the laughing tides that lave 

These Edens of the eastern wave 

And if at times a transient breeze 

Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the odours there ' 20 

For there the Rose, o’er crag or vale, 

Sultana of the Nightingale,^ 


1 Fan chmc! ceaseless summer x/w/w 
Benignant o'er those blessed isles. 

Which seen from far Colonna's height, 

Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 

And lend to loneliness delight 
There shine the bnght abodes 3"e seek, 

Like dimples upon Ocean’s cheek, 

So smiling round the waters lave 
These Edens of the Eastern -wave 
Or if at tunes, the transient bieeze 
Break the smooth ciystal of the seas, 

Oi brush one blossom fiom the tiees, 

JIow grateful is each gentle au 
That wakes and wafts the fragrance thae — [MS ] 
the fi agi aiicc theie — [Second Edition ] 

1 The attachment of the nightingale to the rose is a well-known 
Persian fable If I mistake not, the “ Bulbul of a thousand tales ” 
IS one of his appellations 

[Thus Mesihi, as translated by Sir William Jones — 

“ Come, charming maid ' and hear thy poet sing, 

Thyself the rose and he the bird of spring 
Love bids him sing, and Love will be obey’d 
Be gay too soon the flowers of spring will fade ” 

“The full stvle and title of the Persian nightingale (Pycnonotus 
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Tile mild for whom his mclod) 

His tiiousand songs arc heard on high 
Blooms blushing to her loicr's talc 
His queen the garden queen his Rose 
Unbent by ninds, unchillcd bj snoiM 
Far from the I'lnters of the nest, 

By every breere and season blest, 

Returns the sweets by Nature given 30 

In softest incense back to Heaven 

And grateful jields that smiling skj 

Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh 

And manj a summer flower is there 

And man> a shade that Love might share 

And many a grotto meant for rest 

That holds the pirate for a guest 

Wliose bark in sheltenng cove below 

Lurks for the passing peaceful prow 

fill the gay manner's guitar * 40 

Is henrd, and seen the Fvening Star 

hamorrhout)^ Bulbul 1 hu r<<Luti& tuualljr ihortened (0 llaiar 
(bird of a thoaund talcs s ibe thousand) generally called Anda 
iib (See Arabian A by Richard F Bonon ihSy Sufpl 
mental \g!ts iii 5o<5 ) For ibc nightingale s altachmcnt to the 
rose compare Waoxti Leila Raakh~- 

Oh sooner shall the rose of May 
Ml take her o\vti s«ect nightingale etc 

(Fd Chudos Classics, p 4 3) 
and Fitzgeralds translation of the Rubitydt of Omar Khayyam 
(stanza ti }— 

\nd David s lips are lockt but in divine 
High piping Pehlcvi with Wind Wine 1 Wind 
Red Wine 1 — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
lliat sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine 

Rubaty&t etc 1899 p 9 and note p 6 
Byron was indebted for his information to a note on a passage in 
lathek byS Healey rSpj p 217}] 

1 The guitar is tne constant amosement of the Greek sailor by 
night with a steady fair wind and donng a calm it is accompanied 
always by the voice and often by daaang 
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Then stealing with the muffled oar. 

Far shaded by the rocky shore, 

Rush the night-prowlers on the prey, 

And turn to groans his roundelay. 

Strange — that where Nature loved to trace, 

As if for Gods, a dwelling place, 

And every chaun and grace hath mi\ed 
Within the Paradise she fixed. 

There man, enamoured of distress, 50 

Should mar it into wilderness, ’ 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flow er 
That tasks not one labonous hour , 

Nor claims tlie culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land. 

But spnngs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him — but to spare ' 

Strange that where all is Peace beside. 

There Passion nots in her pride. 

And Lust and Rapine wildly reign 60 

To darken o’er the fair domain. 

It is as though the Fiends prevailed 
Agamst the Seraphs they assailed. 

And, fixed on heavenly thrones, should dw ell 
The freed inheiitors of Hell , 

So soft the scene, so foimed for joy, 

So cuist the tyrants that destroy ' 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead " ’ 

Ere the first day of Death is fled, 

I Shcnild wanton tn a wilderness — 

II The first draft of this celebrated passage differs in many 

I [Compare “Beyond Milan the country v ore the aspect of a 
wider devastation , and though everythmg seemed more quiet, the 
repose was like that of death spread over features which retain the 
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The first dark. da> of Nothingness 
The last of Danger and Distress 
(Before Deca> s effacing fingers 
ffa>e SMCpt the lines \ihcre Beaut) lingers ) 

And marked the mild angelic air 
The rapture of Repose thus there ‘ 

The fixed )et tender trails that streak 
Tlie languor of the placid check 
And — but for tliat sad shrouded c>e, 

That fires not ninsnot Ticcpsnot noTv 
And but for that chill changeless broi\ 80 

partictilars from the Fair Copr which «ith the exception of the 
passages marked ax rar/ j (p ^)andi (p 90} !s the same as the 
text It ran as follons — 

Jfe V}ko hatJ htrti kttii <ftr the dead 
Ere the fret day afdetilh u fed— 

The frji dark day a/ Mfhen'^ett 
The last ef doom and ef d stress— 

Before Corniption s cankenngyf«/<r/ 

//jM tinged the hue there hea sty h t^rs 

And ma ted (be soft and settled ai 

That dnells with all but Spirit there 

Th fixed yet tender lines thatsfeak 

Of 1 eace along the flaetd eheek 

And— but for that sad shrat ded ej e 

That fires not— tot—nseept ot—now— 

And but f r that pale chilling brw 
^\’hose touch tells of Mortality 
Aod-etirdleHo-l he - Cae *t 
As if to htm it eo! Id smfart 
The doom he only looks u\>n — 

\esb t for these and these alone 

A moment — yet — a little hour 

\\t still nu htdoubtthe Tyrat fs poToer 

The eleven lines following (88-98) were not cmen led m the Fair 
Copy and are included m the t«t The Fair Copy is the sole MS 
autnonty for the four concluding lines of the paragraph 
I And marked the almost dreamt sg asr 
If )tek steaks the saeet repose that s tlere — 

[MS of Fur Copy ] 

impression of the last convulsions — Mystersei of Udolpho by Mrs 
Ann KadcliSe 1794 n 29] 
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Where cold Obstruction’*? apathy ^ 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart,' 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet divells upon , 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the Tyrant’s power , 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by Death revealed < ^ 

Such is the aspect of this shore , 90 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ' ^ 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start, for Soul is wanting there 
Hers IS the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath , 

1 Whose touch ihnlls loith snotiality, 

And cuidUs to the gazed s heart — of Fair Copy ] 

1 “ Aye, but to die, and go we know not where , 

To lie in cold obstruction 

Measure fo} Measure, act 111 sc I, lines 1 15, I16 

[Compare, too, Chtlde Harold, Canto II stanza iv line 5 ] 

2 I trust that few of my readers have ever had an opportunity of 
witnessing what is here attempted in description , but those who 
have will probably retain a painful remembrance of tint singular 
beauty which peivades, with few exceptions, the features of the dead, 
a few hours, and but for a few hours, after “ the spirit is not there ” 
It is to be remarked in cases of violent death by gun-shot wounds, 
the expression is always that of languor, whatever the natural energy 
of the sufferer’s character , but in death from a stab the countenance 
preserves its traits of feeling or ferocity, and the mind its bias, to 
the last [According to Medwm (1S24, 4to, p 223), an absurd 
charge, based on the details of tins note, was brought against Byron, 
that he had been guilt)’’ of murder, and spoke from expenence ] 

3 [In Dallaivay’s Constantinople (p 2) [Rev James Dallaway 
(1763-1834) published Constantinople Ancient and Modem, etc , in 
I 797 ]> a book which Loid Byron is not unlikely to have consulted, 
I find a passage quoted from Gillies’ History of Greece (vol i 
P 335)1 W'hich contains, perhaps, the first seed of the thought thus 
expanded into full perfection by genius “ The present state of 

■’■eece, compared to the ancient, is the silent obscurity of the grave 
widtrasted -with the vivid lustre of active life ” — Moore, Note to 
repose;/ 1832 ] 
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But beauty \\ ith that fc^rfu! bloom 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb 
Expression s last receding ray, 

A gilded Halo hovenng round decaj , 

The farewell beam of Feeling past auaj I roo 
Spark of that flame perchance of heavcnl) birtli, 
■\\Tiich gleams, but warms no more its dicnsbed earth ! 

Clime of the unforgotten bra\c ! * 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cavc 
Was Freedoms home or Glory's gra\e I 
Shnne of the might> • can it be ‘ 

That this IS all remains of thee ? 

Approach thou craven crouching slave 
Sa>, IS not this Thermopylae?"' 

These waters blue that round you lave — i ro 
Oh servile ofTspnng of the free — 

Pronounce vihat sea what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamts ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown 
Anse and make again your oun, 

Snatch from the ashes of your Sires 
ITie embers of their former fires, 

I Fountain pf li ttJjtnl can %t ie — fV.? erisfl] 

II If hy It net this Thermep} fa 

These waters blut that round yot late 
Degenerate affspn t g of Ve free^ 

Ifpw name ye them that shore ts tf sf 
The u.ave thet eLef Salamts ! — 

I [From hence to the conclusion of Ihe paragraph the MS 1 
written in a burned and almost illegible band aS if these splendid 
lines had been poured forth in one continuous burst of poetic feeling 
which would hardly allow time for the pen to follow the imagina 
Uon—(Aote to Jidthoi 1837 Tlie lines were added to the 
Second Edition ]] 

[Compare — 

Son of the Morning n^e I approach } ou here I 

Chide Harold Canto II stanza 111 Ime 1 ] 
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And he who in the strife e\piies ' 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to heai, 120 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame 
Foi Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son," 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page ' 

Attest It many a deathless age ' 

While Kings, m dusty darkness hid. 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy Heroes, though the general doom 130 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightiei monument command. 

The mountains of their native land ' 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die < 

’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from Splendour to Disgrace , 

Enough no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell , 

Yet ' Self-abasement paved the way 140 

To villain-bonds and despot sway 

What can he tell who treads thy shoie ? 

No legend of thine olden time, 

No theme on which the Muse might soar 
High as thine own in days of yore, 

I And he who tn the cause expires. 

Will add a name and fate to them 
Well worthy of Ins noble stem — [ 3 fS ] 

II Commenced by Sne — lenewed by So7i — [JkfS ] 

III Attest tt many a forttiei age 

While kings tn daik oblivion hid — [MS ] 

IV There let the Muse dnect thine ^>e — [MS ] 
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^Vhen man n*as northy of ili> dime 
The hearts mthm th) valleys bred *■ 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime 
Now craul from cradle to the Grave 150 

Slaves — nay the bondsmen of a Slave ‘ 

And callous save to enme 
Stained mth each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, nhere least above the brutes 
Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast 

Still to the neighbouring ports they waft“ 

Proverbial wiles and ancient craft 

In this the subtle Greek is found 

For this, and this alone renowned 160 

In vain might Liberty invoke 

The spint to its bondage broke 

Or raise the neck that courts the yoke 

No more her sorrows I bcuail 

Yet this will be a mournful tale 

And they who listen may believe 

Who heard it first had cause to gneve 


Far dark along the blue sea glancing 
The shadows of the rocks advancing 

I Tht I carts amtd thy mounlatns bred — \&IS ] 

II (a the ftnghbcttnng sh<Tres they waft 

Thetr 0 taent and fra" erbtal craft — \b^IS erased } 

I Athens is the property of the Kislar Aga [kizlar aghast] {the 
slave of the Seragl^ and guardian of the women) who appoints 
the Waywode A pander and ennoch — the=c are not polite ) el true 
appellations — now governs the governor of Athens I 

[Hobhousu maintains that this subordination of the waiwodes 
(or vaivodes = the Sclanc 5 &b6eCi (Turkish governors of Athens) to 
a higher Turkish official was on the whole favourable to the liberties 
and well being of the Athenians — Traxds m Albania 1858 i 46] 
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Stait on the fisher’s eye like boat 170 

Of island-pirate or Mamotc , 

And feaiful for his light caique, 

He shuns the near but doubtful creek ' 

Though worn and weary with his toil, 

And cumbered inth his scaly spoil, 

Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oai, 

Till Port Leone’s safer shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes an Eastern night 

r 1- >' 

\\dio thundenng comes on blackest sleed,^ 180 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed ? 

Beneath the clattering lion’s sound 
The caverned Echoes wake around 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound , 

The foam that streaks the courser’s side 
Seems gathered from the Ocean-tide 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest. 

There’s none within his rider’s breast , 

And though to-morrow’s tempest loiiei, 

’Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaoiii ' - 190 

1 He stk}it shuns the doubtful cruk — [ylAS" ] 

1 [Ihe reciter of the tale is a Turkish fisherman, i^ho has been 
employed during the day in the gulf of iEgma, and in the evening, 
apprehensive of the Mainote pirates who infest the coast of Attica, 
lands with his boat on the harbour of Port Leone, the ancient Pirieus 
He becomes the eye-witness of nearly all the incidents in the stor} , 
and in one of them is a principal agent It is to his feelings, and 
particularly to his religious prejudices, that we are indebted for some 
of the most forcible and splendid parts of Uie poem — ^Note bj 
George Agar Ellis, 1797-1833 ] 

2 [In Dr Clarke’s Travels (Edward Daniel Clarke, 1769-1822, 
published Ti avals %n Em ope, Asia, Afnca, 1810-24), word, 
which means mfiael, is alwaj’S written according to its English pro- 
nunciation, Djom Byron adopted the Italian spelling usual among 
the Franks of the Levant — Note to Edthon 1832 

The pronunciation of the word depends on its origin If it is 
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I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

But m tliy lineaments I trace 
^Vhat Time shall strengthen not efface 
1 hough young and pale that sallow front 
Is scathed b> fiery Passion s brunt , 
Though bent on earth thine evil 6)0*- 
As meteor like thou ghdest by 
Right well I view and deem thee one 
^Vhom Othman s sons should slay or shun 


On — on he hastened and he drew oo 

My gaze of w onder as he flew 
Though like a Demon of the night 
He passed and vanished from my sight 
His aspect and his air impressed 
A troubled memory on my breast 
And long upon my startled car 
Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear 
He spurs hts steed, he nears the steep 
That jutting, shadows ocr the deep 
He winds around , he humes by lo 

The rock reUe\es him from mine eje 
For well I ween unwelcome he 
^Vhose glance is fixed on those that flee 
And not a star but sbines too bright 


I Though jcarcely » arked 1 

>1 Ihthktmmy londef as ht fiea > — MATJ 

lltthhtmm} rc tsed aud nattdent g /«c — [ lAT erased] 

associated with the i^rabic jawr a deviating or eriing; the 
initial consonant would be soft bat if with the Persian gawr 
or guehre a fire worshipper the word should be pronounced 
CcW'tr—is Gower Street has come lo be pronounced It is to be 
remarked that to the present day the Neslonans of Urumiah are 
contemned as Gy ours (the G bard) by their Mohammedan country 
men — (From information kindly swplied by Mr A G Ellis of the 
Oriental Pnnted Books and MSS Department British Museum )] 
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On him who lakes such timeless flight.' 

He wound along , but ere he passed 
One glance he snatched, as if his last, 

A moment checked his \\ heeling steed,’ 

A moment breathed him from his speed, 

A moment on his stirrup stood 220 

Why looks he o’er the olive wood ? " 

The Crescent glimmers on the hill. 

The Mosque’s high lamps are quivering still 
Though too lemote for sound to Make 
In echoes of the far tophaikc,- 
The flashes of each joyous peal 
Are seen to prove the Moslem’s zeal 
To-night, set Rbamazam’s sun. 

To-night, the Baiiam feast’s begun , 

To-night but who and what art thou 230 

Of foreign garb and fearful broM ? 

And what are these to thine or thee. 

That thou shouldst either pause or flee ? 

He stood some dread M’as on his face, 

Soon Hatred settled m its place 
It rose not ivith the reddening flush 

I Foi him who takes so fast a fight — erased ] 

II A»d looked along the olive wood — [jI/L? ] 

1 [Compare 

‘ ‘ A moment now he slacked his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ” 

Scott’s Lay of the Ixist Minstrel, Canto I stanza x\mi hnes 1,2] 

2 “Tophaike,” musket The Bairam is announced by the 
cannon at sunset the illummation of the mosques, and the firing of 
all kinds of small arms, loaded with hall, proclaim it during tlie night 

[The Bairam, the Moslem Laster, a festival of three days, suc- 
ceeded the Ramazan 

For ^the illumination of the mosques during the fast of the 
Ramazan, see Childe Haiold, Canto II stanza Iv hne 5, Poetical 
Works, 1899, n 134, note 2 ] 
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Of transient Anger’s hasty blush *• * 

But pale as marble o er the tomb 

^Vhose ghastl) i\hiteness aids its gloom 

His browi^as bent his eye was glazed ■'40 

He raised his arm and fiercely raised 

And sternly shook his hand on high 

As doubting to return or fly,’ 

Impatient of his flight delayed 
Here loud his raven charger neighed — 

Down glanced that hand and grasped his blade 

That sound had burst his waking dream 

As Slumber starts at owlet s scream 

The spur hath lanced his courser’s sides 

Away — away — for life he ndes 50 

Sn ift as the hurled on high jerrced 

Sprmgs to the touch his startled steed 

The rock is doubled and the shore 

Shakes with the clattering tramp no more, 

The crag is won no more is seen 


I Of trails enl An^r*s Darletun'^ bit sh —[ MS J 

II As daubUng 1/ to slay er 

T/ tn turned tt rj. ftly to / // blade 
As hud hts raten e>ar<^r t etgUd— 

T/ at so tud d swelled hu u^aiv •'dream 
As stee/iers start at oat ft scream — f MS ] 

1 (For bastj all the cdilions till the twelfth read dakettnr 
blush On the back of a copy of the eloenlh I^ord U^ron has 
wricten \\ hy did not the printer attend to ihe solitarj correction 
so repeatedly made I have no copy of this and desire to have 
none till my request j complied with — l^ates to Ldi ors 183 

1S37 1 

2 Jerreed or Djcrrid (JaridJ a blunted Turkish javelin which is 
darted from horseb ck with great fo ce and precision It 1 a 
favourite exe cise of the Mu sulmans but I know not if it can be 
called a ma tly one since the most expert 1 1 the art are the Ulack 
Itunucbs of Constai tmople I tbmk next to these a Mamlouk at 
Smyrna was the most skilful that came within my observatio 1 

(Lines « 5 o 251 together with the note were inserted in the Tliir I 
Edition ] 

VOL III H 
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His Christian ciest and haughty mien 
’Twas but an mstant he lestramed 
That fiery barb so sternly reined ^ ' 

’Twas but a moment that he stood, 

Then sped as if by Death pursued , 260 

But in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of Memory seemed to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of cnme 
O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears. 

Such moment pours the grief of years " 

What felt he then, at once opprest 
By all that most distracts the bieast ? 

That pause, which pondered o’er his fate, 

Oh, who Its dreary length shall date ' 270 

Though in Time’s record nearly nought. 

It was Eternity to Thought ' ^ 

For infinite as boundless space 
The thought that Conscience must embiace, 
^Vlllch in itself can comprehend 
Woe without name, or hope, or end - 

1 ’ Twas but an instasit, though so long 
Whe 7 i thus dilated tn my song 
'Twas but an instant — [hfS ] 

n Such moment Iwlds a thousand years 
or, Such moment pi oves the giief of yeais — [MS ] 

1 [“Lord Byron told Mr Murrny thnt he took this idea from 
one of the Arabian tales — that in -which the Sultan puts his head 
into a butt of water, and, though it remains there foi only two or 
three minutes, he imagines that he lives many years during that time 
The story had been quoted by Addison in the Spectatoi ” [No 94, 
June 18, 1711] — Memoir of John Mw lay, 1891, 1 219, note\ 

2 [Lines 271-276 were added in the Third Edition The MS. 
proceeds -with a direction (dated July 31, 1813) to the orinter — 

“And alter ^ 

“ ‘ A life of woe — an age of cnme — ’ 
to 

“ ‘ A life of patn—’va age of crime,’ 
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The hour is past the Giaour is gone 
And did he fly or fall alone ^ 

Woe to that hour he came or went i 

The curse for Hassan s sin was sent 8o 

To turn a palace to a tomb 

He came he went like the Simoom,* 

That harbinger of Fate and gloom 
Beneath whose widely wasting breath 
The very cj press droops to death — 

Dark tree still sad when others grief is fled 
The only constant mourner o er the dead > 

The steed is vanished from the stall 
No serf is seen in Hassan s hall 
The lonely Spider s thin gray pall 90 

Waves slowly widening oer the wall 

1 Bui iittthtr fled tor fell alone — [AfS ] 
i There are two MS Tersions of lines 90-298 (A) a rouc'h 
copy and (B) a fair copj — 

(A) And unde the Sptdet s thm^ey pall 
Is eurtait ed on the splendid wall-~- 


Alter also the lines 

On him who loves or hates or fea $ 

Such moment bolds a thousand years 
to 

0 er him who loves or hates or fears 
Such moment pours the grief of years ] 

I The blast of the desert fjtal to everything living and often 
alluded to in Eastern poetry 

fjames Bruce X730-1794 (nichnaroed Abyssinian Bruce ) gives 
a remarkable description of the simoom I siw from the south east 

a haze come in colour 1 ke the purple part of the rainbow but not 
so compressed or thick ft did not occupy twenty yards m breadth 
and was about twelve feet hi,,b f om the ground It was a kind of 
blush upon the air and it moved very rapidly \\e all lay 

flat on the ground till it was blown over The meteor o 
purple base which I saw was indeed passed but the light air 
which still blew- w as of a heat to threaten suffocation. He goes on 
to say that he did not recover the effect t)f the sandblast on his chest 
for nearly two years (Bruce Life and Travels ed i8jO p 470) 
— /{ete to Edtt ett 1832 ] 
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The Bat builds m his Haram bower,^ 

And in the fortress of his power 
The Owl usurps the beacon-tower , 

The wild-dog howls o’er the fountain’s bum. 

With baffled thirst, and famine, gum, 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust aie spread 
’Twas sweet of yore to see it play 
And chase the sultriness of day, 300 

As sprmging high the silver dew ’ 

In whirls fantastically flew. 

The Bai hath huilt in his mothers hmuei , 

And in the foiiiess of his fowei 
The Owl hath fixed her beacon tower. 

The wild dogs howl on the fountain's bum 
With baffled thiist and famine gnm, 

Foi the stieam is shiiink fiom its maible bed 
Wheie Desolation's dust is spiead — [yJf.S’ ] 

B [“ August 5, 1813, in last of 3"* or first of 4^^ ed ”] 

The lonely Sptdei^s thin g/ey pall 
Is cut tamed o'ei the splendid wall — 

The Bat builds in his mother’s bowei , 

And in the foitiess of his powet 
The Owl hath fixed her beacon-towei , 

The wild dog howls o'ei the fountain's bi ink. 

But vainly lolls his tongue to drink — \fiIS ] 

1 The Silva dew of coldness sprinkling 
In di ops fantastically twinkling 
As fioni the spring the silvei dew 
In will) Is fantastically flew 
And dashed luxuiions coolness lound 
The ail — and vaduie on the ground — ] 

I [Compaie “The walls of Balclutha were desolated The 

stream of Clutha was removed from its place by the fall of the u alls 
The fo\ looked out from the windows " (Ossian’s Balclutha) “ The 
dreary night-owl screams in the solitary retreat of his mouldering 
ivy-covered tower” {Lainul, or the Song of Despair Poems of 
Ossian, discovered by the Baron de Harold, 1787, p 172) Com- 
pare, too, the well-known lines, “The spider holds the veil in the 
palace of Cmsar , the owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afrasyab ” (A Giammai of the Peisian Language, by Sir W Jones, 
1S09, p 106) I 
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And flung luxunous coolness round 
The air, and verdure o er the ground 
Tnas sueet when doadiess stars vrere bright 
To view the wave of waterj light, 

And hear its melody by night 

And oft had Hassans Childhood played 

Around the verge of that cascade , 

And oft upon his mother’s breast 310 

That sound had harmomred his rest 

And oft had Hassan s Youth along 

Its bank been soothed by Beauty s song 

A.nd softer seemed each melting tone 

Of Music mingled with its own 

But ne er shall Hassan s Age repose 

Along the brink at Twilights close 

The stream that filled that font is fled — 

The blood that vv armed his heart is shed ' 

And here no more shall human voice 3 o 

Be heard to rage regret rejoice 
The last sad note that swelled the gale 
Was womans wildest funeral wail 
quenched m silence all is still 
But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shnll 
Though raves the gust, and floods the min 
No hand shall close its clasp again 
On desert sands twere joy to scan 
The rudest steps of fellow man 
So here the very voice of Grief ^30 

Might wake an Echo like relief — 

At least twouldsay All are not gone , 

1 F r th rtty F x and Ja ialgau t 
May zatnly for Us uaters fa t — TAAS"] 
or TJtefamtshed/x Ihen Iddo<'gauit 
May zainly for its asaters fa t — [MS ] 
ii Might strike a i echo f IAS" J 
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There lingers Life, though but m one ” 
For many a gilded chamber’s there, 
Which Solitude might well forbear , ^ 
Within that dome as yet Decay 
Hath slowly worked her cankering maj' 
But gloom IS gathered o’er the gate, 

Nor there the Fakir’s self will wait , 

Nor theie will wandering Dervise slay, 
For Bounty cheers not his delay , 

Nor there will weary stranger halt 
To bless the sacred “ bread and salt ” " ' 


h 


ed, 

spread. 


I A»d welcojHC Life though but lu out 
For many a gilded chambers theu 
Unmeet foi Solitude to shaic — ] 

II To shaie the Masters “ head and salt ” — ] 

1 [“I have just recollected an alteration }ou maj make m 
proof Among the lines on Hassan’s Sctai, is this—' Unmeev^ 
for Solitude to share ’ Now, to share implies more than om, and 
Solitude is a single gentlewoman it must be thus — 

“ ‘ For many a gilded cl’amber’s there, 

Which Solitude might -nell forbear 

and so on Will you adopt this correction ’ and pray accept a 
cheese from me for your trouble ” — Letter to John Murrai, Stilton, 
October 3, 1813, Ldfeis, 1898, n 274 1 

2 [To partake of food — to break bread and taste salt with jour 
host, ensures the safety of the guest even though an cncmi, his 
person from that moment becomes sacred — (Note appended to Letter 
of October 3, 1813 ) 

“I leave this {vtd, supia, note i) to your discretion if anjbodj 
thinks the old Im-^ a good one or the cheese a bad one, don’t ' 
accept either But in that case the word shaie is repeated soon 
after in the line — 

“ ‘ To share the master’s bread and salt , ’ 
and must be altered to — 

“ ‘To break the master’s bread and salt ’ 

This is not so well, though — confound it ' ” 

“If the old line [‘Unmeet for Solitude to ihare’l stands, let the 
other run thus — 

“ ‘ Nor there will wearj traveller halt, 

To bless the sacred bread and salt ’ 

(P S to Murray, Octobei 3, 1813 ) 



Alike must Wealth and Povertj 
Pass heedless and unheeded bj 
For Courtesy and Pity died 
With Hassan on the mountain side 
His roof that refuge unto men 
Is Desolation s hungry den 

The guest flies the hall and the \assal from labour ^50 
Since his turban was cleft bj the infldels sabre * 


I hear the sound of coming feet 
But not a voice mine ear to greet 
More near — each turban I can scan 
Ajid silver sheathed ataghan , 
rhe foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green ^ 


i And told llospttahty tkrtnks from tke labour 

The ilate fed Ait halier and the serf left I s labour -^XMS \ 
or Ahl there Hospial ty Itgl t u ihy labour 
or Ah! %hofor the IrneUet** toltueutll lobourt-^lMS] 

The emendauon of line 33S made that of line 343 unnecessary 
but both emendations were accepted 
(Moore says(Zi/<' p 191 fiote)iiM the directions are wiiiteri on 
a separate sup of paper from the letter to Murray of October 3 
iSt 3) 1 

1 1 need hardly observe that Chanty and Hospitality are the 
first duties enjoined by Mahomet and to say truth very generally 
practised by his disciples The first pnuse that can be bestowed on 
a chief IS a panegyric on his bounty the next on bis valour 
{ Serve God and show kindness onto parents and relations 
and orphans, and the poor and yonr nei hbour who is of km to 
yon and the traveller and the capUves etc — ICorAn cap jv 

Lines 350 351 were inserted in the Fifth Edition ] 

2 The ataghan a long dagger worn with pistols in the belt m a 
metal scabbard generally of silver and among the wealthier gilt 
ot of gold 

3 Green is the privileged colour of the prophet numerous pre 
tended descendants with them as here laith (the family inherit 
ance) is supposed to supersede the necessity of good works they 
are the worst of a very indifferent brood 
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“ Ho I \\ho art thou ? ” “This low salam ' 

Replies of I^Ioslem faith I am ‘ 

The burthen ye so gently bear, 360 

Seems one that claims your utmost rare, 

And, doubtless, holds some precious freight 
My humble bark would gladly wait ” " 

“Thou speakest sooth thy skifi' unmoor 
And waft us from the silent shore . 

Nay, leave the sail still furled, and pl\ 

The nearest oar that’s scattered by, 

And midway to those rocks where slee[) 

The channelled waters dark and deep 

Rest from y'our task — so — bia\cly done, 370 

Our course has been right swiftl} nm 

Yet ’tis the longest loyage, I trow. 

That one of ' 

ft 

Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank 
The calm wave rippled to the bank, 

I watched it as it sank, methought 

1 Talc ye atid gixw yc that salarn, 

That says oj lilosU m faitl I av — [J\fS ] 

11 IVhtch one of ^ofidct baths may ■watt — [hhS ] 

1 “ Salam alcikoum ' alcikoum 'alam ! ” peace be with )ou, be 
with you peace — the salutation resened for the faithful — to a 
Chnstian, “ Urlanila ' ” a good journey , or ” saban hirescm, saban 
serula,” good morn, good even, and sometimes, “maj jour end 
be happy ' ” are the usual salutes 

[“After both sets of prajers, Farz and Sunnah, the Moslem 
looks o\er his right shoulder, and sajs, ‘The Peace (of Allah) be 
upon you and the ruth of Allah,’ and repeats the aiords o\er the 
left shoulder The salutation is addressed to the Guardian Angels, 
or to the bystanders (Moslem), aaho, however, do not return it ” — 
Atahan Nights, b} Richard F Burton, 1S87 Sufplcmctital 
Nights, 1 14, note'\ 

2 [In the MS and the first five editions the broken line (373) 
consisted of two words onlj, “ That one ”] 



Some motion from the current caught 

Bestirred it more — twas but the beam 

That checkered o er the living stream 

I gazed till vanishing from mcw 380 

Like lessening pebble it mthdren 

Still less and less, a speck of T^hitc 

That gemmed the tide then mocked the sight , 

And all its hidden secrets sleep, 

Known but to Genu of the deep 
Which trembling in their coral ca\cs 
The> dare not whisper to the waves 


As rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen * of Eastern spring 
O er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 390 

Invites the )oung pursuer near 
And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Tlicn leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child, 

With hue as bright and wing as wild 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed m tears 

If won, to equal ills betrayed *• 400 

Woe waits the insect and the maid 

1 If caught to fate aide ietrayed — [ MS J 
I The blue winged butterfly of Kashmeer the most rare and 
beautiful of the species 

[The same lasccts (butterflies of Cachemir) arc celebrated m an 
unpublished poem of Mcsihi Sir Anthony Sbirlcy relates that 

It was customary m Fersia to hawk after butterflies with sparrows 
made to that use — Note by S to Vathek cd 1893 p 222 

Byron in his Journal December 1 1813 speaks of Lady Charlc 
montas that blue winged Kashmirian bnttcrflyofbook learning ] 
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A life of pain, the loss of peace , 

Fiom infant’s play, and man’s capncc 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its chaim by being caught, 

For ever)' touch that v\oocd its stay 
Hath brushed its brightest hues* an ay, 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 

’Tis left to fly or fall alone 

With nounded ning, or bleeding breast, 410 
Ah I nhere shall either victim rest? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before ^ 

Or Beauty, blighted m an hour, 

Find joy nithin her broken bonci ^ 

No gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne’er droop the ning o’er those that die, 

And lovelier things hav c mere) show n 
To ever)' failing but their own. 

And every noe a tear can claim 420 

Except an erring Sister’s shame 


The Mind, that broods o’er guilty n oes, 

Is like the Scorpion girt by fire , 

In circle narrow ing as it glow s,' 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till inly searched by thousand throes. 

And maddening in her ire. 

One sad and sole relief she know s 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 

■\\Tiose venom never yet was vain, 430 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain. 

And darts into hei desperate brain 

1 The gathci tng Jlavies aioiind hu close ■ — [MS tiastd ] 
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So do the dark in soul expire 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire * 

So wnthes the mmd Remorse hath nven 
Unfit for earth undoomed for heaven 
Darkness above despair beneath 
Around it flame within it death ! 

• not 

Black Hassan from the Haram flies 
Nor bends on IV Oman s form his eyes 440 

The unwonted chase each hour employs 
Yet shares he not the hunter’s jo>s 
Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 
^Vhen Leila dwelt m his Serai 
Doth Leila there no longer dwell^ 

That tale can only Hassan tell 

Strange rumours m our cit> say 

Upon that eve she fled away 

AVhen Rhamazan s * last sun was set 

And flashing from each Minaret 450 

I Sa itnthet the mind by Censaenee men —\MS ) 

1 Alluding to the dubious suicide of the scorpion so placed for 
experiment by gentle philosophers Some mamtain that the position 
of the sting when turned towards the bead is merely a convulsire 
movement but others have actually brought in the verdict Felo 
de se The scorpions are surely interested in a speedy decision of 
the question as ff once fairly established as insect Catos they will 
probably be allowed to live as Jong as they think proper without 
being martyred for the sake of an hypothesis 

[Byron assured Dallas that the simile of the scorpion was imagined 
in his sleep — RecolUetions 0/ tJe Lfe of Lord Byron by P C 
Dallas p 264 

Probably in some instances the poor scorpion has been burnt to 
death and the well known habit of these creatures to raise the tail 
over the back and recurve it so that the extremity touches the 
fore part of the cephalo thorax has led to the idea that it was 
stinging Itself —Encyel Bnt art Aradmida by Rev O P 
Cambridge ii 281 ] 

2 The cannon at sunset close the Rh m n [Compare Chtlde 
Harold Canto II stanza Iv line 5 Poetual IVorls 1899 11 134 
note 2 ] 
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Millions of lamps proclaimed the feast 
Of Bairam thiough the boundless East 
’Twas then she went as to the bath. 

Which Hassan vainly searched in wiath, 

For she was flown her master’s rage 
In likeness of a Georgian page. 

And far beyond the Moslem’s powei 
Had wronged him with the faithless Giaour 
Somewhat of this had Hassan deemed , 

But still so fond, so fair she seemed, 460 

Too well he trusted to the slave 
AVhose treachery deserved a grave 
And on that eve had gone to Mosque, 

And thence to feast in his Kiosk 
Such IS the tale his Nubians tell. 

Who did not watch their charge too well , 

But others say, that on that night. 

By pale Phingan’s ^ trembling light. 

The Giaour upon his jet-black steed 

Was seen, but seen alone to speed 470 

With bloody spur along the shore. 

Nor maid nor page behind him bore 

^ r 

Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell. 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well , 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beamed forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid. 

Bright as the jewel of Giamschid ^ 

1 Phmgari, the moon [^eyydpt is derived from (j}eyydptoi', dim 
of ^fjyos ] 

2 The celebrated fabulous ruby of Sultan Giamschid, the em- 
belhsher of Istakhar , from its splendour, named bchebgerag [Schab- 
chiragh], “ the torch of night , ” also “ the cup of the sun,” etc In 
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Yea Soul and should our prophet say 480 

That form was nought but breathing claj 
B} Alla • I would ansi\er nay 
Though on A 1 Sirat s ^ arch I stood 
^Vhlch totters o er the fiery flood, 

the First Edition Giamschid was wntlen as a word of three 
syllables so D Herbelot has it bat I am told Ridiatdson reduces 
it to a dissyllable and writes Jamshid I hase left in the text 
the orthography of the one with the pronunaaiton of the other 
[The MS and First Edition read Bright as the gem of Giam 
schid Byron s iint intention \%as to change the line into Bright as 
the niby of Giamschid but to thi Moore objected that as the 
companson of his heroine s eye to a ruby might onluckily call up 
the idea of its being bloodshot he had better change the line to 
Bnght as the jewel etc 

For the original of Byron s note see S Henley note Vatkeh 
1S93 p 30 See too Btbltolhiqut One^itale 1781 

111 7 

Sir Richard Barton {Arabian Agftt SB m 440) gives the 
following rituml of the conflicting legends Jam 1 jamshid is a 
well known commonplace m Moslem folk lore but commentators 
cannot agree whether Jam be a mirror or a cup In the latter 
sense it would represent the Cjathomantic cup of the Patriarch 
Joseph and the symbolic bowl of Nestor Tamshid may be trans 
lated either Jam the bright or the Cup of the Sun this ancient 
king IS the Solomon of the grand old Guebres 

hiUgerald in a verj composite quatram (stanza v ) which can 
not be claimed as a tran lation at all (see the Rubi of Omar 
khayyam by Cdtvard Heron Allen 1$9S) embodies a late version 
of the myth— 

Iram is gone and all his Rose 

And Jamshyd s sev n ringed Cup where no one knows ] 

I A1 Sirat the bridge of breadth narrower than the thread of a 
famished spider and sharper than the edge of 3 sword over which 
the Mussulmans must skale into Paradise to which it is the only 
entrance but this is not the worst the over beneath being hell 
itself into which as may be expected the unskilful and tender of 
foot contrive to tumble with a facihs descensus Avemi not very 
pleasing m p ospect to the next passenger There is a shorter cut 
downwards for the Jews and Chr^tians 
[Byron is agam indebted to Vatkek and S Henley on Vathtk 
p 237 for his information The authority for the le.,ead of the 
Bridge of Paradise is not the koran but the Book of Mawakef 
quoted by Edward Pococke in his Commentary {Botx Miscellanea) 
on the /Iw/'a of Moses Maimomdcs (Oxford 1654 p 28S) — 

Stretched across the back of Hell it is narrower than a javel n 
sharper than the edge of a sword But all must the passage 
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With Paradise within m} vieii, 

And all his Honns beckoning through 
Oh ' who young Leila’s glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed 
Which saith that woman is but dust, 

A soulless toy for tyrant’s lust ? ^ 490 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the Immortal shone , 

On her fair cheek’s unfading hue 

The young pomegranate’s ^ blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever nev , 

Her hair in hyacmthme flow,^ 

believers as well as infidels, and it baffles the understanding to 
imagine in what manner they keep their foothold ” 

Tlie legend, or rather allegory, to which there would seem to be 
some allusion m the words of Scripture, “ Strait is the gate,” etc , 
IS of Zoroastrian origin Compare the Zend-Avesta, Yasna m\ 6 
{Saaed Books of the East, edited by F Max Muller, 1887, x-cxi 
261), “With even threefold (safety and wath speed) I w'lll bring his 
soul over the Bridge of i?inva/,” etc ] 

1 A vulgar error the Koran allots at least a third of Paradise 
to well-behaved women , but bv far the greater number of Mussul- 
mans interpret the text their own way, and exclude their moieties 
from heaven Being enemies to Platonics, they cannot discern “ any 
fitness of things ” in the souls of the other sex, conceiving them to 
be superseded by the Houris 

[Sale, in his Prehminaiy Discourse (“ Chandos Classics,” p 80), 
in dealing with this question, notes “ that there are several passages 
in the Koran which affirm that women, m the next life, will not 
only be punished for their evil acbons, but will also receive the 
rewards of their good deeds, as well as the men, and that in this 
case God will make no distinction of sexes ” A single quotation 
will suffice “God has promised to believers, men and women, 
gardens beneath which rivers flow% to dwell therein for aye , and 
goodly places in the garden of Eden ” — The Qitd&n, translated 
by E H Palmer, 1880, vi 183 ] 

2 An Oriental simile, w^hich may, perhaps, though fairly stolen, 
be deemed “ plus Arabe qu’en Arabic ” 

[Gulnar (the heroine of the Coisatr is named Gulnare) is Persian 
for a pomegranate flower J 

3 Hyacmthme, in Arabic “ Sunbul , ” as common a thought in 
the Eastern poets as it was among the Greeks 

[S Henley {Vathek, 1893, p 208) quotes two lines from the 
Sohma (lines 5, 6) of Sir W Jones — 
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When left to roll its folds beloi\ 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all 

Hath snept the marble where her feet 500 

Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 

Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 

It fell and caught one stain of earth 

The cygnet noblj walks the water 

So moved on earth Circassia s daughter, 

The loveliest bud of Franguestan ! * 

As rears her crest the ruffled Swan 

And spurns the wa\e with wings of pnde 
“When pass the steps of stranger man 
Along the banks that bound her tide 510 

Thus rose fair Leila s whiter neck — 

Thus armed with beauty would she check 
Intrusion s glance till Folly s gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise 
Thus high and graceful was her gait 
Her heart as tender to her mate, 

Her mate — stem Hassan, who was he ? 

Abs 1 that name was not for thee ‘ * 

• » » • * 

Stem Hassan hath a journey ta en 
With twenty vassals m his train 520 

Each armed as best becomes a man 
With arquebuss and ataghan 

The fragrant hyacinths of A«a s hair 
That wanton with the laughing summer air 
and refers Miltons Hyacinthine locks (Paradtse Lost it 301) 
to Lucian s Pro Imagintbus cap v J 

1 Franguestan Circassia [Or Europe generally — the land 
of the Frank ] 

2 [Lines 504-518 were in erted m the second revise of the Third 
Edition July 31 181 ] 
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The chief before, as decked for i\ar, 

Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stained with the best of Arnaut blood, 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few returned to tell the tale 

Of i\hat befell in Parnc’s vale 

The pistols uhich his girdle bore 

Were those that once a Pasha wore, 530 

Which still, though gemmed and bossed Mith gold, 

Even robbers tremble to behold 

’Tis said he goes to is 00 a bride 

More true than her ssho left his side , 

The faithless slave that broke her hosier. 

And 11 orse than faithless — for a Giaour ' 

^ 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill, 

And sparkle in the fountain rill. 

Whose welcome 11 aters, cool and cleai , 

Draw blessings from the mountaineer 540 

Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’tiiere vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord. 

And trembling for his secret hoard 
Here may he rest where none can see. 

In crowds a slave, in deserts free , 

And with forbidden nine may stain 
The bowl a Moslem must not drain 

The foremost Tartar’s in the gap 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap , 550 

The rest in lengthenuig Ime the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile ; 
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Above, the mountain rears a peak, 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak 

And theirs may be a feast to mght 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow s light 

Beneath a nver*s wintry stream 

Has shrunk before the summer beam 

And left a channel bleak and bare 

Save shrubs that spnng to pensh there 560 

Each side the midway path there lay 

Small broken crags of granite gray 

By time, or mountam lightning, nven 

From summits clad m mists of heaven , 

For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura * unveiled ? 

• • » • # 

They reach the grove of pine at last 
Bismillah • now the peril s past 
For yonder view the opening plain 
And there we II pnck our steeds amam 570 
The Chiaus spake and as he said 
A bullet whistled 0 er his head 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground ' 

Scarce had they time to check the rein 

1 [Parnassus.] 

2 In the name of God tbecommcDcementof all the chapters 
of the Koran bat one [the ninth] and of prayer and thanlcsgiving 

[ BismiUah (in full Bum llaht rrahmattt rraAeem 1 c In 
(he name of Allah the God of Afercy the Merciful ] is often used 
as a deprecatory formula Sir R Burton {Arabia t Nt kts 1 
40) cites as an equivalent the remembering Iddio e Sontl of 
Boccaccio s Decameron vm 9 

The Mb reads Thank Alla I norv the peni s past ] 

3 [A Turkish messenger sergeant or Iictor The proper sixteen- 
seventeenth century pronunciation would have been ckausk but ap 
parently the nearest approach to Ibis was ekaus whence chouse and 
ch aush and the vulgar lorm cAtaus (A Eng Diet art Chiaus ) 
The peculations of a certain cbiaus m the year A d 1000 arc 
said to have been the origin of the word to chouse ] 

\OL HI I 
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Swift fiom their steeds the riders bound, 

But three shall never mount again 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 

The dying ask levenge in vain 
With steel unsheathed, and carbine bent, 

Some o’er their courser’s harness leant, 580 

Half sheltered by the steed , 

Some fly beneath the nearest lock. 

And there await the coming shock, 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 

"Who dare not quit their craggy screen 
Stem Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course. 

Till fiery flashes in the van 

Proclaim too sure tlie robber-clan 590 

Have well secured the only way 

Could now avail the promised prey , 

Then curled his very beard ^ with ire, 

And glared his eye with fiercer fire , 

“ Though far and neai the bullets hiss, 

I’ve scaped a bloodier hour than this ” 

And now the foe tbeir covert quit. 

And call his vassals to submit , 

But Hassan’s frown and funous word 
Are dreaded more than hostile swoid, 600 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resigned carbine or ataghan. 


I A phenomenon not uncommon with an angry Mussulman In 
1809 the Capitan Pacha’s whiskers at a diplomatic audience were 
no less lively with indignation than a tiger cat’s, to ,the horror of all 
the dragomans , the portentous mustachios twisted, they stood erect 
of their own accord, and were expected every moment to change 
their colour, but at last condescended to subside, which, probably, 
saved more heads than they contained hairs 
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Nor raised the craven cry Amatm i * 

In fuller sight more near and near 
The lately ambushed foes appear 
And issmng from the groie advance 
Some who on battle-charger prance 
Who leads them on with foreign brand 
Far flashing in his red nght hand ? 

‘ T:s he 1 tis he ' I know him now 6io 

I know him by his pallid brow 
I know him by the evil eje * 

That aids his envious treacheiy 
I know him by his jet black barb 
Though now arrayed in Amaut garb, 

Apostate from his own vile faith 
It shall not save him from the death 
Tis he * w ell met m any hour 
Lost Leib s love — accursed Gnour ’ 

As rolls the nver into Ocean ^ 6*o 

In sable torrent wildly streaming 
As the sea tide s opposing motion 
In azure column proudly gleaming 
Beats back the current many a rood 
In curling foam and mingling flood 
While eddying whirl and Breaking wa\e 
Roused by the blast of winter rave 
Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash 
The lightnings of the waters flash 

1 Amaun quarter pardon 

[Line 603 rvas inserted in a proof of the Second Edition dated 
July 24 1813 Nor rais^ tberiraort/cry Amaun I ] 

2 The evil eye a common supcrstiOon in the Levant and of 
which the imaginay effects are yet very smgnlar on those who con 
ceive themselves affected 

3 [Compare As with a thousand waves to the rocks so Swarans 
host came on — Fmgal bk 1 Ossian llorks 1807 i 19 ] 
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In awful \\hUcness o’er the shore, 630 

That shines and shakes beneath the roar , 

Thus — as the stream and Ocean greet, 

With uaAes that madden as the) meet 
Thus join the bands, uhom mutual urong, 

And fate, and furj, dri\c along 
The bickering sabres’ shn enng jar , 

And pealing uide or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing car. 

The deathshot hissing from afar , 

The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 640 
Reverberate along that sale. 

More suited to the shepherd’s talc 
Though feu the numbers — theirs the strife. 

That neitlicr spares nor speaks for life • ' 

Ah I fondl) ) outhful hearts can press, 

To seire and share the dear caress 

But Love itself could never pant 

For all that Beauty sighs to grant 

With half the fervour Hate bestows 

Upon the last embrace of foes, 650 

IVlien grappling in the fight they fold 

Those aims that ne’er shall lose their hold 

Fnends meet to part. Love laughs at faith, 

True foes, once*met, are joined till death ' 

ft t tt * 

With sabre shiv'ered to the hilt. 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt. 

Yet strained within the severed hand 
\Vhich quivers round that faithless brand , 

His turban far behind him rolled, * 

And cleft in twmn its firmest fold , 660 

1 That neither gives nor asis foi life — [MS ] 
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His flo\\ing robe by falchion torn 
And cnmson as those douds of mom 
That streaked wth dusky red portend 
The da> shall have a stormy end 
A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore ^ 

His breast vith nounds unnumbered nven 
His back to earth his face to Heaven 
Fall n Hassan lies — his unclosed eye 
Yet low ermg on his enemy, 670 

As if the hour that sealed his fate 
bumving left his quenchless hate 
And o er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below 
^ * 

Yes Leila sleeps beneath the wave 
But his shall be a redder grave 
Her spirit pointed well the steel 
"Which taught that felon heart to feel 
He called the Prophet but his power 
"Waji vain against the vengeful Giaour 680 

He called on Alla — but the word 
Arose unheeded or unheard 
Thou Paymm fool > could Leilas prajer 
Be passed and thine accorded there ? 

I 'Watched my time I leagued with, these 
The traitor in his turn to seize 
My wrath is wreaked the deed is done 
And now I go — but go alone 
***** 

* ^ » « * » 

1 The flo'wered shawls gene ally worn by persons of rank 

2 [Compare Catilina vero long^ a >ai inter hostmm cadarera 
rcpertus esc paululnm eCiam spirans/erodamqaeanmu quam habne 
rat virus in rultu retmens — Cailta cap 6i Optra 18 o i T24 ] 
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The biowsmg camels’ bells aie tinkling ' 

His mother looked from her lattice high ^ 690 

She saw the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneath her eye, 

She saw the planets faintly twinkling 
“ ’Tis twilight sure his tram is nigh ” 

She could not rest in the garden-bower, 

But gazed through the grate of his steepest tower 
“ Why comes he not ? his steeds are fleet, 

Nor shrmk they fiom the summer heat, 

Why sends not the Bndegroom his promised gift ? 

Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift ^ 700 

Oh, false reproach ' yon Tartar now 
Has gamed our nearest mountain’s brow, 

And wanly the steep descends, 

1 His moihei look'd fi otn the lattice high, 

With throbbing heai t and eagei eye, 

The browsing camel bells are tmlling, 

4 nd the last beam of twilight twinkling 
’ Tis eve , his ti am should now be nigh 
She could not test in het gat den bowei. 

And gazed thtough the loop of het steepest tower 
‘ ‘ Why comes he not 1 his steeds are fleet. 

And well ate they tiain'd to the summet^s heat ” — [A^S ] 

Another copy began — 

The browsing camel bells ate tinkling. 

And the fltst beam of evening twinhling , 

His mother looked ft om her lattice high. 

With thtobbing bteast and eager eye — 

“'Tis tiuilight — sut e his tt am IS nigh " — [AIS Aug 11,1813] 

The btowstng cameVs bells are tinkling 

The dews of eve the pastut e spntil ling 

And rising planets feebly twinkling 

His mothet looked ft om the lattice high 

With thtobbing heat t and eagei eye — [Toutth Edition ] 

[These lines were erased, and lines 689-692 were substituted 
They appeared first in the Fifth Edition ] 

I [“The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattice. Why is his chanot so long m coming’ why 
tarry the wheels of his chanot ’ ” — fudges v 28 ] 
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And now wthm the \allcy bends ’• 

And he bears the gift at his saddle bow — 

How could I deem his courser slow ? 

Right well my laigess shall repaj 
His welcome speed and weary waj 

The Tartar lighted at the gate 
But scarce upheld his fainting weight ' 710 

His swarthy visage spake distress 
But this might be from wearmess , 

His garb with sanguine spots was dyed 
But these might be from his courser s side 
He drew the token from his vest — 

Angel of Death • tis Hassan s cloven crest ' 

His calpac ^ rent — his caftan red — 

Lad) a fearful bnde diy Son hath wed 
Me not from mercy did they spare 
But this empurpled pledge to bear 7 o 

Peace to the brave ' whose blood is spilt 
IVbe to the Giaour I for his the guilt 


A Turban carved m coarsest stone 
A Pillar with rank weeds oerg^own 

I Aftd ftnu fits courser’s pace ame ids — erased J 

II I ouH not dee n my son jsas si w — [AfS erased J 

III Tfe Tartar sped beneath the gate 

And jlu f to earth hts fast ting jset'>'kt — [ MS j 

1 The calpac is the solid cap or centre part of the head«dress 
the shawl is wound round it and forms the turban 

- The turban pillar and inscnpUve verse decorate the tombs 
of the Osmanhes whether in the cemete y or the woldemess In 
the mountains you frequently pass similar mementos and on inquiry 
you are informed that they record some victim of rebellion plunder 
or revenge 

[The following is a Koran verse Every one that is upon 
It (the earth) perisheth but the person of thy Lord ab deth the 
possessor of glory and honour (Sur Iv 26 27) (See Kufic 
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Wheieon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran verse that mouins the dead, 

Point out the spot where Hassan fell 

A victim in that lonely dell 

There sleeps as true an Osmanhe 

As e’er at Mecca bent the Icncc 730 

As ever scorned forbidden v me, 

Or prayed with face towards the shnne, 

In orisons resumed anew 
At solemn sound of “ Alla Hu ' ” ^ 

Yet died he by a stranger’s hand, 

And stranger in his native land , 

Yet died he as in arms he stood, 

And unavenged, at least in blood 
But him the maids of Paradise 
Impatient to their halls invite, 740 

And the dark heaven of Houris’ eyes 
On him shall glance for ever bright , 

They come their kerchiefs green they va\e,- 
And V elcome with a kiss the brave > 

Who falls in battle ’gainst a Giaour 
Is worthiest an immoital bower 


'tombstones in the British Jluscuin,” b) Professor Wright, Ploc€^d- 
i 7 igs of the Biblical Ai chceologtcal Society, 1S87, i\ 337, sq ] 

1 “ Alla Hu ' ” the concluding vords of the Muezzin’s call to 
prayer from the highest gallery on the exterior of the Minaret On 
a still evening, when the Muezzin has a fine ^Olce, -nliich is fre- 
quently the case, the effect is solemn and beautiful bej ond all the 
bells in Chnstendom [Valid, the son of Abdalmalek, vas the first 
who erected a minaret or turret , and this he placed on the grand 
mosque at Damascus, for the muezzin or crier to announce from it 
the hour of prayer {See D’Hcrbclot, Bibliothlqne Orietitole, 1783, 
VI 473, art “Valid” See, too, Childe Hai old. Canto 11 stanza 
lix line 9, Poetical Woils, 1899, n 136, iiotc i )] 

2 The folloiving is part of a battle-song of the Turks — “I see 
— I see a dark-eyed girl of Paradise, and she waves a handkerchief, 
a kerchief of green , and cries aloud, ‘ Come, kiss me, for I love 
thee,’ ” etc 
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But thou false Infidel I shall -^Tithe 
Beneath a^ enging Monkir's * scythe 
And from its torments scape alone 
To ^vande^ round lost Eblis * throne, 750 
And fire unquenchcd unquenchable 
Around ^Mtliin, th) heart shall dwell 
Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell I 
But first on earth as Vampire ^ sent, 

1 Monkir and Psckir are tbe m({aiutors of (he dead before 
whom the corpse undergoes a slight noticute and preparatorj 
training for damnation Jf the ruisncrs are none of the clearest he 
u hauled up with a scythe and tbumped down with a red hot mace 
till properly seasoned with a ranety of subsidiary probations The 
office of these angels is no sinecure there are oat two and the 
number of orthodox deceased betn" m a small proportion to the 
remainder their handsarealwajsfuJi —Sce^e/»i‘ Ctrtnon v 90 

III 59 6S 118 znASaX^sJ^Him$fatyPuc«uru(<}t^eAfrai p lOl 

JlJyron IS again indebted to S Ilcnlcy (see f 1S93 p 

\ccordiBg to Pococke (/VrTj Jifuce/Iaf ett p 

241} tbe ani,cl$ Moncarand Nacir are black ghastlr and of fearsome 
{ispMt Their function is to hold Inqaisitron on (he corpse If Ais 
replies are orthodox (tfej/e/ioirmniV) be ts bidden to sleep meetly 
and toundU in bis tomb but if his ^ncw8 are lax and unsound he is 
cudgelled between the ears with iron rods 1/Oud arc bis groans 
and audible to tbe whole wide world save to those deaf animal 
men and genu Finallj the earth u enjoined to press him ti(,ht and 
keep him close till the crack of doom ] 

2 Cblis the Oriental Pnnee of Darkness 

3 The Vampire superstition 1$ still general in the Lesont 
Honest roumcforl [Kdai on (fun Iiy/rg? du Lfant par Joseph 
Fitton dc Toumefort 1,17 i 131J tells a long story which hir 
Southey in the notes on TJaMa [book siii tioltt cd iSjS 

IV 297-300] quotes about these Vroucolochas ( \roucolo 
casses ] as he calls them ITre Romaic term is Vardoulacha 
I recollect a whole familj being tenjficd bj the scream of a child 

{ which they imagined must proceed from such a sisitation The 
Greeks never mention the word without horror I find that 

Broucolokas is an old Icytimatc Hellenic appellation— at least 
IS so applied to Arsenms, who according to the Creeks was after 
his death animated by the Dcsil The moderns however use the 
word I mention 

[Bo pic(fAa oi 0 p k 6 \ k I {= tbe Bohemian and Slovak Vrholck^ 
IS modem Greek for a ghost or vampire George Bentotes in hi 
A { Khy Tp[y\eerffoy pubtisbcd W ' JCnna in 1790 (sec Chide Harold 
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Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place. 

And suck the blood of all thy race , 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight dram the stream of life , 760 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 

Must feed thy livid living corse 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 

Shall know the demon for their sire. 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them. 

Thy flowers are ^\lthercd on the stem 
But one that for thy enme must fall, 

The youngest, most beloved of all. 

Shall bless thee with a fathoms name 

That word shall wrap tliy heart in flame ' 770 

Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 

Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark. 

Canto II Notes, Papers, etc , No III , 2 \hltcal fVorks, 1S99, ii 
197), renders Ppovic 6 \aKaT “lutin,” and PpovKoKiatTfiivosy '‘de\cnu 
nn spectre ” 

Arsenins, Archbishop of Monembasia (circ, 1530), was famous for 
his scholarship He prefaced Ins Scfwha m Septan JSuriptdts 
T-jageedtas (Basileie, 1544) by a dedicatory epistle in Greek to his 
friend Pope Paul III “Pie submitted to the Church of Rome, 
which made him so odious to the Greek schismatics that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople excommunicated him , and the Greeks 
reported that Arsenius, after his death, w’as Btonkolal as, that 
IS, that the Devil hovered about his corps and re animated him ” 
(Bayle, Dtctwnaiy, 1 50S, art “Arsenius”) Martinus 

Crusius, in his Tuico-Gietcm, lib ii (Basilcm, 1584, p 151), 
records the death of Arsenius wlule under sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and adds that “his miserable corpse turned black, and 
swelled to the size of a drum, so that all who beheld it w ere horror- 
stricken, and trembled exceedingly ” Hence, no doubt, the legend 
which Bayle takes vabatim from Guillet, “ Les Grecs disent qu’ 
Arsenius, apres la inort fust BroukolakasP' etc {Lacddhnotie, 
Ancmifie ct Notivelle, par Le Sieur de la Guilleticre, 1676, 11 5S6 
See, too, for “ Arsenius,” Fabricii Script Gr Var , 1808, xi 581, 
and Gesnen Bibliotheca Univ , ed 1545, fol 96 ) Bjron, no doubt, 
got his information from Bayle By “old legitimate Hellenic” 
he must mean literary as opposed to klephtic Greek ] 
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And the last glass) glance must \le^^ 

^Vh^ch freezes o er its lifeless blue , 

Then uith unhallowed hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her >c}Iow hair 
Of which m life a lock when shorn 
Affections fondest pledge was worn, 

But now IS borne ana> by tbcc 
Memorial of thine agon> 1 780 

Wet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard hp, * 

Then stalking to thy sullen gra^c 
Go — and with Gouts and Afnts ra\c 
Till these in horror shrink awa) 

From Spectre more accursed than the) I 


How name )e )on lone Calo>er? ’ 

His features I have scanned before 

1 The fresboess of ihe face (? TV/ tilttns cf th< face 
W] and tic wetness of the Itp with blood arc the noet fjiiin„ 
signs of a Vampire Tie stories told in Hungary and Greece of these 
foul feeders are singular and some of them most inertd tty attested 

Vampires were the reanimated corpses of persons newlj buned 
which were supposed to suck the blooa and suck out the life of their 
selected nctims The marks by which a vampire corpse was recog 
meed were the apparent non putrefaction of the bod> and effusion of 
blood from the bps A suspected vampire sras eahumed and if the 
marks were perceived or ima-incd to be present a stake was driven 
through the heart and the body was burned This if Southey s 
authorities {J D Boyer hlarquis dArgens in Leltret funts) may 
be believed laid the vampire and the comrouiiity might sleep 
in peace (See too D sceriata u st r la ApfanUen par Augustine 
Calmct 1746 p 395 sq and Ru nan / Ik Talet by W R S 
Ralston 1873 pp 318-3 4 )] 

2 [tor CalO)er see Ch Ue Ilareld Canto II staara *lix 
line 6 and note zi Pattteal flarle 1S99 ii 130 l8r It is a 
hard matter to piece together the fragments which make up the 
rest of the poem Apparently the question HownamejcT is 
put by the fisherman the narrator of the first part of the Sra<^ent 
and answered by a monk of the fraternity with svhom the Oiaour 
has been pleased to abide durin'’ the past s« years under condi 
tions and after a fashion of which the monk disapproves Hereupon 
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In mine own land ’lis many a year, 

Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 790 

I saw him urge as fleet a steed 
As ever served a horseman’s need 
But once I saw that face, yet then 
It uas so marked with inuard pain, 

I could not pass it by again , 

It breathes the same dark spirit now. 

As deatli were stamped upon his brow ' 

“ ’Tis tivice tliiee years at summer tide 
Since first among our freres he came . 

And here it soothes him to abide 800 

For some dark deed he w-ill not name 
But never at our Vesper prayer. 

Nor e’er before Confession chan 
Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
Incense or anthem to the skies, 

But broods within his cell alone. 

His faith and race alike unknow n 
The sea from Paynim land he crost, 

And heie ascended from the coast, 

Yet seems he not of Othman race, 810 

But only Chnstian in his face 

I’d judge him some stray renegade. 

Repentant of the change he made. 

Save that he shuns our holy’' shnne, 

Noi tastes the sacred bread and wine 
Great largess to these Avails he brought. 

And thus our Abbot’s favour bought , 

1 As Tune mcje wasted 07t /us brerw — [3fS ] 

the fisherman disappears, and a kind of dialogue between tlie 
author and the protesting monk ensues The poem concludes with 
the Giaour’s confession, which is addressed to the monk, or perhaps 
to the interested and more tolerant Prior of the community ] 
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But were I Prior not a day 

Should brook such strangers further stay 

Or pent within our penance cell 8 o 

Should doom him there for aye to duell 

Much in his visions mutters he 

Of maiden whelmed beneath the sea , 

Of sabres clashing foemen flying 
Wrongs avenged and Moslem dying 
On cliff he hath been known to stand 
And rave as to some bloody hand 
Fresh severed from its parent limb 
Invisible to all but him 

Which beckons oniiard to his grave 830 

4 ,nd lures to leap into the wave 
+ 

* 1 

Dark and unearthly is the scowl 
That glares beneath his dusky cowl 
The flash of that dilating eye 
JEleveals too much of tunes gone by , 

Though varymg, indistinct its hue 

Oft With his glance the gazer rue 

For m it lurks that nameless spell 

Which speaks itself unspeakable 

A spmt yet unquelled and high 840 

That claims and keeps ascendancy 

And like the bird whose pinions quake 

But cannot fly the gazing snake 

Will others quail beneath his look 

Nor scape the glance they scarce can brook 

From him the half afihghted Fnar 

"When met alone would fain retire, 

1 Of fore gn vtatcfen tost at sea — [ATS J 
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As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transferred to others fear and guile 
Not oft to smile descendeth he, 

And 11 hen he doth ’lis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Miserj , 

How that pale hp mil curl and quner ! 
Then fix once more as if for ever , 

As if his sorrow or disdain 
Forbade him e’er to smile again 
Well Here it so — such ghastlj mirth 
From joyaunce ne’er denied its birth. 
But sadder still it i\ ere to traec 
"V^Tiat once were feelings m lliat face 
Time hath not yet the features fixed, 

But bnghter traits mth eiil mixed, 

And there are hues not aliiays faded, 
^Vhlch speak a mind not all degraded 
Even by the crimes through iihich it wad 
The common croud but see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom , 
The close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and Imeage high 
Alas ! tliough both bestowed in vain, 
Which Gnef could change, and Guilt con 
It was no imlgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent. 

And still with little less than dread 
On such the sight is nveted 
The roofless cot, decayed and rent. 

Will scarce delay the passer-by , 

The tower by war or tempest bent, 

^¥hile yet may frown one battlement. 
Demands and daunts the stranger’s eve 
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His floating robe around him folding 
Sion sweeps he through the columned aisle 
With dread beheld, mth gloom beholding 
The ntes that sanctify the pile 
But nhen the anthem shakes the choir 
And kneel the monks his steps retire 
B> yonder lone and na\enng torch 
His aspect glares inthm the porch 890 

There mil he pause till all is done — 

4 nd hear the praj er but utter none 
See — by the half illumined wall *• 

His hood fly back his dark hair fall 

That pale brow wildly meathing round 

As if the Gorgon there had bound 

The sablest of the serpent braid 

That 0 er her fearful forehead strajed 

For he declines the coment oath 

And leases those locks unhallon ed gron th 900 

But wears our garb m all beside 

And not from piety but pnde 

Gives nealth to walls that never heard 

Of his one holj von nor nord 

Lo ' — mark ye as the harmony 

Peals louder praises to the sk) 

That livid cheek that stony air 
Of mixed defiance and despair > 

Saint Franas keep him from the shnne * 

1 Behold — as iums he from the wall 
ffu eowl fly back hts dark hair fall — [MS J 
[A vanant of the copy sent for insertion m the Seventh Edition 
differs alike from the Mb and ihe text — ^1 

Behold a turns him from the wall — 
ffis Cowl flies back — hts tresses faU-^ 

T! at falhd aspect wreat! mg round 
II Lot mark htn cis ihe harmony — 

Ji Thai k heaven — he stands u tkout the shnne — [MS erased] 
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Else may we diead the wrath divine 9T0 

Made manifest by awful sign 

If ever evil angel bore 

The foiin of mortal, such he woie , 

By all my hope of sms forgiven, 

Such looks are not of earth nor heaven ' ” 


To Love the softest hearts are prone, 

But such can ne’er be all his own , 

Too timid in his woes to share. 

Too meek to meet, or biave despair, 

And sterner hearts alone may feel 920 

The wound that Time can nevei heal 
The rugged metal of the mine 
Must bum before its surface shine,’ * 

But plunged within the furnace-flame, 

It bends and melts — though still the same , 

. Then tempered to thy want, or ill, 

’Twill serve thee to defend or kill 
A breast-plate foi thine hour of need, 

Oi blade to bid thy foeman bleed , 

But if a dagger’s form it bear, 930 

Let those who shape its edge, beware ' 

Thus Passion’s fire, and Woman’s art, 

1 Must bum before tt stmte o> shine — ] 

Appears unfit to smite oi shine — [MS erased ] 

I [In defence of lines 922-927, -which had been attacked by a 
critic in the Biitish Review, October, 1813, vol v p 139, -who 
compared them -with some lines m Crabbe’s Resentment (lines 1I-16, 
Tales, 1812, p 309), Byron -wrote to Murray, October 12, 1813, “I 
have read the British Review I reallj' think the -writer in most 
points very right The only mortifying thing is the accusation of 
imitation Crabbe's passage I never sa-w, and Scott I no further 
meant to follow than in his lyitc measure, which is Gray’s, Milton’s, 
and any one’s who like it ” The lines, which Moore quotes {Life, 
p 191), hai^p only a formal and accidental resemblance to the 
pd^age in q ] 
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Can turn and tame the sterner heart , 
From these its form and tone are ta en 
And uhat they mahe must remain 
But break — before it bend again 
* * « 


If solitude succeed to gnef, 

Release from pain is slight relief 

The vacant bosoms nilderness 

Might thank the pang that made it less ‘ 940 

We loathe what none are left to share 

Even bliss — twere woe alone to bear 

rhe heart once left thus desolate 

Must fly at last for ease — to hate 

It IS as if the dead could feel 

The icy w orm around them steal, 

And shudder, as the reptiles creep 

To revel 0 er their rotting sleep 

Without the power to scare away 

The cold consumers of their day * 950 

1 [Compare — 

To surfeit 00 the same (our pleasures] 

And yawn our joys Or (bank a misery 
For change though sad » 

Night Thoughit ui by Edward Young Anderson s Bnt t/t Poets 
X 72 Compare too Chslde ffarotd Canto I stanza >1 1 ne 8 — 
With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe ] 

2 [Byron was wont to let his imagination dwell on these details 
of the charnel house In a Idler to Dallas August rs 1811 he 
writes I am already too familiar with the dead It is strange 
that I look on the skulls which stand bestde me (I have always had 
four in my study) without emotion but I cannot strip the features of 
those I have known of their fleshy covering even in idea without 
a hideous sensation but the worms are less ceremomous See 
too his Ernes inscribed upon a Cnp formed from a Skull Poetical 
trorhs tSgS 16] 

VOL III K 
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It IS as if the desert bird,^ 

Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream 
To still her famished nestlings’ scream, 

Nor mourns a life to them transferred, 

Should rend her rash devoted breast. 

And find them flown her empty nest 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are lapture to the dreary void. 

The leafless desert of the mind. 

The waste of feelmgs unemplo)'ed 960 

Who would be doomed to gaze upon 
A sky ivithout a cloud or sun ? 

Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 

Than ne’er to brave the billows more — ’ 

Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 

A lonely wreck on Fortune’s shore, 

’Mid sullen calm, and silent bay. 

Unseen to drop by dull decay , 

Better to sink beneath the shock 

Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ' 970 

I 1 * 


“ Fathei ' thy days have passed in peace, 

’Mid counted beads, and countless prayer , 

To bid the sins of others cease. 

Thyself without a crime or care. 

Save transient ills that all must beai, 

Has been thy lot from youth to age , 

1 Than feeltng we must feel no moie — [ 3 fS ] 

I The pelican is, I believe, the bird so libelled, by the imputa- 
tion of feeding her chickens with her blood [It has been suggested 
that the curious bloody secretion ejected from the mouth of the 
flamingo may have given rise to the belief, through that bird 
having been mistaken for tlie “ pelican of the wilderness ” — Encycl 
Brtt , art “ Pelican ” (by Professor A Newton), xviii 474 ] 
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And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 

Of passions fierce and uncontrolled 

Such as thy penitents unfold 

Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 980 

Within thy pure and pitying breast 

My days though few, have pissed below 

In much of Joy but more of Woe 

Yet still in hours of love or strife 

I \ e scaped the wearmess of Life 

Now leagued with fnends, now girt by foes 

I loathed the languor of repose 

Now nothing left to love or hate 

No more with hope or pnde elate 

I d rather be the thing that crawls 990 

Most noxious o er a dungeon s walls ^ 

Than pass my dull, unvarying da> s 
Condemned to meditate and gaze 
Yet lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest — but not to feel tis rest 
Soon shall ray Fate that msh fulfil 
And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of what I was and would be still, 

Dark as to thee my deeds may seem 
My memor> now is but the tomb 1000 

Of joys long dead , roy hope their doom 
Though better to have died with those 
Than bear a life of lingering woes 
My spint siirunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain , 

I Thou k hope f alh long "unthdrawr herbeam — flAfJ 

fTh s line was oniitt^ in the Third and following Editions ] 
(Compare — 

I d rather be a toad 

And live upon the vapours of a dungeon 

OfMl act III sc 3 I nes 274 275 ] 
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Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of ancient fool and modem knave 
Yet death I have not feared to meet , 

And m the field it had been sweet. 

Had Danger wooed me on to move loic 

The slave of Glory, not of Love. 

I’ve braved it not for Honour’s boast , 

I smile at laurels won or lost , 

To such let others carve their way. 

For high renown, or hireling pay 

But place again before my eyes 

Aught that I deem a woithy prize 

The maid I love, the man I hale 

And I will hunt the steps of fate, ' , 

To save or slay, as these require, 1020 

Through rending steel, and rolling fire ' 

Noi needst thou doubt this speech from one 
Who would but do what he hath done. 

Death is but what the haughty brave, 

The weak must bear, the wretch must crave , 
Then let life go to Him who gave 
I have not quailed to Danger’s brow 
When high and happy — need I now ? 

J, ’ 

“ I loved her, Friai ' nay, adored 
But these are words that all can use 1030 
I proved it more in deed than word , 

There’s blood upon that dinted sword, 

A stain its steel can never lose 
’Twas shed for her, who died for me, 

1 Through ; anhs of steel atid tracks of file. 

And all she threatens ttt her 

And these are but the ■ujords of one 

Who thus would do — who thus hath done — [MS erased ] 
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It warmed the heart of one abhorred 
Nay start not — ^no — nor bend thy knee 
Nor midst my sin such act record 
Thou wait absolve me from the deed 
For he ras hostile to thy creed ’ 

The \ery name of Nazarene 1040 

Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen 
Ungrateful fool * since but for brands 
Well wielded m some hardy hands 
And wounds by Galileans given — 

The surest pass to Turkish heaven — 

For him his Houns still might wait 
Impatient at the Prophet s gate 
I loved her — ^Love will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey 
And if it dares enough twere hard 1050 

If Passion met not some reward — 

No matter how or where or why 
I did not vainly seek nor sigh 
Yet sometimes with remorse in vain 
I wish she had not loved again 
She died — I dare not tell thee how 
But look — lis written on my brow ’ 

There read of Cam the curse and crime 

In characters unworn by Time 

Still ere thou dost condemn me pause, 1060 

Not mme the act, though I the cause 

Yet did he but what I had done 

Had she been false to more than one 

Faithless to him — ^he gave the blow , 

But true to me — I laid him low 
How’e er deserved her doom might be 
Her treachery was truth to me, 

To me she gave her heart that all 
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Which Tyranny can ne’ei enthiall ^ 

And I, alas ' too late to save • 1070 

Yet all I then could give, I gave 
’Twas some relief oui foe a grave ' 

His death sits lightly , but her fate 
Has made me what thou well mayst hate 
His doom was sealed he knew it well, 

Warned by the voice of stern Taheer, 

Deep in whose darkly boding ear ^ 

I 

1 My hope a tomb, our foe a gi avc — [MS ] 

I This supersbtion of a second-hearing (for I never met with 
downright second-sight in the East) fell once under my own obser- 
vation On my third journey to Cape Colonna, early in i8il, as 
we passed through the defile that leads from the hamlet betv een 
Keratia and Colonna, I observed Dervish Tahin riding rather out 
of the path and leaning his head upon his hand, as if in pain I 
i ode up and inquired “ We are in peril,” he answeied “What 
penl ’ We are not now in Albania, noi in the passes to Ephesus, 
Messalunghi, or Lepanto , there are plenty of us, well armed, and 
the Chonates have not courage to be thieves ” — “ True, Affendi, 
but nevertheless the shot is ringing in my ears ” — “ The shot Not a 
tophaike has been fired this morning ” — “ I hear it notwithstanding 
— Bom — Bom — as plainly as I hear your voice ” — “ Psha ' ” — 
“As you please, Affendi , if it is written, so will it be ” — I left 
this quick-eared predestinanan, and rode up to Basili, his Christian 
compatriot, whose ears, though not at all prophetic, by no means 
relished the mtelligence We all arrived at Colonna, remained 
some hours, and returned leisurely, saying a variety of brilliant 
things, in more languages than spoiled the building of Babel, upon 
the mistaken seer Romaic, Amaout, Turkish, Italian, and English 
were all exercised, in various conceits, upon the unfortunate Mussul- 
man While we -were contemplating the beautiful prospect. Dervish 
was occupied about the columns I thought he was deranged into 
an antiquarian, and asked him if he had become a “ Palaocastro " 
man ’ “ No,” said he , “ but these pillars will be useful m making 
a stand , ” and added other remarks, which at least evinced his own 
belief in his troublesome faculty of foreheai mg On our return to 
Athens we heard from Leone (a prisoner set ashore some days after) 
of the intended attack of the Mamotes, mentioned, with the cause of 
Its not taking place, in the notes to Childe Hat old. Canto 2nd 
[Pocttcal IVotbs, 1899, 11 169] I was at some pains to question the 
man, and he descnbed the dresses, arms, and marks of the horses of 
our partj so accurately, that, with other circumstances, we could 
not doubt of his having been in “villanous company” [i Henry 
TV , act ui sc 3, line ii] and ourselves m a bad neighbourhood 
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The deathshot pealed of murder near 
As filed the troop to where they fell ' 

He died too m the battle broil loSo 

A time that heeds nor pam nor toil 
One cr> to Afahomet for aid, 

One prayer to Alla all he made 
He knew and crossed roe in the fmj — 

I gated upon him where he lay 
And watched his spmt ebb aw a) 

Though pierced like paid by hunter’s steel 
He felt not half that now I feel 
I searched but vainly searched, to find 
The workings of a wounded mind 1090 

Each feature of that sullen corse 
Betra>cd his rage but no remorse ' 

Oh, what had Vengeance gnen to trace 
Despair upon his dying face 1 
fhe late repentance of that hour 
^Vhen Penitence hath lost her power 
fo tear one terror from the gra\c *• 

And wall not soothe, and cannot save 
• • « « * 

1 Iftr ivwir h soothe-^htr shit to j(r e — 

Ana dmtbly darken dtr the gnr c ] 

Dervub became a soolluajcr for life and I dare uy is now bearing; 
more masketo than ever will be flred to the great refreshment of 
the Amaoots of j 3 erat, and ^ native moantains shall mention 
one trait more of this singular race In March iSti a remarkabl}' 
stout and active Amaoot came (1 believe the fiAicth on the same 
errand) to oder himself as fln attendant which was declined 
Well Aflendi, quoth he maj you live I — vou would have 
found toe useful I jhall leave the town for the lulls to morrow 
in the winter I return perhajjs you will then receive me — Dervish 
who was present remarked as a thing of course and of no conse 
quence ‘in the mean lime be will ]Oin the Klephtes ’ (robbers) 
which was true to the letter If not cut off they comt down in the 
winter and pass it unmolested m some town where they arc often 
as well known as their exploits 

I IFtde ante p 90 line 89 note In death from a stab the 
countenance preserves its trails of feeling or ferocity ] 
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“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name , 1100 

But mine was like the lava flood 

That boils in Etna’s breast of flame, 

I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of Ladye-love, and Beauty’s chain 
If changing cheek, and scorching vein,* 

Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 

If bui sting heart, and maddening brain, 

And daiing deed, and vengeful steel. 

And all that I have felt, and feel. 

Betoken love that love was mine, iiio 

And shown by many a bitter sign 
’Tis true, I could not whine noi sigh, 

I knew but to obtain or die 
I die but first I have possessed. 

And come what may, I been blessed 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ^ 

No reft of all, yet undismayed" 

But for the thought of Leila slain, 

Give me the pleasure with the pain, 

So would I live and love agam. 1120 

I grieve, but not, my holy Guide 1 
For him who dies, but her who died 
She sleeps beneath the wandering wave 
Ah ' had she but an earthly grave. 

This breaking heart and throbbing head 
Should seek and share her narrow bed 
She was a form of Life and Light, ^ 

I Of Lctdye-lovc — and dart — and chain — 

And fire that lagtd in eveiy vein — [JlfS ] 

II Jiven nozo alone, yet undismayed , — 

I know no ft tend, and ask no aid — [MS ] 

I [Lines 1127-1130 were inserted m the Seventh Edition They 
recall the first line of Plato’s epitaph, uplv (i\v eKafJLues irl 
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T hat seen, became a part of sight , 

And rose whereer I htmed mine e}C 

The Morning star of Mcmoi> 1 1130 


‘ Yes Love indeed is light from heaven , '• ^ 

A spark of that immortal 6 re 
With angels shared by Alla giv en 
To lift from earth our low desire 
Devotion wafts the mind above 
But Heaven itself descends m Love 
A feeling from the Godhead caught 
To wean from self each sordid thought 
A ray of Him who formed the whole 
A Glor} circling round the soul 1 1140 


y^T j f/nn^ i 

} I^iit dted dueend > fnn hte‘f» 
1/ \ be berrt j 

immortal | 

A tfark ef that ttemal | fre 
celtthal I 

To human heartt tn mercy grteu 
To I ft from earth our low deure 
A fetUngfrom the Godhead caught 
To iieau from telf^ J/oedfd thought 

De"vt on sends the soul abot e 
But l/eceven tself descends to love 
yet marvel not tf they •rho love 
This present joy this future I ope 
Jf^ich tau 1 1 them vnih all til to cope 
Bo more anth anm tsh bravely cop — 


Cojo <s t whscli Byton prefUal to hi Epitaph on a BeloTcd 
Friend {r'ciieat If orbs 1898 1 18) and which long afterwards 
Shelley chose as the motto to 1 is Adonais} 

t [The hundred and twenty six lines which follow down to 
Tell me no more of Fancy s gleam first appeared in the Fiflh 
Edition In returning the proof to Murray Byron wntes August 26 
1813 The last lines Hodgson likes — it is not often he does — and 
when he don t he tells me with great energy and I fret and alter 
I have thrown them in to soften the feroaty of our Inf del and for 
a dying man have given him n good deal to say for himself — 
Letters 1898 11 52 J 
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I grant viy love imperfect, all 
That moilals by the name miscall. 

Then deem it evil, what thou wit , 

But say, oh say, his was not Guilt < 

She was my Life’s unernng Light 

That quenched what beam shall break my night 

Oh I would It shone to lead me still, 

Although to death or deadliest ill < 

Why mar\ el ye, if they who lose 

This present joy, this future hope, 1150 

No more Mitli Sorrow meekly cope, 

In plirensy then their fate accuse , 

In madness do those fearful deeds 
That seem to add but Guilt to Woe ? 

Alas ' the breast that inly bleeds 

Hath nought to dread from outward blow 
Who falls from all he knows of bliss. 

Cares little into what abyss ‘‘ 

Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now 
To thee, old man, my deeds appear 1160 

I lead abhorrence on thy brow. 

And this too was I born to bear ' 

’Tis true, that, like that bird of prey. 

With havock have I marked my way 
But this was taught me by the dove. 

To die and know no second love 
This lesson yet hath man to learn. 

Taught by the thing he dares to spurn 
The bird that sings withm the brake. 

The swan that swims upon the lake, X170 

One mate, and one alone, wll take 

1 That quenched, Iwmideted faf tn night 
or, ^Tts quenched, and I am tost tn night — [JlfS ] 
u Must plunge into a dark abyss — [MS ] 
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And let the fool still prone to range,’ 

And sneer on all who cannot change 
Partake his jest with boasting bojs 
I emy not his varied jo}s 
But deem such feeble heartless man 
Less than >on solitary swan , 

Far, far beneath the shallow maid 

He left believing and betrayed 

Such shame at least was never mine — 1180 

Leila 1 each thought was only thine I 

My good, my guilt, my v\ cal my woe 

My hope on lugh — my all below 

Eacli holds no other like to thee 

Or if It doth in vain for me 

For worlds I dare not view the dame 

Kescmbluig thee } ct not the same 

The very crimes that mar my joulh 

This bed of death — attest ni) truth 1 

Tis all too bto— lliou wen thou art 1190 

The cherished madness of my heart I ‘'‘• 

And she was lost — and ytt I breathed 
But not the breath of human life 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed 
And stung my every thought to strife 
Alike all time, abhorred all place ' 

Shuddering I shrank from Nature s face 

j And let the I sht tncenstantfocl 

Tl at stieers / u ioxtomh nJ cuU — [MS J 

11 Less than (he soft and shallow tna d — (A/S erased ] 

III The joy — the mad tess cf my heart — (AAS* ] 

IV To me alike all time and place— 

Scarce could I ga eat L>at ire s fate 
Tor every hi e — — ( MS \ 

or All all uas cha iged on Aature s face 

To me alike all time and place — [MS erased J 
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Where every hue that charmed before 

The blackness of my bosom wore 

The rest thou dost alieady know, 1200 

And all my sins, and half my woe 

But talk no more of penitence , 

Thou seest I soon shall part fiom hence 
And if thy holy tale were true. 

The deed that’s done canst thou undo ? 

Think me not thankless but this grief 
Looks not to priesthood for relief *• ^ 

My soul’s estate in secret guess 
But wouldst thou pity more, say less 
When thou canst bid my Leila live, 1210 

Then will I sue thee to forgive , 

Then plead my cause in that high place 
"Where purchased masses proffer grace " 

Go, when the hunter’s hand hath wrung 
From forest-cave hei shrieking young. 

And calm the lonely lioness 
But soothe not mock not my distress t 

“ In earlier days, and calmer hours. 

When heart with heart delights to blend, 

"Where bloom my native valley’s bowers,'" 1220 
I had Ah ' have I now ? a fnend ' 

I btit this gnef 
In tmth IS not foi thy leltef 

My state thy thought can nevei guess — [MS ] 

II Wheie thou, it seems, canst offei giace — [MS eiased ] 

III Wheie use my native city’s toiuos — [MS ] 

IV / had, and though but one — a fi lend > — [MS ] 

I The monk’s sermon is omitted It seems to have had so little 
effect upon the patient, that it could have no hopes from the reader 
It may be sufficient to say that it was of a customary length (as may 
be perceived from the interruptions and uneasiness of the patient), 
and was delivered in the usual tone of all orthodox preachers 
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To him this pledge I charge thee send *• 

Memorial of a jouthful ton , 

I irould remind him of my end 

Though souls absorbed like mine alloiv 
Bnef thought to distant friendship s claim 
\et dear to him m> blighted name 
Tis strange — he prophesied my doom 
And I have smiled — I then could smile — 
IVhen Prudence tiould his voice assume 1230 
And warn — I recked not what — the while 
But now Remembrance whispers 0 er“ 

Those accents scarcely marked before 
Say — that his bodings came to pass 
And he w-ill start to hear their truth 
And wish his w ords Iiad not been sooth 
Tell him — unheeding as I was 
Through many a busy biller scene 
Of all our golden >outh had been 
In pam my faltering tongue had tried i 40 
To bless his memoty-~erc 1 died 

I hate no heart to love htm turn 
And Its 6ui i declare my end — [J/S J 
J}Ut now Remtfnhranet tnt rmurs c er 
Of all our early youth had been — 

In pat I nov> had turned aside 
7o bless hts memory ere I died 
But ffeaten wot Id ma k the vat t ess y 
If Guilt should for tkesutltkss pray— 

I do t ot ask hitn not to blame — 

Too gentle he to wound n y tame — 

I do not ask him not to mourtt 

Far such request mt ht soar d Me seam— 

Ar d what I ie Friendship s pta tly tear 
So well ca grace a brother* s bier f 
But bear this nt g he gaze oj old 
And tell him — what thou didst behold — 

The withered frame — the run ed mind 
The wreck that Passto t leaves behind — 

The shrivelled and discoloured leaf 

Seared by the Autumn Mast of Gnef — {^/S* ^ F rst Copy ] 
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But Heaven in wrath would turn away, 

If Guilt should for the guiltless pi ay 
I do not ask him not to blame, 

Too gentle he to wound my name , 

And what have I to do with Fame ^ 

I do not ask him not to mourn, 

Such cold request might sound like scorn , 
And what than Friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother’s bier ? 

But bear this ring, his own of old. 

And tell him what thou dost behold ' 
The withered frame, the ruined mind. 

The wiack by passion left behmd, 

A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leaf. 

Seared by the autumn blast of Gnef ' 

“ Tell me no moie of Fancy’s gleam. 
No, father, no, ’twas not a dream , 

Alas • the dreamei first must sleep, 

I only watched, and wished to weep , 

But could not, for my bummg brow 
Throbbed to the very brain as now 
I wished but for a smgle tear, 

As something welcome, new, and deai 
I washed it then, I wish it still , 

Despair is stronger than my will 
Waste not thine onson, despair ' 

Is mightier than thy pious prayer 
I would not, if I might, be blest , 

I want no Paradise, but rest 
’Twas then I tell thee father ' then 
I saw her , yes, she lived again , 

1 Nay — not, father, rise despot} — [MS ] 
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And shining in her nhite symar ^ 

As through y on pale gray cloud the star 
'Which now I gaze on as on her 
"Who looked and looks far lovelier , 

Dimly I view its trembling spark , *■ 

To-morrow’s night shall be more dark 

And I before its ra>s appear 

That lifeless thing the living fear 1.80 

I wander — father I for my soul 

Is fleeting towards the final goal 

I saw her — fnar ! and I rose 

Forgetful of our former woes 

And rushing from my coudi I dart 

And clasp her to my desperate heart 

I clasp— what is it that I dasp ? 

No breathing form within my grasp 
No heart that beats repiy to mme — 

Vet Leib 1 yet the form is ihme 1 lago 

And art thou dearest changed so much 
As meet my eye >et modw my touch ? 

Ah ! were thy beauties e er so cold 

I care not — so my arms enfold 

The all they ever wished to hold 

Alas 1 around a shadow prest 

They shrink upon my lonely breast 

Yet still tis there I In silence stands 

And beckons with beseeching hands I 

With braided hair and bright black eye — 1300 

I knew twas false — she could not die ' 


I ch nno I vieu. xotth tremiht g tpark — [MS ] 

I Symar a shroud (Cyinar or simar 1 a long loose robe 
worn by women It is perbap the same wo d as lie Spanish 
zamarra (Arahtc ftzfndrra) a sn^eep skm cloak It is equivalent to 
shioud only in the pnraary sense ^ o covering ] 
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But he IS dead ' within the dell 
I saw him buried uhere he fell , 

He comes not for he cannot break 
From earth j why then art ihou a^\ake ? 

They told me wild ^^a^es rolled above 
The face I view the form I love , 

They told me ’twas a hideous tale ' 

I’d tell It, hut my tongue would fail 

If true, and from thine ocean-cave 1310 

Thou com’st to claim a calmer grave. 

Oh > pass thy devy fingers o’er 
This brow tliat then will bum no more , 

Or place them on my hopeless heart • 

But, Shape or Shade ' vvhate’er thou art, 

In mercy ne’er again depart 1 
Or farther with thee bear my soul 
Than winds can waft or waters roll ' 

A A X ^ 


“ Such IS my name, and such my tale 
Confessoi ' to thy secret ear 1320 

I breathe the soiiows I bewail. 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glaring eye could never shed. 

Then lay me with the humblest dead,’ 

And, save the cross above my head, 

Be neither name nor emblem spread. 

By prying stranger to be read, 

Oi stay the passing pilgrim’s tread ” ^ 

1 Thai lay me with the nameless dead — [MS ] 

I 1 he circumstance to which the above story relates was not very 
uncommon in Turkey A few years ago the wife of Muchtar Pacha 
complained to his father of his son’s supposed infidelity , he asked 
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He passed — nor of his name and race 

He left a token or a trace 1330 

with whom and she had the barbarity to give in a list of the twelve 
h 1 omest women in \anina They were seized fastened up in 
sacks and drowned in the lake the same night i One of the guards 
who was present informed me that not one of the victims utte ed a 
cry or showed a sjmptozn of terror at so sudden a wrench from all 
we know from all we love The fate of Phrosine the fairest of 
this satnhce is the subject of man} a Romaic and Arnaout ditty 
The story in the text is one told of a young Venetian many years 
ago and now nearly forgotten I beard it by accident recited by 
one of the coffee house story tellers who abound in the Levant and 
sing or recite their narratives The additions and interpolations by 
the translator will be easily distmgnisbed from the rest by the want 
of Eastern imagerv and I regret that my memory has retained so 
few fragments of the original For the contents of some of the lotes 
I am indebted partly to D Herbelot and partly to that most Eastern 
and as Mr Weber justly entitle it sublime tale the Caliph 
Vathek 1 do not know from what source the author of that singu 
lar volu ne may have drawn hi$ materials some of his mcidents are 
to be found in the B hhoth^^ut Onet tale but for correctness of 
costume beauty of description and power of imagination it far sur 
passes all European inutatioos and bears such marks of originality 
that those who have visited Che East will find some difficulty in 
believing it to be more than a translation As an Eastern tale even 
Rasselas mu t bow before it his Happy Valley will not bear a 
comparison With the HallofEblis Cfulde Harold C&xAaW 

stanra xwi line 6 Poetual It'orit 1899 u 37 rtet 1 

Mansour Efiendi tells the story (mde supra line 6) thus 
Frosmi was niece of the Archbishop of Jo Mouctar Pasha 

ordered her to come to his harem and her father advi ed her to 
go she did so Mouctar among other presents gave her a nng 
of great value which she wished to sell and gave it for that pur 
pose to a mer hant who offered it to the wife of Mouctar That 
lady recognized the jewel as her own and discover ng the intngue 
complained to Ah Pa ha who the next night seized her himself 
m his own hou e and ordered her to be drowned Mansour 
Lflendi says he had the story from the brother and son of Frosmi 
This son was a child of six years old and was in bed m hi 
mother chamber when Ah came to ca ry away bis mother to death 
He had a confused recollection of the homd scene — Travels t 
Albatti 1858 1 III noteb 

The concluding note like the poem was built up sentence by 
sentence Lines i-iz forgotten are m the MS Line i I 
heard to line 17 original were added m the Second Edition 
The next sentence For the contents to \athek was inserted 
in the Third and the concluding paragraph I do not know to 
the end in the Fourth Editions ] 

VOL III L 
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Save wliat tlie Fathei must not say 
\Vlio shrived him on his dying day 
This broken talc was all we knew ' 

Of her he loved, 01 him he slew 

1 Nor tvhctJ a viosl /n tnout md fione } ttnv, 
Fo) her ht lcrz<ed — ot httt hi slav ] 
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A TURKISH TALE 


' Had we oever loved sae bod]} 

Had we never lov^ sae blmdly 

Ne> er met— or never parted 

^Ve had oe er been broken hearted — 

Burns {Fareaell h NartQ^ 



INTROPUCTION TO niE n Wh Oh 


Ma\i poets— ^\ ordiworth for inslancc—hatc been con 
seious in their old a^e that nn interest attaches to the arcum 
stances of the composition of their poems and ha> c furnished 
their fnends and admirers mth ciplinator^ notes- n>Ton 
recorded the tna/t/ and occasion of the Pn *( of Ahyd r 
while the poem was still in the press It was writen he 
sa)*s to diiert hiS mind to wrinj his thoughts from rcalita 
to imagination— from selfish regrets tosisad recollections 
{Diary, Decemtier 5 1813 Lt ttn u ^6i) to distract his 
dreams from (Diary Not ember if) for the sale of 

mphyment (Letter to Moore November 30 tSij) He 
had been st4)ingdunngpaitof October and November at 
Aston Hall Rotherham with his friend James Uedderbum 
Webster and had fallen in love mth his fnend s uafe Lad) 
Frances From a brief note to his sister dated November 3 
«c learn that he was m a scrape but in no immediate 
peril and from the lines Remember him whom I assions 
power {iideartit p 67) we ma> infer that he had sought 
safetj in flight TTic I rj leaf Ahy 1 s, or /ifltila as it was 
first entitled was uriitcn carl> m November in four 
nights (Diary November 16) or in a wceL (Letter to 
Giflbrd November i )— the reckoning goes for little— 
as a counter irritant to the pain and distress of amoi r 
interron pu 

Tlie confession or apolog) is eminently characteristic 
Whilst the Giaour was still in process of evolution still 
lengthening its rattles another Turkish poem is olTcrcd to 
the public and the natural explanation that the author is 
in vein and can score another tnck is felt to be inadequate 
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and dishonouring — “ To withdraw myself from myself^' he 
confides to his Dtaty (November 27), “has ever been my 
sole, my entire, my sincere motive for scribbling at all ’ 

It IS more than probable that in his twenty-sixth 5 car 
Byron had not attained to perfect self-knowledge, but there 
is no reason to question his sincerity That Bjron loved to 
surround himself with mystery, and to dissociate himself 
from “ the general,” is true enough , but it does not follow 
that at all times and under all circumstances he was insin- 
cere “Once Vi fosem always vl foscu}^' is a rough-and- 
ready formula not invariably applicable even to a poet 

But the Bi tdc of Abydos was a tonic as well as a styptic 
Like the Giaom , it embodied a personal experience, and 
recalled “a country replete with the darkest and bne^hfest, 
but ahvays the most Irjcly colours of my memory ” {Dtaiy, 
December 5, 1813) 

In a lettei to Galt (December ii, 1813, Lcllt-ts, 1S98, 
11 304, reprinted from Life of Byion, pp 181, 182) Byron 
maintains that the first part of the Biide\\Vi.s drawn from 
“observations” of his own, “from existence ' He had, it 
would appear, intended to make the story' turn on the guilty' 
love of a brother for a sister, a tragic incident of life in a 
Harem, which had come under his notice during his trav els 
m the East, but “on second thoughts” had reflected that 
he lived “two centuries at least too late for the subject,” 
and that not even the authority of the “ finest works of the 
Greeks,” or of Schiller (m the Bi tde of Messina), or of Alfieri 
"'^(m M 11 ra), “ in modem times,” would sanction the intrusion 
of the ni<x 7 ) 7 hv into English literature The early drafts and 
variants of the MS do not afford any evudence of this 
alteration of the plot which, as Byron thought, was detri- 
mental to the poem as a work of art, but the undoubted 
fact tha^\^*^hs Bnde of Abydos, as well as the Giaour, embody 
recollecti^s of actual scenes and incidents which had burnt 
themseIves\^^o the memory of an eye-witness, accounts not 
only for the heat at which these Turkish tales were 

written, but fo\the extraordinary glamour which they threw 
over contempo^’T readers, to whom the local colouring 
Was new and atti^t^tive, and who weie not out of conceit 
with “good Monsiem Melancholy” 
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B>ronn 3 S less dissatisfied with bis second Turkisli talc 
than he had been with the Gtaour He apologizes for the 
rapidity uith which it had been coniposctl — pede tn 
UNO — but he announced to Murray (November o) that be 
was doing his best to beat the Gtaour and (November 9) 
he appraises the Srtife as my first entire composition of 
any length 

Moreover he records (November 15) with evident grati 
fication the approval of his fnend Hodgson a vcr> sincere 
and by no means (at times) a flattering critic of mine and 
modestly accepts the praise of such masters of letters as 
Mr Canning” HooUiam Frcre Hcbcr Lord Holland "ind 
of the traveller Edward Daniel Qarke 
The Srtde of Abjdos uas advertised m the \Tormttci 
ChromeU among Books published this day on November 
9 1813 It was reviewed by George Agar Ellis m the 
Quarterly Revte a of January 1814 (vol- ^ p 33O and 
together with the Corsair by Jeffrey m the DHtuburgh 
/’A'zeu' of April, 1814 (vol xxiii p 19S) 


NOTE TO THE MSS OF THE DUDE OF 
AB\DOS 

The hiss of the Bnde 0/ Abydos arc contained in a bound 
volume and in two packets of loose sheets numbering 
thirty two in all of which eighteen represent additions etc 
to the First Canto and fourteen additions etc. to the 
Second Canto 

The bound volume consists of a rough copy and a fur 
copy of the first draft of the Bride the fair copy beginning 
with the suth stanza of Canto 1 
The additions m the bound volume consist of-^ 
t Stanza xxviii of Canto II — here called ' Conclusion 
(fifty eight lines) And note on Sir Orfords Letters 

2 Eight lines beginning * Eve saw it placed at the end 
of stanza xxviii 

3 An emendation of six lines to stanza v of Canto 11 
With reference to the comboloio, the Turkish rosary 
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4 Forty additional lines to stanza xx of Canto II , begin- 
ning, “ For thee in those bright isles,” and being the first 
draft of the addition as printed in the Revises of November 
13, etc 

5 Stanza xxvii of Canto II , twenty-eight lines 

6 Ten additional lines to stanza xxvii , “Ah ' happy •” — 
“ depart ” 

7 Affixed to the rough Copy in stanza xxviii , fifty-eight 
lines, here called “ Continuation ” This is the rough Copy 
of No I 


The eighteen loose sheets of additions to Canto I con- 
sist of — 

1 The Dedication 

2 Two revisions of “ ICnow ye the land ” 

3 Seven sheets, Canto I stanzas 1 -v , being the com- 
mencement of the Fair Copy in the bound volume 

4 Two sheets of the additional twelve lines to Canto I 
stanza vi , “Who hath not proved,” — “ Soul ” 

5 Four sheets of notes to Canto I stanza vi , dated 
November 20, November 22, 1813 

6 Two sheets of notes to stanza xvi 

7 Sixteen additional lines to stanza xiii 

The fourteen additional sheets to Canto II consist of — 

1 Ten lines of stanza iv , and four lines of stanza xvii 

2 Two lines and note of stanza v 

3 Sheets of additions, etc , to stanza xx (eight sheets) 

(a) Eight lines, “ Or, since that hope,” — “ thy command ” 
(/ 3 ) “ For thee m those bnght isles” (twenty-four lines) 

(7) “ For thee,” etc (thirty-six lines) 

( 5 ) “ Blest as the call ” (three variants) 

(e) “ For thee in those bright isles ” (seven lines) 

(C) F ourteen lines, “ There ev’n thy soul,” — “ Zuleika’s 
name,” “ Aye let the loud winds,” — “ bars escape,” additional 
to stanza xx 

4 Two sheets of five variants of “Ah ' wherefore did he 
turn to look ^ ” being six additional lines to stanza xxv 

5 Thirty-five lines of stanza xxvi 

6 Ten lines, “Ah ' happy • but,” — “depart” And eleven 
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lines Woe lo thee rash hast shed " being a continuous 
addition to stinn xxmi 


} tMSLS 

Endorsed — 
j November 13 1813 
It Isotember 15 1813 
111 hiovcmbcr t6 i8ij 
i\ November iS, iSij 

V November 19 i8r_, 

VI November 21 1813 
\ii November 23 i8ij 

vnii November '»4 1S13 A wrong date 
ix. November 2j iSrj 
t An imperfect revise * Nos i-v 




TO 

THE RIGHT KOVOURAfiLE 

LORD HOLLAND 

THIS TALE 
IS INSCRIBED WITH 
EVERY SENTIMENT OF REGARD 
AND RESPECT 

B\ HIS GRATEFULLY OBLIGED 
AND SINCERE FRIEND 

bykov 


1 T0 the Right 
He^vry Rulviri Vasiai 
Zard Holland 
Thit Tale 
It tntcrded -mth 
Every sentt nent of the 
Most affeehonale respeet 
by hu gratefully ohl ged send 
And s ricere Enend 

Byron 

\Proof and Ranse — See letters to Murray 
November 13 17 1S13 ] 
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CANTO THE FIRST 


I 

Know ye the land nhere the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their dime? 
Where the rage of the vulture the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to cnme? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine 
^Vhere the flowers ever blossom the beams ever shine 
^Vhere the light wings of Zephyr oppressed with perfume 
Wax faint o er the gardens of Gul ® in her bloom 

1 [ Murray tells me that CroLer asked hrm why the thing was 
called the J 5 nde of Abydos ♦ It is a cursed awkward question 
being unanswerable S?ie is not a hr de only about to become one 
I don t wonder at his finding out the Bull but the detection 

iS too late to do any good 1 was a great fool to make it and am 
ashamed of not being an Ir hm n — ymmal December 6 1813 
Letlers 1898 11 365 

Byron need not have been dismayed The term is particularly 
applied on the day of marriage and dunng the honeymoon but is 
frequently used from the proclamation of the banns In the 

debate on Pnnce Leopold s allowance Mr Gladstone being 
critic zed for speaking of the Princess Helena as the bnde said he 
believed that colloqu ally a lady when engaged was often called a 
bnde This was met with Hear I Hear I from some and No ' 
No 1 from others — N £ngl D et art Bnde ] 

2 [The opening Imes were probably suggested by Goethe s— 

Hennst dn das Land wo die atronea bluhn 1 j 

3 Cul the rose 
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Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute , ^ 10 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dye , 

Wheie the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divme 
’Tis the clime of the East ’tis the land of the Sun — 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? - 
Oh > wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell ' 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they 
tell 


Begirt with many a gallant slave, 20 

Apparelled as becomes the brave. 

Awaiting each his Lord’s behest 
To guide his steps, 01 guard his rest, 

Old Giaffir sate in his Divan 

Deep thought was in his agdd eye , 

And though the face of Mussulman 
Not oft betrays to standers by 

1 For wild as the moment of lovers' farewell — [JlfS ] 

11 Canto The Bnde of Abydos New 1813 — [MS] 

1 [“ ‘ Where the Citron,’ etc These lines are in the MS , and 
omitted by the Printer, whom I again request to look over it, and 
see that no others are omitted — B ” (Revise No i, November 13, 

1813 ) 

“ I ought and do apologise to Mr — the Printer for charging 
him with an omission of the lines which I find was my own — but I 
also wish he would not print such a stupid word as finest for fairest ” 
(Revise, November 15, 1813 ) 

The lines, “ Where the Citron,” etc , are absent from a fair copy 
dated November ii, but are inserted as an addition in an earlier 
draft ] 

2 “ Souls made of fire, and children of the Sun, 

With whom revenge is virtue ” 

Young’s Revenge, act v sc 2 [Biitish Theatie, p 84) 
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The mind uilhin, well sUHed to hide 
All but unconquerable pride 

His pensive cheek and pondering brow 30 

Did more than he vvas ■wont avow 

nt 

* Let the chamber be cleared — The tram disappeared— 
* Non call me the chief of the Haram guard — 

^Vith Giafhr is none but his only son 
\nd the Nubian awaiting the sires award 
Haroun — when all the crowd that wait 
Arc passed beyond the outer gate, 

(Woe to the head whose c>c beheld 
My child Zuleika s face unveiled () 

Hence lead m> daughter from her tower — 40 
Her fate is fixed this ver> hour. 

Yet not to her repeat my thought— 

By me alone be duty taught 1 

‘ Pacha 1 to hear is to obey — 

No more must slave to despot say — 

Then to the tower had tacn his way 
But here young Selim silence brake 
Tirst lowly rendenng reverence meet 
And downcast looked and gently spake 
Still standing at the Pachas feci 50 

For son of Moslem must expire 
Ere dare to sit before his sire I 

I 7’Af changing ckeeh and In f'mg Ifow — [AIS 1 ] 

II Htncc — bid my daughter / therfome 
Ths hour tee dec her ful ire doom — 

} et not to her these nords express 

Bi t lead her from the ioueshs recess ^\VSS i 11) 

IThese lines must liare been altered in proof, for all the revises 
accord with the text ] 
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“ Fathei > foi feai that thou shoulclst chide 

My sister, or her sable guide 

Know — foi the fault, if fault theic be, 

Was mine — then fall thy frowns on me ' 

So lovelily the morning shone, 

That — let the old and weary sleep — 

I could not , and to view alone 
The fairest scenes of land and deep, 6o 

With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts w'lth which my heart beat high 
Were irksome — for w'hate’er my mood, 

In sooth I love not solitude , 

I on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 

And, as tliou know'est that for me 
Soon turns the Haram’s grating kej , 

Before the guardian slaves awoke 
We to the cypress groves had flown, 

And made earth, mam, and heaven our ow’n ' 70 

There lingeied we, beguiled too long 
With Mejnoun’s tale, or Sadi’s song , ' ^ 

Till I, who heard the deep tambour - 
Beat thy Divan’s approaching hour, 

To thee, and to my duty true, 

Warned by the sound, to greet thee flew 
But there Zuleika w'anders yet 
Nay, Fathei, rage not nor forget 

1 many a tale and nmtual song — [ilAS' ] 

1 Mejnoun and Leila, the Romeo and Juliet of the East Sadi, 
the moral poet of Persia [For the “story of Leila and Mujnoon,” 
see The Gultstant or Rose Garden of Saadi, translated bj 
Francis Gladwin, Boston, 1865, Tale xi\ pp 288, 289 , and 
Guhstan du Cheikh Sa'di . Traduit par W Scraelet, 
Pans, 1834, Notes on Chapitre V p 304 Sa'di “ moralizes ” the 
tale, to the effect that love dwells in the eye of the beholder See, 
too, Jaml's Medpioun et Leila, translated by A L Chezy, Pans, 1807 ] 

2 Tambour Turlash drum, which sounds at sunrise, noon, and 
twilight [The “tambour” is a kind of mandoline It is the 
large kettle-drum {nagaie) which sounds the hours ] 
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That none can pierce that secret howcr 

But those who watch the women s tower So 

IV 

Son of a sla\ e — the Pacha said— 

“ From imbch^^ mg mother bred 
Vam were a father s hope to see 
Aught that beseems a man in thee 
Thou when thine arm should bend the bow 
And hurl the dart, and curb the steed 
Thou Greek m soul if not in creed 
Must pore where babbling waters flow *• 

And watch unfolding roses blow 

Would that yon Orb whose matin glow 90 

Thy listless e)es so much admire 

Would lend thee somctbmg of his fire ! 

Thou who woulds t see this battlement 
By Christian cannon piecemeal rent , 

Nay tamely view old Stambols wall 

Before the dogs of Moscow fall 

Nor strike one stroke for life and death 

Against the curs of Nazareth f 

Go— let thy less than womans hand 

Assume the distafP— not the brand 100 

But 'HaTOUTi 1 — ^lo my daughleT speed 

And hark — of thine own head take heed — 

If thus Zuleika oft takes wing — 

Thou see st yon bow — it hath a stnng I 

V 

No sound from Seliras lip was heard 
At least that met old Giaffir s ear 
But every frown and every word 

» walk forsooth where uaters fino 

And pore on every flatter belav — [MS erased \ 

VOL III 


M 
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[canto I. 


Pierced keener than a Christian’s s\v ord 
“ Son of a slave ^ — reproached v, ith fear ' 

Those gibes had cost another dear. no 

Son of a slave ’ — and m} Sire ? ” 

Thus held his thoughts their dark career , 

And glances c\ ’n of more than ire ' 

Flash forth, then faintl} disappear 
Old Giafhr ga/cd upon his son 
And started, for within his c}c 
He read how much his wrath had done, 

He saw rebellion there begun . 

“ Come hither, boy what, no rcpl} ? 

I mark thee and I know thee loo ; rao 

But there be deeds thou daPst not do ; 

But if thy beard had manlier length. 

And if thy hand had skill and strength, 

I’d joy to see thee break a lance. 

Albeit against my own perchance ” 

As sneeringly these accents fell, 

On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed . 

That eye returned him glance for glance, 

And proudly to his Sire’s was raised, ‘‘• 

Till Giaffir’s quailed and shrank askance 130 
And w’hy he felt, but durst not tell 
“ Much I misdoubt this w'ajw'ard boy 
Will one day w ork me more annoy 
I never loved him from his birth, 

And but his arm is little w’orth, 

And scarcely m the chase could cope 
With timid fawai or antelope, 

Far less w ould venture into strife 
"Where man contends for fame and life 


I Fof hols of peace and hearts of tre — [MS ] 

II And calmly fo hts Strds was leased — [MS ] 
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I would not trust that look or fone 
No — nor the blood so near m> own 
That blood — he hath not heard — no more — 

1 11 watch him closer tkm before 
He IS an Anb * to m) sight, 

Or Chnstian crouching in the fight — “ 

But hark • — I hear Zuleika s voice 
Like Houris hymn it meets mine ear 
She IS the ofispnng of my choice 
Oh ! more than ev’n her mother dear 
With all to hope and nought to fear — 

Mj Peril ever welcome here 1'*‘ 

Sweet as the desert fountains wave 
To lips just cooled m time to save — 

Such to my longing sight art diou. 

Nor can they waft to Mecca s shnne 
More thinks for life than I for thine, 

Who blest thy birth and bless thee now ‘ 

VI 

Fair os the first that fell of womankind 
^Vhen on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling 
^Vhose Image then was stamped upon her mind — i6o 
But once beguiled — and ever more beguiling 
Dazzling as that oh I too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow s phantom peopled slumber given 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian 
And paints the lost on Earth revived m Heaven 
Soft as the memory of buned love , 

1 Af — nor i! e bJoel I (all my ean — fWJ 
u Or Chnstian ngfront ihefi^kt — [A/S] 
lu Zulaial rer jitlcotneherc — fV'S'] 

17 IVho never was store I lesHkainoa. 

I The Tuiks abhor the Arabs (who return the comphment a 
hundredfold) even more than they hate tfie Chrjslians 
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l6/j 


[canto I. 


Pure, as the prayer Inch Cluldliood uafls abo%c; 
Was she the daughler of that rude old Chief, 
Who met the maid ^\^lh tears — hut not of grief. 


Who hath not proved how fcchly words essaj ^ 170 

To fiv one sparlc of Beauty’s heav only raj ? 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight' 

Faints into dimness vnth its ow n delight, 

His changing check, his sinking heart confess 
Tlic might the majesty of Loveliness ? 

Such was Zuleika — such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone 
The light of Love, the punty of Grace," 

The mind, the Music - breathing from her face, 

1 Ji^to hrth not felt Its very fenVkK of s "It 

Faint 'Mth the langtnd dttvncss of deln^l tl — ['IAS* ] 
n The light of hf—th fur tty of grace 
The mind of Music bnatl trig it her face 
or. Mind on J er lip and nutste in her face 

A heart ivhere softness hartrot izcd the whole 
And oh I her eye was ir itself a 5 >oul ' — [ilAS ] 

1 [Lines 170-iSr were ndded in (he course of printing Tfic} 
were received by the publisher on November 22, 1813 ] 

2 This expression has met vv ith objccltons I vi ill not refer to 
“Him who hath not Music in his soul,” but mercl} request the 
reader to recollect, for ten seconds, tlic features of the woman whom 
he believes to be the most beautiful , and, if he then docs not com- 
prehend fully what is feebly expressed in the above line, I shall be 
sorry for us both For an eloquent passage in the latest work of the 
first female writer of this, perhaps of any, age, on Uie analogj’ (and 
the immediate comparison excited bj that analog) ) betw ecn “paint- 
ing and music,” see vol ni cap 10, Dl i,’ALLLMAGNr And is 
not this connection still stronger with the original than the cop) ’ 
wath the colouring of Nature than of Art ’ After all, this is ratlier 
to be felt than described , still I think there are some who wall 
understand it, at least the) would hav e done had they beheld the 
countenance whose speaking harmony suggested the idea , for this 
passive IS not drawn from imagination but memor) that mirror 

ill In this line I have not drawn from fiction but rnetnoty — that 
rnirtot of regiet rnetnoty — the too faithful minor of affliction the 
long vista through which we gaze Someone has said that the perfec- 
tion of Architecture is frozen music — the pnfeetton of Beauty to my 
mind always presented the idea of living Music — [MS erased ] 
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The heart whose softness hannonized the whole, i8o 
And oh ! that e> e w as m itself a Soul 1 

Her graceful arms m meekness bending 
Across her genti) budding breast. 

At one kind w ord those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and carest 
Zuleika came — and Giaffir felt 
His purpose half mthin him melt 
Not that against her fancied weal 
His heart though stem could ever feel igo 

Affection chained her to that heart 
Ambition tore the links apart 

vir 

* Zuleika 1 child of Gentleness ! 

How dear this very day must tell 
When I forget my own distress 
In losing what I love so well 

which AQlicUon dashes to the earth and looking down upon the 
jra^ents onlf beholds the reflection taulUphed I 
[For the simile of the broken roiiror compare Ch Ide Harold 
Canto III stanza xitxiii line i {Poet cal Itorii ii .36 foie 2) 
and for the expression music breathing from her face com 
pare Sir Thomas Brownes /fW'r'TO ziyhfer Part II sect « If'brkr 
1835 II Z06 And sure there is musick exen in the beauty and 
the silent note which Cupid strikes far sweeter than the sound of 
any instrument 3ndLo>eIaces Song Orpheus to B ailt — 

Oh could you view the melody 
Of cv ry grace 
And music of her face I 

The effect of the appeal to Madame de Stael is thus recorded in 
Byrons ybumal of December 7 ifli 3 {Letters 1S98 11 369) 
TTiiS morning a very pretty billet f ora the Stael (for passage in 
De L Allemagne Part III chap and the billet see Inters 
ji 354, f ote r) She has been rieased to be pleased with my 

slight eulogy in the note annexed to Tie Brtde J 
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To bid thee amUi another dwell 
Another < and a braver man 
Was nc\ er been in battle’s \ an. 

We Moslem reck not much of blood . 200 

But } et the line of Carasman ' 

Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the hold Tim? not hands 
That won and well can keep their lands.' 
Enough that he who comes to woo '' 

Is kinsman of the Be) Oglou . " 

His } ears need scarce a thought employ , 

I would not ha\e thee wed a hoy\ 

And thou shalt have a noble dower 

And his and my united power 210 

Will laugh to scorn the death-firman, 

Which others tremble but to scan, 


j lV/:o won of yo)t pahrral lands — [.I/.? ] 

II Enough if that tly bndtsnian true — [il/.S’ erased ] 

I Carasmin Oglou, or Kara Osman Oglou, is tlic principal land- 
holder in Turkcj , he governs Magnesia those who, l)\ a kind of 
feudal tenure, possess land on condition of service, arc called Tim- 
anots tlicyscnc as Spains, according to the extent of terntor}, 
and bnng a certain number into the field, gcncrallj cavalrv 

[The “line of Carasman” dates back to Kara youlonk, the 
founder of the dynast)' of the ” While Sheep,” at the close of the 
fourteenth century Hammer-Purgstall {Hist dt PEmp Ottoman, 
in 151) gives sang-suc, “blood-sucker," as the equivalent of You- 
louk, w'hich should, however, be interpreted “smooth-face” Of 
the Magnesian Kara Osman Oglou (“ Black Osman-son ”), Dallaway 
{Consiantmopk Anciait and Modern, p 190) writes, “ He is 
the most powerful and opulent dcri bey (‘lord of the valley’), or 
feudal tenant, in the empire, and, though inferior to tlie pasha’s in 
rank, possesses more wealth and influence, and offers them an 
example of administration and patriotic government which they 
have rarely the virtue to follow” For tlie Timanots, who formed 
the third class of the feudal cavalry of the Ottoman Empire, see 
Finlay’s Gitcce undei Othoman Domination, 1S56, pp S°> 

Si«3 

2 [The Bey Oglou (= Begzade) is “the nobleman,” “the high- 
born chief ”3 
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And teach the messenger * what fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait 
And no^^ thou knoVst thy father’s will , 

All that thy sex hath need to know 
Tivas mine to teach obedience still — 

The waj to love thj Lord may show 

vin 

In silence bowed the virgin s head , 

And if her eye was filled with tears 2 o 

That stifled feeling dare not shed, 

And changed her cheek, from pale to red 
And red to pale as through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows sped 
IVhat could such be but maiden fears ? 

So bright the tear m Beauty’s e> e 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry 
So sweet the blush of Bashfulness 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less I 

^Vhate er it was the sire forgot 230 

Or if remembered marked it not, 

Thnce clapped his hands and called his steed 
Resigned his gem adorned chibouque,^ 

I When a Pacha is sufficiently strong to resist the single 
messenger who is always the first bearer of the order for his death is 
strangled instead and sometimes five or six one afier the other on 
the same errand by command of the refractory patient if on the 
contrary he is weak or lojal he bows kisses the Sultan s respect 
able signature and is bowsfning with great complacency In 1810 
several of these presents were exhibited m the niche of the Seraglio 
gate among others the head of the Pa ha of Bagdat a brave 
young man cut off by treachery after a de perate resistance 

^ Clapping of the hands calls the servants The Turks hate a 
superfluous expenditure of voice and they have no bells 

Chibouque the Turkish pipe of which the amber month 
piece and sometimes the ball which contains the leaf is adorned 
with precious stones if in possession of the wealthier orders 
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And mounting featly for the mead, 

With Maugrabee ^ and Mamaluke, 

His way amid his Delis took," 

To witness many an active deed 
Witli sabre keen, or blunt jerreed 
The Kislar only and his Moors ^ 

Watch well the Haram’s massy doors 240 


IX 

His head was leant upon his hand. 

His eye looked o’er the dark blue \vater 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles , 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 

Nor even his Pacha’s turbaned band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter, 

Careermg cleave the folded felt ^ 

With sabre stroke nght sharply dealt. 

Nor marked the javelin-darting crowd, 250 

Nor heard their Ollahs ® wild and loud 
He thought but of old GiafiSr’s daughter > 


1 “Maugrabee” \_Maghiabi, Moors], Moorish mercenanes 

2 “Delis,” bravos who form the forlorn hope of the cavalry, 
and always begin the action [See Childe Ha 7 old, Canto II , 
Poetical Wbiks, 1899, 11 149, note i ] 

3 [The Kizlar aghasi was the head of the black eunuchs , kislar, 
by itself, IS Turkish for “girls,” “virgins ”] 

4 A twisted fold of felt is used for scimitar practice by the Turks, 
and few but Mussulman arms can cut through it at a single stroke 
sometimes a tough turban is used for the same purpose The jerreed 
fjarld] IS a game of blunt javelins, animated and graceful 

5 “ Ollahs,” Alla il Allah [La Ilah ilia Tlah], the “ Leilies,” as 
the Spanish poets call them, the sound is Ollah a cry of which the 
Turks, for a silent people, are somewhat profuse, particularly during 
the jerreed [jarld], or in the chase, but mostly in battle Their 
animation in the field, and gravity in the chamber, with their pipes 
and comboloios \vide post, p 181, note 4], form an amusing contrast 
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X 

No ^\ord from Selims bosom broke 
One sigh Znleika s thought bespoke 
Still gazed he through the lattice grate, 

Pale mute, and mournfully sedate 
To him Zuleika s eye uas turned, 

But little from his aspect learned 
Equal her gnef yet not the same , 

Her heart confessed a gentler flame *• 260 

But >et that heart alarmed or ueak 
She knew not why forbade to speak 
Yet speak she must — but when essay ? 

How strange he thus should turn anay I 
Not thus we e er before have met 
Not thus shall be our partuig > et 
Thnce paced she slonly through the room 
And watched his eye — it still was fixed 
She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-guls perfume' -70 

And spnnkled all its odours o er 
The pictured roof ’ and marble floor 
The drops that through his glittering vest*' 

The playful girls appeal addressed, 

Unheeded o er his bosom flew 
As if that breast were marble too 
Wial sullen yet? it must not be — 

Oh * gentle Sehm this from thee I 

I iTer heart eenfested no came of shame — [ MS ] 

II The drops that flaw 1 pof Its jest 
Unhetd d fell t pot A s breast -^\ATS J 

1 Atar gut oUar of roses The Persian is the finest 

2 The ceiling and siainscots or rather walls of the Mussulman 
apartments are generally painted in great houses with one eternal 
and highly coloured view of Conslantxnople wherein the principal 
feature is a noble contempt of perspective below arms scimitars 
etc are in general fancifully and not uelegaotly disposed 
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She saw in curious order set 
The fairest flowers of Eastern land — 280 

“ He loved them once , may touch them yet. 

If offered by Zuleika’s hand.” 

The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the rose was plucked and wreathed , 

The next fond moment saw her seat 
Her fairy foim at Selim’s feet 
“ This rose to calm my brother’s cares 
A message from the Bulbul ] bears , 

It says to-night he will prolong 

For Selim’s ear his sweetest song , 290 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 

He’ll try for once a strain more glad. 

With some faint hope his altered lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away 

XI. 

“ What I not receive my foolish flower ? 

Nay then I am indeed unblest 
On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best ? ' 

1 Would I had never seen this hour 

What hnowest thou not who loves thee best — [MS ] 

I It has been much doubted whether the notes of this " Lover of 
the rose ” are sad or merry , and Mr Fox’s remarks on the subject 
have provoked some learned controversy as to the opimons of the 
ancients on the subject I dare not venture a conjecture on the 
point, though a little inclined to the “errare mallem,” etc , z/M.t 
Fox was mistaken 

[Fox, writing to Grey (see Lord Holland’s Preface (p xii ) to 
the Htstoiy of James the Second, by C J Fox, London, 
1808), remarks, “In defence of my opinion about the nightingale, 
I find Chaucer, who of all poets seems to have been the fondest 
of the singing of birds, calls it a ‘merry note,’ ” etc Fox’s con- 
tention was attacked and disproved by Martin Davy {1763-1839, 
physician and Master of Cams College, Cambridge), in an interesting 
and scholarly pamphlet entitled. Observations upon Mr Fox's Letter 
to Mr Gi^>, 1809 ] 
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Ob Sebm dear J oh more than dearest • 

Say IS It me thou hat st or fearest ? 300 

Come lay thj head upon my breast 

And J 'wjU kiss thee into rest 

Smce words of mme and songs must fail, 

Ev n from my £ibled nightingale 
I knew our sire at times nas stem 
But this from thee had jet to learn 
Too well I knou he loves thee not , 

But IS Zuleika s love forgot ? 

Ah 1 deem I nght ? the Pacha s plan — 

This kinsman Bej of Carasman 310 

Perhaps may prove some foe of thine 
If so I swear by Mecca s shnne — 

If shrmes that ne er approach allow 
To r\oman s step admit her \ow — 

Without thy free consent — command— 

The Sultan should not have my band ’ 

Think St thou that I could bear to p irt 
With thee and leam to halve my heart ? 

'"Ah’ were I severed from thy side 
"Where were thy friend — and who my guide ? 3 o 
Years have not seen Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee “ 

E/n Azrael * from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft and fly it must ‘■ 

That parts all else shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust • 


i If so fy Mecca s hidden shnne —[MS ] 

II The day that teareth thee from me —[MS ] 

111 IV hen comes that hour and come it mitst — [MS erased} 

I Atrael the angel of death. 
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XII. 

He lived he breathed — he moved he felt , 

He raised the maid from where she knelt , 

His trance was gone, his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long m darkness d\\elt, 330 
With thoughts that bum in rays that melt. 

As the stream late concealed 
By the fnnge of its willows, 

When It rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows , 

As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black cloud that bound it. 

Flashed the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it 
A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 340 

A lion roused by heedless hound, 

A tyrant waked to sudden stnfe 
By graze of ill-directed knife,’ 

Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, displayed, 

And all, before repressed, betrayed 
“ Now thou art mine, for ever mme, 

With life to keep, and scarce with life resign , " 
Now thou art mme, that sacred oath. 

Though sworn by one, hath bound us both 350 
Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done , 

That vow hath saved more heads than one 
But blench not thou — thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness , 

I would not -svrong the slenderest hair 

I Which thanks to tei > or and the dark 
Hath missed a tiijie of its tnaik — [JlfS ] 

[The couplet was expunged in a revise dated Novembei 19 J 

II With life to keep but not with life resign — [JlfS ] 
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That clusters round thy forehead fau- • 

For all the treasures buned far 
Within the caves of Istal^ar ^ 

This morning clouds upon me lonered 

Reproaches on my head were shouercd 360 

And Giaffir almost called me coward I 

Now I ha\e motive to be brave 

The son of his neglected slave 

Nay start not tw as the term he gave 

May show though little apt to vaunt 

A heart his words nor deeds can daunt 

Hts son indeed > — yet, thanks to thee 

Perchance I am at least shall be 

But let our plighted secret vow 

Be only known to us as now 370 

I know the wretch who dares demand 

From Giaffir thy reluctant hand , 

More ill got wealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselims control 
Was he not bred in Egnpo ? * 

A viler race let Israel show I 
But let that pass — to none be told 

I That siraj t along that head sofa r — \iIS 1 
or That strays along that neck sof tr — [il/.S' ] 

I The treasures of tbe Pre Adamite Sultans See D Hcrbelol 
[1781 II 405] article //Arfar [Estekhar (W Isfekbar] 

Mus ehm a governor the next in rank after a Pacha a 
Wapvode is the third and then come the Agas 
{This table of precedence applies to Ottoman officials m Greece 
and other dependencies. The Mosselim [MutasellincJ is the governor 
or commander of a city Hobhouse Travels n Alban a 11 41 
speaks of the Musselimof bmjrna 1 Aghas te heads of depart 
mentsin the army or avil service or the Sultans household here 
denote mayors of small towns or local magnates ] 

3 E'mpo the Negropont According to the proverb the 
Tu ks of Ei,ripo the Jews of Salonica and the Greeks of Athens 
are the worst of their respective races 
\Zt^G\'tdoon%Decltie and Fall 185S viii 386] 



t 7I rif inr ot Arvi)'^': \r,\\rn j 

Our onlli , tile rest 'hull ttmt. tuifold 
To me and mine lea\o Omnn ) * 

I’ve ur. for IVnl’* dn 3S0 

Think not I am \.hal I n[)|v ar , 

r\f aims— '^nd fritnd' — and ^r.n jeatu < 


\fit. 

“ 1 liink not Ihni! art ^'.liat tiioii aprv an A f 
M) Sdim, Ihou art sad!> rhan','C,d 
This morn J saw thc^ i;i nth'st — d' an t — 

But not\ tliou’rt from lh)‘tir t tnn':id 
Mj lo\o thou surd) I nt.\’si In fon , 

It ndtr was less — nor ran ht more 
To sec thee — hear thee — near th- c sta> — 

And liatc the night I I now not wn>, 390 
Save that we meet not hut 1 )> da) ; 

With thee to h\e, with thee to die, 

I dare not to mj hope den} 

Thy died: — thine c}c.s — th} lips to kiss — 

Like this — and this — no more than this,' 

For, Allah ' sure thj lips arc flame 
What fever m th} veins is flushing? 

My own have ncarl} caught the same, 

At least I fed ni} check, too, blushing 
To soothe thy sickness, watcii th} health, 400 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth. 

Or stand with smiles unmurmuring h}, 

And lighten half thy povert} , 

Do all but dose th} dying eye, 

For that I could not live to tr} , 

To these alone m} thoughts aspire 
More can I do? or thou require? 

1 Ltle this — and n ore ilati tJ is — ] 
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But Selira thou must answer why ' 

We need so much of mjstery ? 

The cause I cannot dream nor tell 410 

But be It since thou say*st tis well 
Yet what thou mean st hj * arms and fnends 
Beyond m> ueaker sense extends 
I meant that Giaffir should have heard 
The very vow I plighted thee 
His wrath would not revoke mj word 
But surely he would leave me free 
Can this fond wish seem strange in me 
To be what I have ever been ? 

■What other hath Zuleika seen 420 

From simple childhood s earliest hour ? 

^Vhat other can she seek to see 
Than thee comjKinion of her bower 
The partner of her infancy ? 

These cherished thoughts with life begun 
Say why must I no more avow ? 

"What change is wrought to make me shun 
The truth — my pnde and thme till now ? 

To meet the gaze of stranger’s eyes 

Our law— our creed — our God denies 430 

Nor shall one wandering thought of mine 

At such our Prophet s will repine 

No I happier made by that decree 

He left me all in leaving thee 

Deep were my anguish thus compelled”- 

To wed with one I ne er beheld 

I J}ut — Sel m -why my Juafi t rtfly 
Should need so muck of mystery 
Is more than lean guess or tell 

El t stnee thou say st its so — tis evtll — [ MS ] 

[The fourth line erased ] 

II He blest me more tn leamng thee 

Muck should I suffet thus eomyelled — [^Z^" ] 
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This therefore should I not reveal ? 

Wiy ^\llt thou urge me to conceal?' 

I know the Pacha’s haughty mood 

To thee hath never boded good , 440 

And he so often storms at nought, 

Allah ! forbid that e’er he ought ' 

And vh) I kno^\ not, but within 
My heart concealment weighs like sin " 

If then such secrecy be enme, 

And such it feels while lurking here , 

Oh, Selim 1 tell me }et in time. 

Nor leaie me thus to thoughts of fear 
Ah ' yonder see the Tchocadar,’ 

My father leaves the mimic war, 450 

I tremble now to meet his eye 

Say, Selim, canst thou tell me why’” 

XIV 

“ Zuleika— to thy tower’s retreat 
Betake thee — Giaffir I can greet 
And now' walh him I fain must prate 
Of firmans, imposts, levies, state 
There’s fearful news from Danube’s banks, 

Our Vizier nobly thins his ranks 

1 Thts vow I should fio vwn conceal 

And tohcnfoic should I not reveal 1 — [ 3 /S ] 

11 3 /}' hi cast ts consciousness of sm 

But when and whot, and what the crime 
I almost fel is lulling here — [zl/iy ] 

I “Tchocadar” — one of the attendants who precedes a man of 
authority 

[See D’Ohsson’s Tableau Ghthale, etc , 1787, 11 159, and Plata 
87, 88 The Turks seem to ha\e used the Persian word chawli ddi, 
an officer of the guard -house, a policeman (w hence our slang word 
“chokey”), for a “valet de pied,” or, in the case of the Sultan, for 
an apparitor The French spelling points to D’Ohsson as B}ron’s 
authonty ] 
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For whidi the Giaour may give him thanks ’ 

Our Sultan hath a shorter way 460 

Such costly tnumph to repay 
But, mark me when the Iwihght drum 
Hath warned the troops to food and sleep 
Unto thy cell with Selim come , 

Then softly from the Haram creep 
^Vhere we may uander by the deep 
Our garden battlements are steep 
Nor these will rash mtruder climb 
To list our n'ords, or stmt our time 
And if he doth 1 want not steel 470 

^Vhich some have felt, and more may feel 
Then shall thou leam of Sehm more 
Than thou hast heard or thought before 
Trust me Zuleika— fear not me > 

Thou know’s! I hold a Haram key 

Fear thee my Selim! neer till now 
Did w’ords like this 

Delay not thou , 

I keep the key — and Haroun s guard 
Have and hope of reward 
To-night, Zuleika thou shall hear 480 

lly tale, ray purpose, and my fear 
I am not, love J what I appear 

I Be silent thou — [hfS] 


VOL HI 
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CANTO THE SECOND.- 

I. 

The mnds are high on Helle’s wave, 

As on that night of stormy water 
Wlien Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young the beautiful the brave 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter 
Oh > when alone along the sky 
Hei turret-torch was blazing high, 

Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 490 
And shneking sea-birds warned him home , 

And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear. 

His eye but saw that light of Love, 

The only star it hailed above, 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

“ Ye waves, divide not lovers long ' ” 

That tale is old, but Love anew ^ 500 

May nerve young heaits to prove as true. 

1 Nov, 9'* 1813 —[MS ] 

I IVtde Ovid, Herotdes, Ep xix. , and the De Heiojie atque 
Leandro of Musaeus ] 
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II 

The winds arc high and Helle s tide 
Rolls darl^ly hca\ing to the mam 
And Night s descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedewed in \ain 
The desert of old Pnam s pnde , 

The tombs sole relics of his reign 
All — save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The bhnd old man of Scio s rocky isle 1 


HI 

Oh 1 yet — for there my steps have been , 510 

These feet have pressed the sacred shore 
These limbs that buo)ant mxc hath borne — 
Minstrel I wth thee to muse, to mourn 
To trace again those fields of )orc 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero s ashes 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine oi^Ti broad Hellespont * still dashes 
Be long my lot I and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee 1 520 

I The wmnghnyj about this epithet the broad Hellespont or 
the boundless Jlellcspont whether it means one or the other or 
what It means at all rets been beyond all possibility of detail I 
luTe eren heard it disputed on the spot and not foroBccing a speedy 
conclusion to the controTcrsy amus^ myself with swimming across 
jt m the mean time and probably may again before the point is 
settled Indeed the question as lo the truth of the tale of Troy 
diTmo still contmues tnu^ of it resting upon the tahsmanic word 
&r ip t probably Homer had the same notion of di tance that 
a coquette has of lime and when he talhs of boundless means half 
a mile as the latter 1^ a like figure when she says eternal attach 
ment simply speafies three weeks 
[For a defence of the Homeric iwtlpwr and for a resuifte of the 
^mnghng of Uie topographers Jean Baptiste Le Che^^Ier 
(175.-1836) and Jacob Bryant (1715-1804) etc sec Travels m 
Albania 1858 11 179 1S5J 
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IV 

The Night hath closed on Helle’s stream, 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida’s hill 
That Moon, which shone on his high theme 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 

But conscious shepherds bless it still. 

Their flocks are grazing on the Mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan’s arrow 
That mighty heap of gathered ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round, ^ 

By nations raised, by monarchs crowned, 530 
Is now a lone and nameless barrow ' 

Within thy divelhng-place how narrow ' ^ 

Without can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone , 

But Thou — thy very dust is gone ' 

V 

Late, late to-night will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear , 

Till then — no beacon on the cliff 

May shape the course of struggling skiff, 540 

1 Before liis Persian invasion, and crowned the altar with laurel, 
etc He was afterwards imitated by Caracalla in his race It is 
believed that the last also poisoned a friend, named Festus, for the 
sake of new Patroclan games I have seen the sheep feeding on 
the tombs of .ffiyietes and Antilochus the first is in the centre of 
the plain 

[Alexander placed a garland on the tomb of Achilles, and “went 
through the ceremony of anointing himself with oil, and running 
naked up to it ” — Plut Vttce, “ Alexander M cap xv line 25, 
Lipsise, 1814, VI 187 For the tombs of Alsyetes, etc , see Travels 
tn Alba 7 na, 11 149-151 ] 

2 [Compare — 

“ Or narrow if needs must be. 

Outside are the storms and the strangers ” 

Neve) the Twie, etc , lines 19, 20, by Robert Browning ] 
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The scattered lights that sUrt the bay 
All, one by one have died away 
The only lamp of this lone hour 
Is glimmenng in Zuleikas tower 
Yes 1 there is light in that lone chamber 
And o er her silken ottoman 
Are thrqwn the fragrant beads of amber 
O er whidi her fairy fingers ran , ' 

Near these with emerald rajs beset, ^ 

(How could she thus that gem forget ?) 550 

Her mother’s sainted amulet ® 

Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 

Could smooth this life and win the next , 

And by her Comboloio * lies 

I When rubbed the amber is susceptible of a perfume which is 
slight but disagreeable [I-ettcr to Murray December 6 1813 
Lttlers 1898 u 300) 

8 \ Cceterum castitati hieroglyphicum gemma est -“Hoffmann 
Zjunc l/ntv art Smaragdns Compare toe Lalla R kh 
{ Chandos Classics p 406) fbe emerald s virgin blare ] 

3 The belief m amulets engraved on gems or enclosed m gold 
boxes containing scraps from the Koran worn round the neck 
wnst or arm is still umversal in the East The Koorsee (throne) 
verse in the second cap of the Koran describes the attributes of the 
Most High and is engraved 10 this manner and worn by the pious 
as the most esteemed and sublime of all sentences 

[Tbed>fl/« I kursiy or >ene of the throne (Sura II Chapter 
of the Heifer v 257) runs thus God there is no God but He 
the Imng and self subsistent Slumber takes Him not nor sleep 
His «what IS in the heavens and what is in the earth ^Vho is it that 
intercedes with Him save by His permission ’ He knowii what is 
befo e them and what behind them and they comp ehend not au^ht 
of His knowledge but of what He pleases Hi throne extends over 
the heavens and the earth and it tires Him not to guard them both 
for He IS high and grand — The translated byE H Palmer 

1880 Parti Saerei Books of the East vi 40] 

4 Comboloio — a Turla h rosaiy The MSS particularly 
those of the Persians axe nchly adorned and illuminated The 
Greek females are kept m utter i<»norance but many of the Turkish 
girls are highly accomplished though not actually qualified for a 
Christian coterie Perhaps some of our own blues ' might not be 
the worse for bleach ig 

[The comboloio consists of ninety nme beads Compare Lalla 
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A Koran of illumined dyes , 

And many a bnght emblazoned rhyme 
By Persian scnbes redeemed from Time , 

And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 

Reclines her now neglected lute , 

And round her lamp of fretted gold 560 

Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould, 

The richest work of Iran’s loom, 

And Sheeraz’ ^ tribute of perfume , 

All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gathered in that gorgeous room 
But yet It hath an air of gloom. 

She, of this Pen cell the spnte, 

What doth she hence, and on so rude a night ? 

VI 

Wrapt m the darkest sable vest, 

"Which none save noblest Moslem wear, 570 
To guard from winds of Heaven the breast 
As Heaven itself to Selim dear, 

With cautious steps the thicket threadmg, 

And starting oft, as thiough the glade 
The gust its hollow moanmgs made, 

Till on the smoother pathway treading, 

More free her timid bosom beat. 

The maid pursued her silent guide , 

And though her terror urged retreat. 

How could she quit her Selim’s side? 580 
How teach her tender lips to chide ? 

Roolh (“Chandos Classics,” p 420), “Her ruby rosarj',” etc , and 
note on “Le Tespih ” Lord Byron's Conibolow is tbe title of a 
metrical jm d'espnt, a rhymed catalogue of the Poetical Woils, 
beginning with Homs of Idleness, and ending with Cain, a Mysteiy 
— Blackwood's Magazine, 1822, xi 162-165 ] 

I [Shiraz, capital of the Persian province of Pars, is celebrated 
for the attar-ghl, or attar of roses ] 
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VII 

They reached at length a grotto, hewn 
B> nature, but enbrgcd by art 
^Vhcre oft her lute she wont to tunc 
And oft her Koran conned apart , 

And oft m >outhru] revene 
She dreamed what Paradise might be 
^Vhere Woman s parted soul shall go 
Her Prophet had disdained to show , *• * 

But Selim s mansion was secure, 590 

Nor deemed she, could he long endure 
His boner in other worlds of bliss 
Without her^ roost beloved in this 1 
Oh I nho so dear with him could dwell ? 

^Vhal Houn soothe him half so well ? 

VIII 

Since lost she visited the spot 

Some change seemed wTOught mihin the grot 

It might be only that the night 

Disguised things seen by better light 

That brazen lamp but diml> threw 600 

A ray of no celestial hue , 

But in a nook, witliin the cell 
Her e)e on stranger objects fell 
There irms «cre piled not such as meld 
The turbaned Delis in the field 
But brands of foreign blade and hilt 
And one nas red—pcrchancc with guilt I “ 

Ah I how inthout can blood be spiU? 

I Hn- Prof het d d not clearly thro 

Bui Sehm sflace mu qu U secure — [AAy J 
It And one seemed redvnOi recent guilt — \MS J 
I IConipare 7>5# t7»j<wr lioe490 note l vide ante p rioj 
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A cup too on the board was set 

That did not seem to hold sherbet. 6io 

What may this mean ? she turned to see 

Her Selim “ Oh • can this be he?” ' 

IX 

His robe of pnde was thro^vn aside, 

His brow no high-crowned turban bore, 

But in its stead a shawl of red. 

Wreathed lightly round, his temples wore 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem. 

No longer glittered at his waist. 

Where pistols unadorned were braced , 620 

And from his belt a sabre swung. 

And from his shoulder loosely hung 
The cloak of white, the thin capote 
That decks the wandenng Candiote , 

Beneath his golden plated vest 
Clung like a cuirass to his breast , 

The greaves below his knee that wound 

With silvery scales were sheathed and bound 

But were it not that high command 

Spake in his eye, and tone, and hand, 630 

All that a careless eye could see 

In him was some young Gahongde ^ 

1 Her Sehm—" Alla—ts tt he 1 "~[MS ] 

I “ Galiongee ” — or Galiongi pea Galleon-er], a sailor, that is, 
a Turkish sailor, the Greeks navigate, the Turks work the guns 
Their dress is picturesque , and I have seen the Capitan Pacha, 
more than once, wearing it as a kind of tficog Their legs, how- 
ever, are generally naked The buskins described in the text as 
sheathed behind with silver are those of an Amaut robber, who was 
my host (he had quitted the profession) at his Pyrgo, near Gastouni 
in the Morea , they were plated in scales one over the other, like 
the back of an armadillo 

[Gastuni lies some eight miles S W of Palseopolis, the site of the 
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I said I was not what I seemed , 

And now thou see st my words were true 
I have a tale thou hast not dreamed, 

If sooth — Its truth must others rue 
My story now twere \am to hide 
I must not see thee Osman s bnde 
But had not thine own lips declared 
How much of that young heart I shared 640 
I could not must not yet have shown 
The darker secret of my own 
In this I speak not now of lo\ e 
That — let Time — ^Tnith — and Peril prove 
But first — Oh f never wed another — 

Zuleika ’ I am not thy brother I 

xi 

" Oh • not my brother I — yet unsay — 

God 1 am I left alone on earth 
To mourn — I dare not curse — the day ‘ 

That saw my solitary birth ? 650 

Oh • thou wilt love me now no more > 

My sinking heart foreboded ill 
But know me all I was before 
Thy sister — fnend — Zuleika still 
Thou led st me here perchance to kill , 

If thou hast cause for vengeance see 1 
I»Iy breast is offered — ^take thy fill 1 
Far better with the dead to be 
Than live thus nothing now to thee 

1 lyAat — ha e II vfd to curse t/ e day ^ Af] 

Toetrse — fleouldatrse — the day — [ Vb ed 1S92 ] 
ancient Elis The Pyrgo must be the Castle of Chlemutzi 
(Castel Tornese) built by Geoffrey 11 of Villehouardin circ A D 
I2I8 ] 
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Perhaps far worse, for now I know 660 

Why Giaffir always seemed thy foe , 

And I, alas ' am GiaffiPs child, 

For whom thou wert contemned, reviled 
If not thy sister would’st thou save 
My life — Oh ' bid me be thy slave i ” 


XII. 

“ My slave, Zuleika • nay, I'm thme ; 

But, gentle love, this transport calm. 

Thy lot shall yet be linked with mine , 

I swear it by our Prophet’s shnne,' 

And be that thought thy sorrow’s balm 670 
So may the Koran ^ verse displayed 
Upon its steel direct my blade. 

In danger’s hour to guard us both, 

As I preserve that awful oath 1 
The name in which thy heart hath prided 
Must change , but, my Zuleika, know, 

That tie is widened, not divided, 

Although thy Sire’s my deadliest foe 
My father was to Giaffir all 
That Selim late was deemed to thee , 680 

1 I sweat it by Medina's shrine — [MS etased] 

I The characters on all Turkish scimitars contain sometimes the 
name of the place of their manufacture, but more generally a text 
from the Koran, in letters of gold Amongst those in my posses- 
sion IS one with a blade of singular construction it is very broad, 
and the edge notched mto serpentine curves like the ripple of water, 
or the wavering of flame I asked the Armenian who sold it, 
w'hat possible use such a figure could add he said, in Itahan, that 
he did not know , but the Mussulmans had an idea that those of 
this form gave a severer wound , and liked it because it was “pin 
feroce ” 1 did not much admire the reason, but bought it for its 
peculiarity 

[Compare Latta Rookh (“ Chandos Classics,” p 373) — 

“ The flashing of their swords’ nch marquetry ”] 
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That brother wrought a brother's fall 
But spared at leas^ ray infancy • 

And lulled me ivith a vain deceit 
That yet a like return may meet 
He reared me not with tender help 
But like the nephew of a Cam ^ 

He watched me like a lion s whelp 
That gnaws and yet may break his chain 
My father’s blood in ever} vein 
Is boiling I but for thy dear sake 6go 

No present vengeance will I take , 

Though here I must no more remain 
But first, beloved Zuleika • hear 
How Giaffir wrought this deed of fear 


XlII 

How first their stnfe to rancour grew 
If Love or Envy made them foes 
It matters little if I knew 

1 It IS to be observed that every allosion to any tbng or person 
age in the Old Testament such as the Ark or Cain is equally the 
privilege of Mussulman and Jew indeed the former profess to be 
much better acquainted with the lives true and fabulous of the 
patnarchs than is warranted b) our own sacred writ and not 
content with Adam they have a biography of Pre Adamites 
Solomon is the monarch of all necromancy and hloses a prophet 
inferior only to Chnst and hlahowet Zoleika is the Persian name 
of Potiphai s wife ^ind her amour with Joseph constitutes one of 
the finest poems in their langu:^ It is therefore no violation of 
costume to put the names of Cam or Noah into the mouth of a 
Moslem 

[/i propos of this note for the ignorant Byron wnles to Murray 
(November 13 rSi3) Do you suppose that no one but the Gah 
leans are acquainted with Adam and Eve and Cam and Noah’ 
— Zuletka is the Persian po-iteal name for Poiiphar’j wife and 
again November 14 1 don t care one lump of sugar for my pe try 

but for my costume and my co rectness on these pomts I will 
combat lustily — Letters 189S 11 8 283 ] 
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In fiery spirits, slights, though few 
And thoughtless, will disturb repose 
In war Abdallah’s aim was strong, 700 

Remembered yet in Bosniac song,^ 

And Paswan’s - rebel hordes attest 
How little love they bore such guest 
His death is all I need relate, 

The stern effect of Giaffir’s hate , 

And how my birth disclosed to me,' 

"Whate’er beside it makes, hath made me free. 

1, And }i(no that death made kttcnvn to me 

Hath made me 7 uhat thou ncau shalt see — \_MS ] 

1 [Karajic (Vulc Stefanovic, bom 1787), secretary to Kara 
George, published Naiodne Srpshc Pjesme, at Vienna, 1814, 1S15 
See, too, Lanmages and Literaam of the Slavic Nations, bylalvj, 
New York, 1S50, pp 366-382 , Volksludei dcr Serben, von Tahi, 
Leipzig, 1835, 11 245, etc , and Chants Populaires dts Stivics, 
Reciieillis^par Wuk Stephanowitsch, et Traduits d’apres Talv), par 
Madame Llise Voiart, Pans, 1S34, n 183, etc ] 

2 Pasvvan Oglou, the rebel of Y iddin , who, for the last years of 
his life, set the whole power of the Porte at defiance 

[Passwan Oglou (1758-1S07) [Passewend’s, or the Watchman’s 
son, according to Hobhouse] was born and died at Widdin He 
first came into notice in 1788, in alliance with certain disbanded 
Turkish levies, named Kidschalies “It was their pnde to nde 
along on stately horses, with trappings of gold and silver, and 
bearing costly arms In their train were female slaves, Giuvendi, 
in male attire, who not only served to amuse them in their hours of 
ease with singing and dancing, but also followed them to battle (as 
Kaled followed Lara, see Laia, Canto II. stanza -cv , etc ), for tlie 
purpose of holding their horses when they fought ” On one occasion 
he IS reported to have addressed these “rebel hordes ” much in the 
spirit ot the “ Corsair,” “The booty be yours, and mine the glory ” 
“After having for some time suffered a Pacha to be associated with 
him, he at length expelled his superior, and demanded ‘the three 
horse-tails ’ for himself ” In 1798 the Porte despatched another army, 
but Passwan was completely victorious, and “at length the Porte 
resolved to make peace, and actually sent him the ‘three horse- 
tails (re made him commander-in-chief of the Janissaries at 
Widdin) (See History of Sei'via, by Leopold von Ranke, Bohn, 
1 ^ 53 , pp 68-71 See, too. Voyage dans PEmptre Othoman, par 
G A Olivier, an 9 (x8oi), i 108-125 , and Madame Voiart’s 
“Abrege de I’histoire du royaume de Servie,” prefixed to Chants 
Popiilaires, etc , Pans, 1834 )] 
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XIV 

‘ When Paswan after years of strife 
last for power but first for life 
In Widdins ivalls loo proudly sate 710 

Our Pachas rallied round the state 
Not last nor least in high command 
Each brother led a separate band , 

They gave their Horse tads' to the wind 
And mustering in Sophia s plain 
Their tents were pitched, their post assigned 
To one alas • assigned in vam > 

What need of words? the deadly bowl, 

By Giaffir s order drugged and given 
With venom subtle as his soul ^ 720 

Dismissed Abdallah s hence to heaven 
Reclined and fevensh in the bath 
He when the hunter’s sport was up 
But little deemed a brother’s wrath 
To quench his thirst bad such a cup 
The bowl a bribed attendant bore , 

He drank one draught,* nor needed more ' 

If thou mj tale Zuleika doubt 
Call Haroun — he can tell it out 

XV 

The deed once done and Paswans feud 730 
In part suppressed, though near subdued 

I iy~i/ tfTiom ifacker tian iu sfful — 

1 Horsetail — the stODdard of a Facha. 

- Giaffir Facba of Argyio Castro or Scutari I am not sure 
which was actually taken off by the Albaman All, m the manner 
described ui the text AIi Faclu while I was in the countrj 
married the daughter of his vicUm some years after the event had 
taken place at a bath in Sopbia or Adrianople The poison was 
mixed m the cup of coffee which is presented before the sherbet by 
the bath keeper after dressing 
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Abdallah's Pachalick was gamed . 

Thou know’st not what in our Divan 
Can wealth procure for worse than man 
Abdallah’s honours were obtained 
By him a brother’s murder stained , 

’Tis true, the purchase nearly drained 
His ill-got treasure, soon replaced 
Would’st question whence ? Survey the waste, 
And ask the squalid peasant how 740 

His gams repay his broiling brow ' 

Why me the stern Usurper spared, 

WTiy thus with me his palace shared, 

I know not Shame regret remorse 
And little fear from infant’s force 
Besides, adoption as a son 
By him whom Heaven accorded none, 

Or some unknown cabal, caprice, 

Preserved me thus but not in peace 
He cannot curb Ins haughty mood,' 750 

Nor I forgive a father’s blood 


XVI. 

“ Within thy Father’s house are foes , 
Not all who break his bread are true 
To these should I my birth disclose, 
His days his very hours were few 
They only want a heart to lead, 

A hand to pomt them to the deed 
But Haroun only knows, or knew 
This tale, whose close is almost nigh 

1 Nor^ if hts sullen spirit could. 

Can I forgive a parenfs blood — [MS ] 
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He in Abdallah s palace grew 760 

And held that post in his Serai 
WTiich holds he here — he satv him die , 

But IS hat could single slavery do? 

A>engc his lord? alas I too late, 

Or save his son from such a fate ? 

He chose the last, and when elate 
Wlh foes subdued or friends betrayed 
Proud GiafHr in high triumph sate 
He led mo helpless to his gale 
And not in vain It seems essayed 770 

To save the life for whicli he prayed 
The knowledge of my birth secured 
From all and each but most from me , 

Thus GiafHr^s safety tvas ensured 
Rcraoied he too from Roumchc 
To this our Asiatic side 
Far from our scats by Danube s tide 
With none but Haroun ubo retains 
Such knowledge— and that Nubian feels 
A Tyrants secrets arc but chains 780 

Prom which the captive gladly steals 
And this and more to me rocals 
Such still to guilt just Allah sends — 

Slaves, tools accomplices — no fnends 1 

XVII 

‘All this Zuleika harshly sounds , 

But harsher still roy talc must be 
Hoiveer my tongue thy softness wounds 
Yet I must prove all truth to thee *■ 

I saw thee start this garb to see, 

I Yei I muti it all truth iff ihte —{MS ] 
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Yet IS it one I oft have wom, 790 

And long must ear • this Galiongtc, 

To ivhom thy plighted vou is sworn, 

Is leader of those pirate hordes, 

Whose laiss and lives are on their sv,ords , 

To hear mIiosc desolating talc 
Would make thy iianing check more pale 
Those arms thou sce’st my band have brought, 
The hands that vi leld arc not remote , 

This cup too for the rugged knaves 

Is filled once quaffed, lhe> ne’er repine . Soo 
Our Prophet might forgive the slaves , 

They’re only infidels in v\ me. 

XVIIl. 

“ What could I be ? Proscribed at home, 

And taunted to a wish to roam , 

And listless left for Giaffir s fear 
Denied the courser and the spear 
Though oft Oh, Mahomet ! how oft ’ 

In full Divan the despot scoffed. 

As if mjy weak unwilling hand 

Refused the bndle or tlie brand . 810 

He ever went to w'ar alone. 

And pent me here untned — unknown , 

To Haroun's care witli women left,' 

By hope unblest, of fame bereft. 

While thou whose softness long endeared, 
Though it unmanned me, still had cheered 
To Brusa’s walls for safety sent, 

Awaited’st there the field’s event 

» 

1 To I£a} 01m' s care tmdlesse left. 

In spint honnd, of fame bereft — [ilfS" ctasedl 
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Haroun who saw m> spint pmmg^ 

Beneath inaction s sluggish )okc 8 o 

His captue though wiUi dread resigning 
My thraldom for a season broke 
On promise to return before 
The daj when Giaffir^s charge was ocr 
Tis ^ain — ni) tongue can not impart “ 

M> almost drunkenness of heart * 

Wien first this liberated e>c 

Sur\e)ed Earth — Ocean — Sun— and Sky — 

As if my Spmt pierced them through 

And all their inmost wonders knew ! 850 

One w ord alone can paint to thee 

That more thin feeling — I was Free ’ 

E en for thy presence ceased to pmc 
file ^\orld— nay Heaven itself was mine ' 


XIX 

The shallop of a trusty Moor 
Comeyed me from this idle shore 
I longed to see the isles that gem 
Old Ocean s purple diadem 

I sought by turns and saw them all , * 

But when and where I joined the crew 840 

j That sine vtko tav my jptnt pniH’' 

Beneath Inaetto s heavy yke 

Com f ass 0 late h s charge res 1 

II Ok could my iottpic to thee l n/art 

That liberatio t of my heart — [ MS erased ] 

I I must here shelter my elf wiUi ibe P almist— is it not David 
that makes the Earth reel to and fro like a Drunkard If the 
Globe can be thus lively on seeing its CreatoT a I berated captive 
can hardly feel less on a first View of Ins work — [A le MS erased] 
The Turkish notions of almost all island are confined to the 
Archipelago the sea alluded to 

VOL in O 
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With ^\hom I’m pledged to rise or fall, 
Wlien all that we design to do 
Is done, ’twill then be time more meet 
To tell thee, w’hen the tale’s complete 


XX. 

“ 'Tis true, they are a lawless brood, 

But rough in form, nor mild in mood , 

And e\ cry creed, and every race. 

With them bath found — may find a place 
But open speech, and read} hand. 

Obedience to their Chief’s command , 850 

A soul for every enteipnsc, 

That never sees with Terror’s eyes , 

Friendship for each, and faith to all. 

And vengeance vow-cd for those who fall, 

Have made them fitting instruments 
For more than e’en my own intents 
And some— and I have studied all 
Distinguished from the vulgar rank, 

But chiefly to my council call 

The w'lsdom of the cautious Frank 860 

And some to higher thoughts aspire. 

The last of Lambro’s ^ patriots there 
Anticipated freedom share , 

And oft around the cavern fire 
On visionary schemes debate, 

I Lambro Canzani, a Greek, famous for his efforts, in 1789-90, 
for the independence of his country Abandoned by the Russians, 
he became a pirate, and the Archipelago was the scene of Ins enter- 
prises He is said to be still alive at Petersburgh He and Riga 
are the two most celebrated of the Greek revolutionists 

[For Lambros Katzones (Hobhouse, Tiavds in Albania, 11 5 » 
calls him Canziani), see Finlay’s Gicdc under Othoman Donii- 
nation, 1856, pp 330-334 Finlay dwells on his piracies rather 
than his patriotism ] 
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io snatch the Rajahs » from their fate 
So let them case their hearts wth prate 
Of equal nghts ^hich man ne er knc^^ 

I have a love for freedom too 

Aje 1 let me like the ocean Patnarch ^ roam 870 

Or only know on land the Tartarus home I ® 

My tent on shore mj galley on the sea 
Are more than cities and Serais to me * 

Borne by my steed or wafted by my sail 

Across the desert or before the gale 

Bound where thou wait my barb I or glide my prow I 

But be the Star that guides the wanderer, fhou 1 

Thou my Zuleika share and bless my bark 

The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark 1 ® 

Or since that hope dented m worlds of stnfc 8S0 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The e\emng beam that smiles the clouds awa> 

And tints to-morrow wath prophetic ray I* 

I Rajahs —all who pay the eapitalioo tax callnl the 
iloratcb 

1 This tax >ras levied on the whole male unbeliw ing population 
except children under ten old men Christian and Tcivish priests — 
Finlay Greece under Ol^cman JJeminaten I036 p 26 See 
too the Qur^du cap ix. The Declaration of Immuniiy J 

2 This fnt of voyages is one of the few with which the hlussul 
mans profess much acquaintance 

3 llic wandering life of the Arabs Tartars and Turkomans 
will be found well detailed in any book of Fastern travels That it 
possesses a charm peculiar to itself cannot be denied A young 
French renegade confessed to Chateaubriand that he never found 
himself alone galloping m the desert without a sensation approach 
ing to rapture which was mdcscribabic 

4 [Inns caravanserais From /an/ o palace or inn ] 

5 [The remaining seventy lines of stanza xx were not included 
m the original MS but were sent to the publisher in successive 
instalments while the poem was passing through the press ] 

6 [Inlhefirstdraftofasupplemcntaryfragment line 8S3 ran thus — 

And tin/e tomorrow vnth ^ 

A note was appended— 

Mr M>' Choose which of the 2 epithets ianaed or airj 
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Blest as the Muezzin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 
To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call , 

Soft as the melody of youthful days, 

That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise , 
Dear as his native song to Exile’s ears,’ 

1 Of lines 886-889, two, if not three, variants were sent to the 
publisher — 

(1) Dea> as the Melody of hethi days 

That steals the iumbltng tea) of sf Lechless piatse— 

Sweet as Ins native song to Exile's cais 

Shall sound each tone thy long-lorvcd voice endears — 

[Decembti 2 , 1813 ] 

That steals | ichUss paise— 

may be best — or if neither will do — tell me and I wnll dream 
another — 

“Yours, 

1 he epithet (“ prophetic ”) which stands in the text w as inserted in 
a revise dated December 3, 1813 Two other versions were also sent, 
that Gifford might select that which was “best, or rather not 
wotst " — 

“ And j Ihe hope of moi ning with its 1 ay ” 

“ And gilds to-moiiovPs hope witli heavenly lay “ 

{Letters, 1898, 11 282 ) 

On the same date, December 3rd, two additional lines were 
affixed to the quatrain (lines 886-889) — 

“ Soft as the Mecca Muezzin's sit ains invite 
Him who hath journeyed fai to join the iite" 

And in a later revise, as “ a last alteration ” — 

“ Blest as the call which from MedtneCs dome 
Invites demotion to her Prophet's tomb " 

An erased version of this “last alteration” ran thus — 

“ Blest as the Muezzin's st/am from Meccds dottu 
Which welcomes Faith to view her Pi ophet's tomb " f] 
t [It is probable that Byron, who did not trouble himself to dis- 
tinguish between “ lie ’ and “lay,” and who, as the MS of English 
Bards, and Scotch Reviewers (see line 732, Poetical IVorhs, 189S, 

1 355) reveals, pronounced “ petit maitre ” anglui in four syllables, 
regarded “ dome ” ^ide supi a) as a true and exact rhyme to “tomb,” 
but, with his wonted compliance, was persuaded to make yet 
another alteration ] 
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Shall sound each tone thy long loved voice endears 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 890 
Blooming as Aden * in its earliest hour 
A thousand swords with Selim s heart and hand 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at thy command I 
Girt by my band Zuleika at my side, 

The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride 
The Haram s languid years of listless ease 
Are well resigned for cares — for joys like these 
Not blind to Fate I see where er I rove 
Unnumbered penis — but one only love 1 
Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 900 
Though Fortune frown or falser fnends betray 
How dear the dream in darkest hours of ill 
Should all be changed to find thee faithful still * 

Be but thy soul like Selim s firmly shown , 

To thee be Selim s tender as thine own , 

To soothe each sorrow share m each delight "■ 

Blend every thought do all — ^but disunite I 
Once free tis mine our horde again to guide 
Fnends to each other foes to aught beside “ 

Yet there we follow but the bent assigned gio 

By fatal Nature to man s wamng kind ' 

I fFa tot tJy voice at d bov> at thy eemmand — [flfS ] 

II 0 / turn and mtt gle every thottgkt vnik kis 
And all our future days vmte t th s — [A/.Y] 

1 1 Man I may lead but trust not — I may fall 
B} those nov) fnends to me } tf estoall — 

1 th s they follow but ike betit ass gved 
By fatal Nature to our xamngk ad — \RIS ] 

1 Jannat al Aden the pexpelual abode the Mussulman para 
d se [See Sale s Koran fteliminar> Discourse sect i and 
Jotmal November 17 1813 Letters 1898 n 3 6] 

2 C You wanted some reflections and I send you per Sel m 

eighteen lines in decent couplets of a pen ive if not an etht al ten 
dency Mr Cn gs app obaUon (/he d d app ove) I need 

not say makes me proud — Letter to Murray November 23 rSi^ 
Letters 1898 u 286 ] 
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Mark ' where his carnage and his conquests cease ' 

He makes a solitude, and calls it peace ' ‘ ^ 

I like the rest must use my skill or strength, 

But ask no land beyond my sabre’s length 
Power sways but by division — ^lier resource ” 

The blest alternative of fraud or force ' 

Ours be the last , in time Deceit may come 

^Vhen cities cage us in a social home 

There ev’n thy soul might err how oft the heart 920 

Corruption shakes which Peril could not part ' 

And Woman, more than Man, w’hen Death or Woe, 

Or even Disgrace, w ould lay her lover low'. 

Sunk in the lap of Luxury will shame 
Away suspicion ' not Zuleika’s name ' 

But life IS hazard at the best , and here 
No more remains to win, and much to fear 
Yes, feai ' the doubt, the dread of losing thee. 

By Osman’s power, and GiaflSr’s stem decree 
That dread shall vanish wth the favounng gale, 930 
Which Love to-night hath promised to my sail 
No danger daunts the pair his smile hath blest. 

Their steps still roving, but their hearts at rest 
With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath charms , 
Earth sea alike — our world within our amis ' 

I BeJujld a ivtldtrness and call tt peace — [ilA? a ased ] 

Loo \rou 7 td o»r earth and lo t 10110 c battles Ctose, 

“ B ''old a Solitude and call it ” peace — [/)/.S ] 
or, Mai \even where Conquesfs detds of carnage cease 

She 1 \ves a solitude and calls it peace — [November 21, 1813 ] 
[For the' Vial alteration to the present text, see letter to Murra) 
ofNovemb. 124, 1813] 

II Powei \ways but by distrust — her sole source — [il/^ ei ased ] 

III IVhtck \ove to-mght hath lent by swelling sail — [iJAS ] 

I [Compa VTacitns, Agncola, cap 30 — 

‘ Volitudmem faciunt — pacem appellant ” 

See letter to M Vraj, November 24, 1813, Letters, 1898, 11 287 ] 
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Aje — let the loud winds whistle oer the decL * 

So that those arms cling closer round my neck 
The deepest murmur of this lip shall be,*" 

No sigh for safety but a prajet for thee * 

The mar of elements no fears impart 940 

To Love whose deadliest bane is human Art 
There he the only rocks our course can check 
Here moments menace— are years of week 1 
But hence ye thoughts that nse m Horror’s shape I 
This hour bestows or ever bars escape “ 

Few words remain of mine my tale to close 
Of thine but one to naft us from our foes 
Yea— foes — to me wll Giaffir’s hate decline? 

And IS not Osman who would part us thine ^ 

XXf 

' His head and faith from doubt and death 950 
Returned in time my gtiard to save 
Few heard none told that o er the wave 
From isle to isle I roved the while 
And since though parted from my band 
Too seldom now I leave the land, 


j Then if my l f> onee murmurs U must be — 

11 Tk s kffur decides my d am or tky escape — \AtS J 

1 [Compare — 

Quam jUTat immites ventos aodirc enbantem 
Et dominam tenero del noisse sinu 

Tibnllus Eleg Lib I 1 45 46] 

2 [The omission of lines 938 939 drew from Bjron an admission 
(Letter to Murray November 9 1813) that the passage is an 
imitation altogether from Medea m Ovid (Metamorph \ii 66 69) — 

My love possest in Jason s bosom laid 
l^t seas swell high — 1 cannot be dismay d 
Wb le I infold my husband tn my arms 
Or should I fear I should but fear bis harms 

Englished by Sandys 163 ] 
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No deed they’ve done, nor deed shall do, 

Ere I have heard and doomed it too 
I form the plan — decree the spoil 
’Tis fit I oftener share the toil 
But now too long I’ve held thine eai , g6o 

Time presses floats my bark and here 
We leave behind but hate and fear 
To-morrow Osman with his tram 
Arrives — to-night must break thy chain 
And w'ould’st thou sa^ e that haughty Bey, 
Perchance his life who gave thee thine. 

With me this houi away away > 

But yet, though thou art plighted mine, 

Would’ St thou recall thy willing vow', 

Appalled by truths imparted now, 970 

Here rest I not to see thee wed 
But be tliat peril on my head > ” 

XXII 

Zuleika, mute and motionless, 

Stood like that Statue of Distress, 

"When, her last hope for ever gone. 

The Mother hardened into stone , 

All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niob^ 

But ere her lip, or even her eye. 

Essayed to speak, or look reply, 980 

Beneath the garden’s wucket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch ' 

Another — and another and another ^ 

I [Compare — 

“ That thought has more of liell than had the former 
Another, and another, and another ’ ” 

T/te Revenge, b> Edward Young, act 

{Modern British Diavta, l8ll, n 17) ] 
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‘ Oh ’ fly— no more — ^yet now my more thAn brother ' 
Far, wide through ever> thicket spread 
The fearful hghts are gleammg red , 

Nor these alone — for each right hand 

Is ready with a sheathless brand 

They part — pursue — return and wheel 

With searching flambeau, shining steel 990 

And last of all, his sabre waving 

Stem Giaffir m his fury raving 

And now almost they touch the cave — 

Oh f must that grot be Sehni s grave ? 


XXIII 

Dauntless he stood — ‘ Tis come— soon past — 

One kiss Zuleika — tis my last 
But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal see the flash 
Vet now too few — the attempt were rash 
No matter — yet one effort more rooo 

Forth to the cavern mouth he slept , 

His pistol s echo rang on high 
Zuleika started not nor wept 

Despair benumbed her breast and eye 
They hear me nat at if they ply 
Tbeir oars tis but to see me die 
That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh 
Then forth my father’s scimitar 
Thou ne er hast seen less equal war » 

Farewell Zuleika I — Sweet I retire 1010 

Yet stay within — ^here Imger safe 
At thee his rage will only chafe 
Stir not — lest even to thee perchance 
Some ernng blade or ball should glance 
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Feai’st thou for him ? may I expire 
If m this stnfe I seek thy sire ' 

No — though by him that poison poured , 

No — though agam he call me coward ' 

But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 

No as each crest save his may feel ' ” 1020 

XXIV. 

One bound he made, and gained the sand 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gaspmg head, a quivering trunk 
Another falls but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes , 

From right to left his path he cleft, 

And almost met the meeting w'ave . 

His boat appears not five oars’ length 
His comrades strain mth desperate strength 1030 
Oh I are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave , 

His band are plunging in the bay, 

Their sabres glitter through the spray , 

Wet wild unwearied to the strand 
They struggle now they touch the land * 

They come ’tis but to add to slaughter — 

His heart's best blood is on the water 

XXV. 

Escaped from shot, unharmed by steel, 

Or scarcely grazed its force to feel,' 1040 

Had Selim won, betrayed, beset, 

To where the strand and billows met , 

1 Oi p azed by wminds he scorned to feel — [MS ] 
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There as his last step left the land 
And the last death blow dealt his hand — 

Ah I wherefore did he turn to look •• 

For her his eye but sought m vain ? 

That pause that fatal gsz& he took 
Hath doomed his death or fixed his chain 
Sad proof m peril and in pain, 

Ho%v late will Lover’s hope remain ! 1050 

His back i\as to the dashing spray 
Behmd but close hrs comrades lay 
^Vhen at the instant hissed the ball — 

So may the foes of Giaffir fall I 
^Vhose voice is heard ? whose carbine rang ? 
IVhose bullet through the night air sang 
Toonearlj deadly aimed to err ? 

Tis thme — ^Abdallah s Murderer I 

1 Three MS vanents of these lines irere rejected m turn before 
s text was finally adopted— 

(1) (Ai/ whertfort dtd kt turn to look 
\ I kno’o not ivh} he turned to look 
Since fatal a. at the ga^ he took t 
Sofareteapedffom d ath or ehatn 
To scare! for her a td searth in van 
Sad proof fit peril and t tpa n 
Iltrw latevntl Lneds h pereman 
( ) Thus far escaped from death or ehatn 
Ah / vikerefore d d he t ern to look 1 
For her k s eye must seek m vain 
Stnee fatal tvas (hega e he took 
Sad proof etc — 

(3) Ah / wherefore d d he turn to look 
So far escaped from death or ehatn 1 
St ce fatal uas thega~e he took 
For her k s eye but sot <'ht tn vain 
Sad proof efe — 

A fourth variant of lines 1046 1047 ^vas msertedm a revise dated 
ovember 16 — 

That glance he paused to send again 
To for whom he diet m tatsf 
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The father slo\\I> rued lliy hale, i 

The son hath found a quicker fate y 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, ! 

The uhiteness of the sea-foam troubling * 

If aught his lips essayed to groan, / 

The rushing billons choked the tone ' ir 

XVVI 

Morn slowly rolls the clouds away , ^ 

Fen trophies of the fight are there. 

The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent , but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear, 

And fragments of each shnered brand, lo 70 
Steps stamped , and dashed into the sand 
The pnnt of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked , nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarlcss boat , 

And tangled on the needs that heap 
The beach where shelving lo the deep 
There lies a white capote 1 
’Tis rent in twain — one dark-red stain 
The nave yet ripples o'er in vain 

But where is he who wore ? 1080 

Ye ' who would o’er his relics weep, 

Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigmum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos' shore 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey. 

O'er which their hungry beaks delay,' 

As shaken on his restless pillow, 

His head heaves with die heaving billon , 


1, O'er which ihai talons yet delay — L'l/i’ erased^ 
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That hand whose motion is not life *■ 

Yet feebly seems to menace stnfe 1090 

Flung by the tossing tide on high 
Then levelled with the wave — * 

\Vhat recks it though that corse shall he 
Within a living grave? 

The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robbed the meaner worm, 

The only heart the only eje 
Had bled or wept to see him die 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed 
And mourned above his turban stone * 1100 

That heart hath burst — that eye was closed — 

Yea — dosed before his own • 


XXVII 

By Helle s stream there is a voice of wail * 

And Woman s eye is wet — Mans cheek is pale 
Zuleika 1 last of Giafhr's race 
Thy destined lord is come too late 
He sees not — ne er shall see thy face ' 

Can he not hear 

The loud Wul wulleh ® warn his distant car? 

Thy handmaids w eeping at the gate, 1 1 1 o 

1 And that eha igtd hand whffse only Ife 
Js motion — setms to met ace otnfe — \MS J 

I [ While the SaUetle lay off the Dardanelles Lord Byron saw 
the body of a man who had been ewcuted by being cast into the 
sea, floating on the stream moving to and fro with the tumbling 
of the water which gave to his arms the effect of scaring away 
several sea fowl that were hovering to devour This incident he 
has strikingly deleted m the Bnde of Abydot — Lfe of Lord 
Byron by John Galt 1830 p 144 ] 
i A turban is carved in stone above the graves of men only 
3 The death song of the Turkish women The silent slaves 
are the men whose notions of decorum forbid complaint \vipibhc 
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The Koran-chanters of the Hymn of Fate,' ^ 

The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 

Sighs in the hall, and shneks upon the gale. 

Tell him thy tale ' 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ' 

That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill 

He was thy hope — thy joy thy love — thine all. 

And that last thought on him thou could’st not saver- 
Sufficed to kill , 

Burst forth m one wild cry — and all was still 
Peace to thy broken heart and virgin grave ' 

Ah ' happy > but of life to lose the worst ' 

That giief though deep though fatal was thy first • 
Thrice happy ' ne’er to feel nor feai the force 
Of absence shame pride — hate revenge — remorse ' 
And, oh < that pang where more than Madness lies 
The Worm that will not sleep and never dies , 

Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night. 

That dreads the daikness, and yet loathes the light, 1130 
That winds around, and tears the quivermg heart ' 

Ah ' wherefore not consume it — and depart ' 


1 The Koi mi-chapta chaunts thy fate — [AfS ] 

I [At a Turkish funeral, after the interment has taken place, the 
Imam “assis sur les genoux a cote de la tombe,” offers the prayer 
Telkt 7 t, and at the conclusion of the prayer recites the Fathah, or 
“opening chapter” of the Koran (“In the name of the merciful 
and compassionate God Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the 
worlds, the Merciful, the Compassionate, the Ruler of the day of 
judgment Thee we serve, and Thee we ask for aid Guide us in 
the right path, the path of those Thou art gracious to , not of those 
Thou art wroth with, nor of those who err” — The Qur'd^i, p I, 
translated by E H Palmer, Oxford, 1880) Tableau Ghterale de 
r Empire Ottoman, par Mouradja D’Ohsson, Pans, 1787, 1 235-248 
Writing to Murray, November 14, 1813, Byron instances the funeral 
(in the Bride of Abydos) as proof of his correctness with regard to 
local colouring — Letteis, 1898, 11 283 ] 
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Woe to thee rash and unrelenting Chief ' 

Vainly thou heap st the dost upon thy head, 

Vamly the sackcloth o er thy limbs dost spread * 

By that same hand Abdallah — ^Selun bled. 

Now let It tear thy beard m idle gnef 
Thy pnde of heart, thy bnde for Osman s bed 
She whom thy Sultan had but seen to wed *• 

Thy Daughter's dead • 1140 

Hope of thine age, thy twilights lonely beam 
The Star hath set that shone on Helle s stream 
\Vhat quenched its ray ? — the blood that thou hast shed ' 
Hark • to the burned question of Despair 
Where is my child ? — an Echo answers— * Where ? * 

xxvin 

Withm the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath while dark above 
The sad but living c^pr^s glooms *• 

And withers not though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal gnef 1150 

Like early unrequited I ove 

I Sii uhom t y Sultan had hem /am ta wed ■^[MS ] 

II There the sad cypress ever glooms — J 

1^1 one evening witnesseci a luneral in fte vast cemetery ol 
Scntan An old man with a venerable bnrd threw himself by the 
side of the narrow grave and strewing the earth on his head cried 
aloud He was my son J my only son ^Constanti lople tn % 
by Charles Macfarlane 1829 p 233 note ] 

2 [ ThebodyofaMoslemmi ordered to be carried to the grave 
m haste with hurried steps — tbtd p 233 note] 

3 I came to the place of my birth, and cried The f lends of 

my Youth where are they t and an Echo answered Where are 
they ? — From a i Arabic JffS The above quotation (from which 

the idea in the text is taken) must be already familiar to every 
reader it is given in the second annotation p 67 ol The Pleasures 
of Memory [note to Part I line 103] a poem so well known as to 
render a reference almost snperfluons but to whose pages all will 
be delighted to recur f/’m by ‘'amuel Rogers 1852 i 4S] 
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One spot CMSts, ^\hlch ever blooms, 

Ev’n m that deadly grove — 

A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale 
It looks as planted by Despair — 

So white — so faint — the slightest gale 
Might ^^hlrl the leaves on high , 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 

And hands more rude than v\intry sky ii6o 
May wring it from the stem — m vain — 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ' 

The stalk some Spirit gentlj rears. 

And waters with celestial tears, 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flow er. 

Winch mocks the tempest’s withering hour, 

And buds unsheltered by a bow er , 

Nor droops, though Spring refuse her shower. 

Nor WOOS the Summer beam 1170 

To It the livelong night there sings 
A Bird unseen — but not remote 
Invisible his airy wangs. 

But soft as harp that Houn strings 
His long entrancing note ' 

It were the Bulbul , but his throat. 

Though mournful, pours not such a strain 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve. 

As if they loved in vain 1 ii8o 

And yet so sw eet the tears they shed, 

’Tis sorrow so unraixed with dread. 

They scarce can bear the morn to bieak 
That melancholy spell. 

And longer yet would weep and w’ake, 
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He sings so wild and ivell I 
But when the day blush bursts from high ’■ 

Expires that magic raelod> 

And some have been who could believt. “ 

(So fondly youthful dreams deceiie 1190 

Yet harsh be they that blame ) 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable' its sound 
Into Zuleika s name 
Tis from her cypress summit heard 
That melts m air he hqmd uord 
Tis from her lowlj virgin earth 
That ivhite rose takes its tender birth 

1 ^/// M 4 tke da) 6 /is/t of the eky — ] 
n At d tome there h who eottld M r e -^\MS ) 

1 And otry tongnes that sylialle men s names 

Milton C mm line 08 

For n belief that the souls of the dead inhabit the form of birds 
we need not traiel to the Bast Lord L>I(letons ghost story the 
belief of the Duchess of Kendal that George I flew into her window 
m the shape of a rasen (sec Orf r<tt Rem t teetteei Lord Orfonft 
IForis 1798 IV 2S3) and many other instances bring this super 
stiOon nearer home The most singubr was the whim of a Wor 
cester lady who believing her daughter to exist m the shap of a 
singing bird lilemlly famished he pew in the cathedral with cages 
full of the bind and as she was nch and a benefactres!i In beautify 
ing the churcli no objection was made to her harmless folly For 
th s anecdote see OrfonPs Litter 

( But here (at GJoucestcrJ i » modem t} which beats all anti 
quilies for curiosjtj Just by the high altar is a small pew hong 
with green damask with curtains of the same a small corner<up 
board painted carved and gilt for books in one corner and two 
trou bs of a bird-cage with seeds and water If any mayoress on 
earth was small enough to inclose herself in this tabernacle or 
abstemious enou h to feed on rape and canary I should have sworn 
that It was the shrine of the queen of the aldermen It belongs to 
a ^^rs Cotton svlio baving lost a favourite daughter is convinced 
her soul is transmigrated into a robin redbreast for which reason 
she passes her life m making on aviary of the cathedral of Glou 
cester —Letter to Richard iJwllcy September O/ford's 

Work 179S % ^79)3 
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There late was laid a marble stone , 

Eve saw it placed — the Morrow gone ' 1200 

It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep fixed pillar to the shore , 

For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 

Next mom ’twas found where Selim fell , 

Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave 
And there by night, reclined, ’tis said. 

Is seen a ghastly turbaned head ^ 

And hence extended by the billow, 

’Tis named the “ Pirate-phantom’s pillow ' ” 1210 
"Where first it lay that mourning flower 
Hath flouiished , flourisheth this hour, 

Alone and dewy — coldly pure and pale , 

As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Soriow’s tale 1 ' ^ 

1 And m tts stead that mom mng fimiei 
Hath flomtshed—fiounsheth tins hour. 

Alone and coldly pme and pale 

As the young cheek that saddens to the tale 1 

And zvtthers not, though h/anch and leaf ' 

Are stamped -Mth an eternal g?ief — [MS ] 

An earlier version of the final text reads — 

As weeping Childhood's cheek at S01 roxJs tale ^ 

1 [According to J B Le CheA alier ( Voyage de La Pi opontide, etc , 
an vm {1800), p 17), the Turkish name for a small bay which 
formed the ancient port of Sestos, is Ak-Bacht-Liman (Port de la 
Tete blanche) ] 

2 [“ The Bude, such as it is, is my first entire composition of 
any length (except the Satire, and be damned to it), for The Gtaom 
is but a stnng of passages, and Chtlde Harold is, and I rather think 
always will be, unconcluded” (Letter to Murray, November 29, 
1813) It (the Bade) “was published on Thursday the second of 
December , but how it is liked or disliked, I Icnow not Whether 
it succeeds or not is no fault of the public, against whom I can 
have no complaint But I am much more indebted to the tale than 
I can ever be to the most partial reader , as it wrung my thoughts 
from reality to imagination — from selfish regrets to vivid recollec- 
tions — and recalled me to a country replete with the brightest and 
darkest, but always most lively colours of my memory” {fouinal, 
December $, 1813, Letteis, 1898, 11 291, 361) ] 
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NOTE TO T}iE BRIDE OF ABi DOS 


Canto II Stanza x\ 

After the completion of the fair cop> of the MS of the 
Bnde of Ab}dos sevent) lines were ndded to stanza xr. of 
Canto II In both MSS the rough and fair copies the 
stanza ends with the line The Doe of peace and promise 
to mine ark'” 

Seven MS sheets are extant uhich make up the greater 
portion of these additional lines 

The //rr/ /!</<*//<>« amounts to eight lines and takes the 
narratite from line 880 to line 893, Wait— uate — defend— 
destro)— at thj command ' 

Lines 884-889 do not appear m the first MS Fragment 
but are given in three \anants on separate sheets Two of 
these are dated December and Dcccmbpr 3 1813 

The begins with line 890 For thee in 

those bright isles is built a bower and numbering twenty 
two lines ends with a vanant of line 907 Blend every 
thought do all — but disunite’ Two lines of this addition 
’With thee all toils are sweet find a place in the text as 
lines 934, 935 

The Third Frapnent amounts to thirt> six lines and 
may be taken as the first draft of the whole additions — lines 
88i>-949 

Lines 908-9 , and 936-945 of the text are still later 
additions but a fourth MS fragment supplies lines 9 o-9'’S 
and lines 936-945 (A fair copy of this fragment gives text 
for Revise of November 13) Between November 13 and 
November 25 no less than ten revises of the Bnde were 
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submitted to Lord Byron In the earliest of these, dated 
November 13, the thirty-six lines of the Third Fragment have 
been expanded into forty lines — four lines of the MS being 
omitted, and twehe lines, 908-919, “Once free,” — “social 
home,” being inserted The text passed through five revises 
and remained unaltered till November 21, when eighteen 
lines were added to the fort)', viz (4) “ Mark ' where his 
carnage,” — “sabre’s length,” (6) “There cv’n thy soul,” — 
“ Zuleika’s name,” and (8) “Aye — let the loud winds,” — 
“bars escape” Of these the two latter additions belong to 
the Foul th Fi aginent The text m this state passed through 
three more revises, but before the first edition was issued 
two more lines were added — lines 938, 939, 

“ The deepest murmur of this lip shall be, 

No sigh for safet}, but a prajer for thee ' ” 

Even then the six lines, “Blest— as the Muezzins,” — 
“ endears,” are wanting in the text , but the four lines, “ Soft 
— as the melody,” — “ endears,” arc inserted m MS m the 
margin The text as it stands first appears m the Seventh 
Edition 


[F/jcsr Draft of 8S0, so, or Canto II Stanza xx 
OF THE BrIDL of ABVDOS] 

For thee m those bright isles is built a bower 
Aden, in its earliest hour 
Blooming as Eden guarded like a tov er 
A thousand swords — thy Selim’s soul and hand 
Wait on thy voice, and bow' to thy command 

pair 

No Danger daunts — the sc-ls that Love hath blest 
steps still rov'ing 

With feet long wandering — but with hearts at rest 
For thee m) blade shall eh ne m) hand shall toJ 
With thee all toils were sweet — each clime hath C 
charms i 

Earth — sea — alike one World within our arms (. 

Girt by my hand — ^Zuleika at my side — 

The Spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride 
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slumbnng 

The Haram s sluggish life of listless case 
Is ncll exchanged for cares and jo>s liLe these 
Mine he-thc lot to know where cr I rove 
Anhousand-p^ls watt where cr-I-rovey 
Not blind to fate I view wherc-cr I ro\e 
A thousand penis— but one onl) Io\ e— 

\ ct well m) labor shall fond breast repay 
When Fortune frowns or falser friends betray 
How dear the thought m darkest hours of ill 
Should all be changed to hnd thee faithful stilt 
Be but th) soul like Selim s firm!} shown 
mineHn-fjrmness- 

i5rova.Mn}-ow»i4-dee»irthy t nd^ h rt 
To thee be Sebm s tender as ihinc own 
Exchange or mingle ctcry thought with his 
And all our future da)s unite m this 

Man I may lead— but trust not— 1 ma) fall 
By those now friends to me — jet foes to all- 
in this tbc) follow but the bent assigned 
fatal Nnturc 

B) -sawgo Nature* to our warning kind 
liul there— oh, far be every thought of fear 
Life IS but peril at the best — and here 
No more remains to win and much to fiar 
\ es fear — the doubt the dread of losing thee — 
That dread must >antsh 
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A TALE 


1 suot pension m lui dormir non ponno 
Tasso Ctrusalmme Ltbtrcti Canto \ (siinta Ixxvm line 8] 




INTRODUCTION TO THE CORSAIR 


A SEVENTH edition of the Gtaoitr including the final 
additions and the first edition of the Brtde of Abydos were 
published on the twentj ninth of November 1813 In less 
than three weeks (December 18) Byron began the Corsair 
and completed the fair copj of the first draft b> the last da) 
of the jear The Corsair in all but its final shape together 
with the sixth edition of the Bride of Abides the sc\enth of 
Chtlde Harold and the ninth of the Giaour was issued on 
the first of February 1814 

A letter from John Murray to Lord Bjron dated February 
3 1814 {Afemotr 0/ yohn Murray 1891 1 ‘''>3) presents a 
vivid picture of a great literary triumph — 

Mv Lord — I have been unnilling to wTite until I had 
something to say I am most hippy to tell you that 
your last poem «— -what Mr Southey s is called— d. Carmen 
Trtuvtphale Never in my recollection has any work 
excited such a ferment I sold on the day of publication 
— a thing perfectly unprecedented — 10000 copies Mr 

Moore says it is masterly — a wonderful performance Mr 
Hammond Mr Heber Disraeli c'crj one who comes 
declare their unlimited approbation Mr Ward was here 
with Mr Gifford yesterday and mingled his admiration with 
the rest and Gifford did what I never knew him do 
before — he repeated several stanzas from memory particu 
larly the closing stanza — 

His death yet dubious deeds too widely known 
I have the highest encomiums m letters from Croker and 
Mr Hay but I rest most upon the warm feeling it has 
created in Giffords critic heart You ha\e no notion of 
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the sensation which the publication has occasioned , and 
my only regret is that you were not present to witness it ” 

For some time before and after the poem appeared, 
Byron ^\as, as he told Leigh Hunt (Februaiy 9, 1814, 
Lottos, 1899, in 27), “snow-bound and thau-swamped in 
‘ the valley of the shadow ’ of New stead Abbey, ’ and it vas 
not till he had returned to town that he resumed his journal, 
and bethought him of placing on record some dark sa> mgs 
with regard to the story of the Corsai} and the personality 
of Conrad Under date Februarj 18, 1814, he nxitcs — 

“The Cotsat} has been conceived, written, published, 
etc , since I last look up this journal [? last day but one] 
They tell me it has great success , it was written con amo>c 
[z c during the reign of Lady Frances Wedderbum Webster], 
and much from cxzstotcc” 

And again, Joinnal, March 10 {Lottos, 189S, 11 399), 
“ He [Hobhouse] told me an odd report, — that / am the 
actual Conrad, the veritable Corsair, and that part of my 
travels are supposed to have passed m pri\ ac) \stCj ^ piracy] 
Um ' people sometimes hit near the truth , but never the 
whole truth H don’t Icnow what I was about the year 
after he left the Levant , nor does any one — nor — nor — nor 
— however, it is a he — but, ‘ I doubt the equivocation of the 
fiend that lies like truth ’ ” 

Very little weight can be attached to these “ I could an 
I would” pronouncements, deliberately framed to provoke 
curiosity, and destined, no doubt, sooner or later to see the 
light , but the fact remains that Conrad is not a mere pre- 
sentation of Byron in a fresh disguise, or “The Pirate’s 
Tale” altogether a “painting of the imagination ” 

That the Cofsazr is founded upon fact is argued at some 
length by the author (an “ English Gentleman in the Greek 
Military Service”) of the Life, Wiitings, Optmozts, and 
Tzznes of the R H George Gordoji Noel By) ozi, which was 
published in 1825 The point of the story (1 197-201 ), which 
need not be repeated at length, is that Byron, on leaving 
Constantinople and reaching the island of Zea Quly, 1810), 
visited [“strolled about”] the islands of the Archipelago, 
in company with a Venetian gentleman who had turned 
buccaneer malgz’^ hit, and whose history and adventures. 
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imator) and pirttical prcfi^nircd and inspjrctl the gestes 
of Conrad The laic must be tiUcn for it is worth 
but It IS to be remarked that it afibnis a clue to IJjTons 
m)- 5 tcrious entries in a journal which did not see the 
light till 1830 Ji\x jears after the English Gentleman 
published his solumes of gossiping anecdote It ma) too 
be no ed that although m his correspondence of iSio iSij 
there IS no mention of anj lour among the Isles of Greece 
in a fetter to Moore dated Fcbruar> 1815 {Lttlrrs 1899 
in 176) B)Ton recalls "the interesting white squalls and 
short seas of Archipelago memorj " 

How far BjTon ma) hate drawn on personal experience 
for his picture of a p rate cht tut it is impossible to sa> 
but dunng the jear 1809-11 "hen he was tras'clling in 
Greece the exploits of Lambros Kationes and other Greek 
pirates sailing under the I usstan flag must ha\c been \ ilhin 
the remembrance and on the bps of the islanders and the 
patriots • of the mainland TTic **f irate s Island from 
which “Anadnes isle" (line 444) was aisible may be in 
tended for I aros or \nti Paros 
For the inception of Conrad (see Canto I stanza 11 ) the 
paradoxical hero an assortment rather than an amalgam of 
incongruous characteristics n>’ronma) perhaps hascl^cnin 
some measure indebted to the dcscnption of Malcfort junior 
in Massinger’s 4 /’/r/r<i/«rr/ Cew^r/ act u sc t line 0 — 

I base sat with him in hts cabin a day together 

Sigh he did often as if inward grief 
And mclancliol) at that instant would 
Choke up his aital spirits 

^Vhcn from the maintop 
A sails descried, all thoughts that do concern 
Himself laid bj no lion pinched with hunger 
Rouses himself more ficrcclj from his den 
Then he comes on the deck and then how wisely 
He gives directions etc. 

The Corsair together with the Untie 0/ Abydos was 
reviewed by Jc/Trey in the Edinburgh htvtev, of April 1814 
vol xxiii p 198 and together watb Lara by George Agar 
Ellis in the ( 2 ^r<zr/rr/y/«';r't' of July 1814 vol ti p 4 8 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE CORSAIR 

« 

In comparison with the Gtaoii? ,xhc additions made to the 
Corsat} whilst it was passing through the press were incon- 
siderable The original MS , which numbers 1737 lines, is 
probably the fair copy of a number of loose sheets which 
have not been preserved The erasures are few and far 
between, and the variations between the copy and the text 
are neither numerous nor important 

In one of the latest revises stanza x was added to the 
First Canto The last four lines of stanza \i first appeared 
m the Seventh Edition 

The Second Canto suffered no alteration except the sub- 
stitution of lines 1131-1133 for two lines which were 
expunged 

Larger additions were made to the Third Canto Lines 
1299-1375, or stanza v (included m a revise dated January 
6, 1814), stanzas xvii and xxiii , numbering respectively 77, 
32, and 16 lines, and the two last lines of stanza x , 127 lines 
m all, represent the difference between the text as it now 
stands and the original MS 

In a note to Byron’s Poetical Woiks, 1832, ix 257, it is 
stated that the Corsair was begun on the 18th and finished 
on the 31st of December, 1813 In the Introduction to the 
Corsair prefixed to the Library Edition, the poem is said to 
have been composed in ten days, “ at the rate of 200 lines a 
day ” The first page of the MS is dated “ 27th of December, 
1813,” and the last page '‘December 31, 1813, January i, 
1814 ” It IS probable that the composition of the first draft 
was begun on the i8th and finished on the 27th of December, 
and that the work of transcription occupied the last five days 
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of the month Stanza % of Canto HI reached the pub 
lisher on the 6th and stanzas xvn andxxm ontheHthand 
I tb of January, i8i4 

The First Edition amounted to 1859 lines (the numeration 
owing to the inclusion of broken lines, is given as 1863) and 
falls short of the existing text by the last four lines of stanza 
XI It contains the first dedication to Moore and numbers 
too pages To the Second Edition which numbers loS pages 
the following poems were appended — 

To a Lady IVetPtng 
From ihe Turkish 

Sonnet to Genevra ( Thine ejes blue tenderness etc ) 
Sonnet to Genevra { Thy cheek is pale with thought 
etc) 

Jnscrtphon on the Monument of a NejfoundtandDo'' 
Farewell 

These occasional poems were not appended to the Third 
Edition which only numbered 100 pages but they reap 
peared in the Fourth and subsequent editions 
The Seventh Edition contained four additional lines (the 
last four of stanza xi ) and a note (unnumbered) to line *» 6 
in defence of the zraisemblance of the Corsairs misan 
thropy The Ninth Edition numbered n* pages The 
additional matter consists of a long note to the last line of 
the poem ( Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes ) 
on the pirates of Baratana 

Twenty five thousand copies of the Corsair were sold 
between January and March, 1814 An Eighth Edition of 
fifteen hundred copies was printed in March and sold before 
the end of the ^ear A Ninth Edition of three thousand 
copies was printed in the beginning of 1815 



TO THOMAS MOORE ESQ 


My devr Moore 

I DEDICATE to }Ou tbelast production »ith ^^hlch I 
shall trespass on public patience and >our indulgence for 
some j ears and I own that I feel anxious to a\ ail myself of 
this latest and only opportunit) of adorning my pages mth a 
name consecrated b) unshaken public pnnciplc and the 
most undoubted and various talents While Ireland ranks 
you among the firmest of her patriots while >ou stand alone 
the first of her bards m her estimation and Britain repeats 
and ratifies the decree permit one whose onlj regret since 
our first acquaintance has been the years he had lost before 
It commenced to add the humble but sincere suffrage of 
friendship to the voice of more than one nation It will at 
least prove to you that I have neither forgotten the gratifi 
cation derived from your society nor abandoned the prospect 
of Its renewal whenever your leisure or inclination allows 
you to atone to your friends for too long an absence It is 
said among those friends I trust truly that you are engaged 
m tfie composition of a poem wfiose scene wiiY 6e I’aia’ m 
the East none can do those scenes so much justice The 
wTOngs of your own country * the magnificent and fiery spirit 

I [This political allusion having been objected to by a fnend 
Byron composed a second dedication which he sent to Moore with 
a request that he would take bis choice Moore chose the 
original dedication which was accordingly prefixed to the First 
Edition The alternative ran as follows — 

yanuary ytb 1814 

My dear Moore 

I had written to you a long letter of dedication which I 
suppress because though it contain^ something relating to yon 
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of hei sons, the beauty and feeling of her ' daughters, may 
there be found , and Collins, when he denominated his 
Oriental his Irish Eclogues, was not aware Ljow true, at least, 
was a part of his parallel Your imaginatichn will create a 
warmer sun, and less clouded sky , but wildn\ess, tenderness, 
and originality, are part of your national chaim of oriental 
descent, to which you have already thusf far proved your 
title more clearly than the most zealous of your country’s 
antiquarians 1 

May I add a few words on a subject on i\l| iich all men are 
supposed to be fluent, and none agreeable — Self I have 
ivritten much, and published more than enoua h to demand a 
longer silence than I now meditate , but, for \ some years to 
come, It IS my intention to tempt no further \ he aivard of 
“ Gods, men, nor columns ” In the present a omposition 1 
have attempted not the most difficult, but, perlA aps, the best 
adapted measure to our language, the good a )ld and now 
neglected heroic couplet The stanza of SpensiJ ir is perhaps 
too slow' and dignified for narrative , though, I I confess, it is 
the measure most after my own heart , Scott a done,^ of the 
present generation, has hitherto completely t ^*^numphed over 
the fatal facility of the octosyllabic verse , a nd this is not the 
least victory of his fertile and mighty genius , m blank verse, 
Milton, Thomson, and our dramatists, are 1 he beacons that 
shine along the deep, but warn us from the rl ough and barren 
rock on which they are kindled The hero couplet is not 

which every one had been glad to hear, yet tliere j ^as too much 
about politics and poesy, and all things whatsoevtjr, er ading with that 
topic on which most men are fluent, and none v^ry i unusingj""^''^*'^ 
self It might have been re-wntten, but to what purpose’ 
praise could add nothing to your well-earned and fir established 

fame, and with my most hearty admiration of yo u/ talents, and 
delight in your conversation, you are already acquam jgd In avail 
ing myself of your friendly permission to inscnbe tffi ^ poem to yon 
I can only wish the offering were as worthy your acceptance, as 
your regard is dear to i , 

“ Yours, most affectionately and fal jthfully> 

« Byron”! 

I [After the words, “Scott alone,” Byron had inj sorted, m R 
parenthesis, “ He will excuse the ‘ /Ifr ’ — 'We do ncf cav ■dft' 
Cmsar ”] 8 ~ ^ 
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the most popular measure certaioly but is I did not deviate 
into the other from a wish to flatter what is called public 
opinion I shall quit it without further apolog) and take my 
chance once more with that versification in which I hive 
hitherto published nothing but compositions w hose former cir 
culation is part of my present and mil be of my future regret 
With regard to my story and stones in general I should 
have been glad to have rendered my personages more perfect 
and amiable if possible inasmuch as I have been some- 
times cnticised and considered no less responsible for their 
deeds and qualities than if all had been personal Be it so 
— if I have deviated into the gloomy vanity of drawing 
from self the pictures are probably like since they are 
unfavourable and if not those who know me are unde- 
ceived and those who do not ! have little interest m unde 
cemng I have no particular desire that any but my 
acquaintance should think the author better than the beings 
of bis imagining but I cannot help a little surprise and 
perhaps amusement at some odd critical exceptions m the 
present instance when I see several bards (far more deserv 
mg I allow) in very reputable plight and quite exempted 
from all participation m the faults of those heroes who never 
theless might be found with little more morality than T/ie 
Giaour and perhaps— but no— I must admit Cbilde Harold 
to be a very repulsive personage and is to his identity those 
who like It must giv e him whatever alns they please * 

1 I It is diflicuU to say whether we are to receive ibis passaf^e as 
anadm on or a denial of the opinion to which it refers but Lord 
Byron certainly did the public injustice if be supposed it imputed to 
him the criminal actions with which many of his heroes we c tamed 
Men no more expected to meet in Lord Byron the Corsair who 
knew himself a villain than they looked for the hypocrisy of 
K. h m on the shores of the Derwent Water yet even in the 
features of Conrad those who had looked on Lord Byron will recog 
ni e the likeness— 

To the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height 

Sun burnt his cheek his forehead high and pale 

The sable curl w wild profusion veil 

Canto I stanza u 

—Sir Walter Scott Quart Rev No nxx October 1816] 

VOL III Q 
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If, howevei, it were worth while to remove the impression, 
It might be of some service to me, that the man who is alike 
the delight of his readers and his friends, the poet of all 
circles, and the idol of his own, permits me heie and else- 
where to subscribe myself. 

Most truly. 

And affectionately. 

His obedient servant, 

BYRON 

January 2, 1814 
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nesnrn maggior doJore 
Che ncordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella misena 

Dante Inftrn^ \ i i 


O ER the glad waters of the dark blue sea 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free 
Far as the breeze can bear the billows foam 
Survey our empire and behold our home ' 

These are our realms no limits to their sway — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest and joy m every change 
Oh who can tell ? not thou luxurious slave ! 

"Whose soul would sicken oer the heaving wave lo 

I The time m this poem may seem too short for the occurrences 
but the whole of the Agean isles are wjthm a few hours sail of the 
continent and the reader must be kind enough to take the -w nd as 
I have often found it 
[Compare — 

Survey the region and confess her home 

IV ndsor Ftfrett by A Pope 1106256] 
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Not thouj vain lord of Wantonness and Ease i 
Whom Slumbei soothes not Pleasure cannot please — 
Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried. 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense — the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way? 

That for itself can woo the approaching fight. 

And turn what some deem danger to delight , 

That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 

And where the feebler faint can only feel 20 

Feel to the rising bosom’s inmost core. 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar ? 

No dread of Death — if with us die our foes 
Save that it seems even duller than repose , 

Come when it will we snatch the life of Life 
When lost what recks it by disease or strife ? 

Let him who crawls, enamoured of decay, 

Cling to his couch, and sicken years away , ' 

Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head , 
Ours the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed, 30 

While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul. 

Ours with one pang one bound — escapes control 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loathed his life may gild his grave 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed. 

When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 
In the red cup that crowns our memory , 

And the bnef epitaph in Danger’s day. 

When those who win at length divide the prey, 4° 

And cry, Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, 

Hov had the brave who fell exulted 7 ioxt} ' ” 

I Protract to age Jits patnftil dotmg day — erased ] 
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It 

Such were the notes that from the I’lnics i<?c 
\round the Lmdlinj watc!i fire nng the while 
SticJi v\trc the sounds lliai thnlled the rocks ilon^ 
\nd unto cars as rugged seemed a song ! 

In scattered groups upon the golden sand 
Tlic) game— carouse— conserse— or %»hct the hnnd 
Select the arms — to each his bhde assign 
\nd careless c>c llic blood lint dims iLs shine 
Repair the hoit replace the helm or air 
Willie others straggling muse along the sliorc 
Tor the wild bird tlic bus> spnn^cs set 
Or spread beneath tlic sun the dripping net 
Gaze where sonic distant sail a sjicck supplies 
W iUi all tlic thirsting c)c of I ntcrpnsc 
Fell ocr the tales of man) a night of toil, 

And mantl where the) next shall scire a spoil 
No matter where— their diitfs allotment tins 
Theirs to btlicic no p«) nor plan amiss 
But who tint Cnin ? litsnamc on tur> shore 
Is famed and furtd— they ask, and know no mote 
With these he mingles not but to command 
Few arc his words hut keen Ins t)c and Jinnd 
Nc cr seasons he w uh mirth their jov lal mess 
But Uic) forgne his silence for success 
Nc cr for his lip the purpling cup they fill 
I hat goblet passes him uniastcd still — 

And for Ins fare — the rudest of Ins crew 
Would that m tuni Imc passed untasted too 
Earth s coarsest bread the garden s homeliest roots 
And scarce the summer luxury of fruits 
His short repast in humbleness supply 
With all a hermits board would scarce denj 
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But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense, 

His mind seems nounshed by that abstinence. 

“ Steer to that shore ' ” they sail. “ Do this ' ” 'tis 
done 

“ Now form and follow me ' ” the spoil is ivon 
Thus prompt his accents and his actions still, 

And all obey and few inquire his will , 8o 

To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply 

III 

“ A sail t — a sail < ” a promised pnre to Hope ' 

Her nation — flag how speaks the telescope ? ’ 

No prize, alas ' but yet a welcome sail 
The blood-red signal glitters in the gale 
Yes she is ours a home-returning bark — 

Blow fair, thou breeze ' — she anchors ere the dark 
Already doubled is the cape — our bay 
Receives that prow which proudly spurns the spray 90 
How glonously her gallant course she goes > 

Her white wings flying — never from her foes — 

She walks the waters like a thing of Life,^ 

And seems to dare the elements to strife 
Who would not biave the battle-fire, the wreck, 

To move the monarch of her peopled deck 1 


IV. 

Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings 

The sails are furled , and anchoiing round she swings , 


1 Her nation— flag — how tells the telescope — [MS 3 

I [Compare The Isle of Palms, by John "Wilson, Canto I {1S12, 
p 8 )- 

“ She sailed amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind ”] 
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Andgaihcnng loiterers on Uic land di'iccm 
Her boat descending from the jittjccd sicni zoo 

Tis manned — the airs keep concert to the strand 
Till grates her keel upon Uicsliallon «i3nd ‘■ 

Hail 10 the welcome shout the fncndl) sjKccii I 
Wlien hand grasps hand uniting on the bcich 
Tlic smile the question and the quick rcl>!> 

And the Hearts promist of festmtv 

\ 

Tlic tidings spread and gathering grows the crowd 
Tlie hum of voices and the laughter loud 
And \\ Oman s gentler anxious tone is heard — 

I ntnds — husbands — lovers names m cacli dear word 
Oh 1 arc thc> safe ? we ask not of success— 1 1 z 
Ilutsliall we see them? vrill their accents bless * 

From where the battle raars die billows cleaft 
Ibc) doubtless boJdl) did— but who arc safe? 

Here let them haste to gladden and surpnsc 
\nd kiss the doubt from these delighted c>cs ! 

\z 

Wicre IS our Chief? for him we hear report— 

And doubt tliat jo} — wbicli Iiails our coming — short 
Vet thus Sincere — lis cheering lliougli so bncf 
Put Juan I instant guide us to our Chief iso 

Our greeting paid well feast on our return 
And shaU hear what each ma) wish to team 
Ascending slowlj b> the rock hewn vva), 

To where his watch loner beetles oerahe baj, 

By bushy brake the wild flowers blossoming, 

And freshness breathing from each silver spring, 

Whose scattered streams from granite basins burst 
I litl ertaks htr iee! uj>a $ tht thalteru ta td —{AfS J 
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Leap into life, and sparkling woo your thirst , 

From crag to cliff they mount Near yonder cave, 

■\Vhat lonely straggler looks along the wave ? 130 

In pensive posture leaning on the brand, 

Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand ^ 

“ ’Tis he — ’tis Conrad here — as wont alone , 

On Juan ' — on — and make our purpose knoivn 
The bark he views — and tell him v e v ould greet 
His ear with tidings he must quickly meet 
We dare not yet approach — thou know’st his mood, 
"When strange or uninvited steps intrude ” 

VII 

Him Juan sought, and told of their intent , 

He spake not, but a sign expressed assent, 140 

These Juan calls they come — to their salute 
He bends him slightly, but his lips are mute 
“ These letters. Chief, are from the Greek the spy. 

Who still proclaims our spoil or penl nigh 
Whate’er his tidings, we can well report. 

Much that ” “ Peace, peace ' ” he cuts their prating 

short 

Wondering they turn, abashed, while each to each 
Conjecture whispers m his muttering speech 
They watch his glance with many a stealing look. 

To gather how that eye the tidings took, 150 

But, this as if he guessed, with head aside. 

Perchance from some emotion, doubt, or pride. 

He read the scroll “ My tablets, Juan, hark 
Where is Gonsalvo ? ” 

“ In the anchored bark ” 

“ There let him stay to him this order bear 
Back to your duty — for my course prepare 
Myself this enterpnse to-night will share ” 
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Ta*night Lord Conrad? 

A>cl at set of sun 

Tile breeze isill freshen tvhen the day is dont 
M> corslet — cloak — one hour and we ire gone i6o 
Sling on thj bugle— see that free from rust 
Mj carbine-lock springs worthy of mj trust 
Be the edge sharpened of ni> boarding brand 
And gi\c Its guard more room to fit my hand 
This let the Armourer wiili speed dispose 
Last time it more fatigued m) arm than foes 
Mark that the signal-gun be dul) fired 
To tell us when the hour ofsla> s expired 


Ihtj make obeisance and retire in haste 

loo soon to seek again the watery waste 170 

V et they repine not-~so that Conrad guides 

And who dare question aught that he decides ? 

That man of loneliness and m>slcr) , 

Scarce seen to smile and seldom heard to sigh 
\\'hose name appals the fiercest of his crew 
And tints each swarth) cheek with sallower hue 
Still sna}s their souls with diat commanding art 
J hat dazzles leads jet chills the vulgar heart 
^Vhat IS tliat spell that thus ins lawless train 
Confess and envy — ^yct oppose in vain? 180 

^Vhat should it be that thus their faith can bind? 

The power of Thought — the magic of the Mind 1 
Linked with success assumed and kept with skill. 

That moulds another’s weakness to its will 
Wields with their hands but still to these unknown 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own 
Such hath it been — shall be— beneath the Sun 
The many still must labour for the one I 
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Of deeper passions , and to judge their mien, 

He, who would see, must be himself unseen 
Then with the burned tread, the upward eye. 

The clenchdd hand, the pause of agony. 

That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear 
Then — with each feature working from the heart. 

With feelings, loosed to strengthen — not depart, 240 

That nse — convulse— contend — that free/e orgloiv,’ 
Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow , 

Then — Stranger ' if thou canst, and tremblest not. 
Behold his soul — the rest that soothes his lot ! ” 

Mark how that lone and blighted bosom sears 
The scathmg thought of execrated years • 

Behold — but w'ho hath seen, or e’er shall see, 

Man as himself—the secret spirit free ? 

XI 

Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 
To lead the guilty— Guilt’s "worse instrument 250 
His soul was changed, before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war "with Man and forfeit Heaven 
Warped by the world in Disappointment’s school. 

In words too wise in conduct there a fool , 

Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop. 

Doomed by his very virtues for a dupe, 

He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill. 

And not the traitors w'ho betrayed him still , 

Nor deemed that gifts bestow^ed on better men 
Had left him joy, and means to give again 260 

I Released but to convulse or fi eeze 0? glow > 

Fire tn the veins, or damps upon the bi osv — [ilAS" ] 

II Behold hts soul once seen not soon fotgotl 

All that these bums its hour aaoay — but sears 

The scathed Remembt ance of long coming yea) s — [A/S ] 
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Feared—shunned — belied — ere Youth had lost her force 

He hated Man too much to feel remorse 

And thought the voice of Wrath a sacred call 

To pay the injunes of some on all 

He knew himself a villam — ^but he deemed 

The rest no better than the thmg he seemed 

And scorned the best as hypocrites \\ho hid 

Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did 

He knew himself detested but he knew 

The hearts that loathed him crouched and dreaded too 

Lone wild and strange he stood alike exempt 271 

From all affection and from all contempt 

His name could sadden and his acts surprise 

But they that feared him dared not to despise 

Man spurns the worm but pauses ere he wake 

The slumbenng \enom of the folded snake 

The first may turn but not avenge the blow 

The last expires but leases no living foe. 

Fast to the doomed offender s form it clings 

And he may crush — not conquer — still it stings I ’ 80 


XII 

None are all evil — quickening round his heart 
One softer feeling would not yet depart 
Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child 
Yet gainst that passion vainly still he stro\e 
And e\en in him it asks the name of Love ' 

Yes It was love — unchangeable — unchanged 
Felt but for one from whom he ne\er ranged , 

I [Lines 277- 80 are not in the MS They were inserted on a 
detached printed sheet with a view to publication m the Seventh 
Edition ] 
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“ Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 

Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 

Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 

Then trembles into silence as before 350 

2 

“ There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Burns the slow’ flame, eternal — but unseen , 

Which not the darkness of Despair can damp. 

Though vain its ray as it had never been 


o 

“ Remember me — Oh ' pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine 


4 

“ My fondest — faintest — latest accents hear ‘ 

Gnef for the dead not Virtue can reprove , 360 

Then give me all I ev er asked — a tear,^ 

The first last — sole lew’ard of so much love > ” 

He passed the portal, crossed the corridor. 

And reached the chamber as the strain gave o’er 
“ My ow’n Medora > sure thy song is sad ” 

“ In Conrad’s absence w’ould’st thou have it glad ? 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 

Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray 

1 Yet heed jny player — my latat accents /teai — ] 

I [Compare — 

“ He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Hea\en (’twas all he ^Mshed) a friend ” 
Gray’s Elegy m a Country Churchy m d ] 
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Still must each accent to my bosom suit 
My heart unhushed — although my lips were mute ' 370 

Oh ' many a night on this lone coucli reclined 
My dreaming fear with storms hath winged the wmd 
And deemed the breath that famtiy fanned thy sail 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale , 

Though soft — It seemed the low prophetic dirge 

That mourned thee floating on the savage surge 

Still would I nse to rouse the beacon fire 

Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire 

And many a restless hour outwatched each star 

And morning came— and still thou wert afar 380 

Oh 1 how the chill blast on my bosom blew 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view 

And still I gazed and gazed— and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears — my truth— my vow ( 

At length — twas noon — I hailed and blest the mast 
That met my sight — u neared — ^Alas 1 it passed ’ 

Another came — Oh God ’ twas thine at last I 
Would that those days were over ! mit thou ne er 
My Conrad 1 learn the joys of peace to share ? 

Sure thou hast more than wealth and many a home 390 

As bright as this invites us not to roam 

Thou know’st it is not penl that I fear 

I only tremble when thou art not here 

Then not for mine but that far dearer life 

Which flies from love and languishes for strife — 

How strange that heart to me so tender still 
Should war with Nature and its better will I 

‘ Yea strange mdeed — that heart hath long been changed 
(Worm like twas trampled — adder like avenged — 
’Without one hope on earth beyond thy love 400 

And scarce a glimpse of mercy from above 
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Yet the same feeling which thou dost condemn, 

My very love to thee is hate to them, 

So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 

I cease to love thee when I love Mankind 
Yet dread not this the proof of all the past 
Assures the future that my love will last , 

But — Oh, Medora > nerve thy gentler heart , 

This hour again — ^but not for long we part ” 

“ This hour we part > my heart foreboded this 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss 
This hour it cannot be — this hour away ' 

Yon bark hath hardly anchored in the bay 
Her consort still is absent, and her crew 
Have need of rest before they toil anew , 

My Love ' thou mock’st my weakness , and wouldst s 
My breast before the time when it must feel , 

But trifle now no more with my distress, 

Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness 
Be silent, Conrad * — dearest * come and share 
The feast these hands delighted to prepare , 

Light toil > to cull and dress thy frugal fare ' 

See, I have plucked the fruit that promised best, 

And where not sure, perplexed, but pleased, I guessec 
At such as seemed the fairest , thnce the hill 
My steps have wound to try the coolest nil , 

Yes ' thy Sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 

See how it sparkles m its vase of snow > 

The grapes’ gay juice thy bosom never cheers , 

Thou more than Moslem when the cup appears ^ 
Think not I mean to chide — for I rejoice 
What others deem a penance is thy choice 
But come, the board is spread , our silver lamp 

Tc tnmmpfl aniJ nnt thp Sirr\rpr»’c rlo-tnn 
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Then shall my Iiandmaids while the time along 
And join with me the dance or waVc the song 
Or my guitar which still thou lov’st to hear 
Shall soothe or lull — or should it vet thine ear 
Well turn the tale by Anosto told 
Of fair Olympia loved and left of old * 440 

^Vh> thou wert worse than he who broke his vow 
To that lost damsel should thou leave me tirv — 

Or even that traitor chief — 1 vc seen thee smile 

^Vhen the clear sky showed Anadne s Isle 

^Vhich I have pointed from these clifik the while 

And thus half sportive — half in fear — I said 

Lest Time should raise that doubt to more than dread 

Thus Conrad, too will quit me for the mam 

And he deceived me— for — he came again I 

Again agam— and oft again— my Love ' 450 

If there be life below and hope above 
He wiU return — but now the moments bnng 
The time of parting with redoubled wing 
The wh} the where — what boots it now to tell? 

Since all must end in that wild word — rarewell I 
Yet would I fain — did time allow— disclose — 

Fear not — these are no formidable foes I 

And here shall watch a more than wonted guard 

For sudden siege and long defence prepared 

Nor be thou lonely though Iby Lords away 460 

Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee stay 

And this thy comfort — that when next we meet 

Security shall make repose more sweet 

List I — tis the bugle I — Juan shrilly blew — 

One kiss — one more — ^another — Oh I Adieu I 

I [For Birenos desertion of Olympia see] Orlando F 
Canto X [stanzas i- 7J 
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She rose — she sprung — she clung to his embrace, 

Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face 
He dared not raise to his that deep-blue c)c, 

Wiich dovneast drooped in tearless agony 

Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 470 

In all the ^Mldness of dlshe^elled chaims , 

Scarce beat that bosom \iherc his image duclt 
So full — that feeling seem'd almost unfelt ' 

Hark peals the thunder of the signal-gun ' 

It told ’ti\as sunset, and he cursed that sun 
Again — again — that form he madlj pressed, 

■\\dnch mutely clasped, imploringly caressed ' ’ 

And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, 

One moment ga^ed — as if to gaze no more , 

Felt that for him Earth held but her alone, 4S0 

Kissed her cold forehead — turned — is Conrad gone ? 


XV 

“ And IS he gone ? ” — on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will intrude ' 

“ ’Ibvas but an instant past, and here he stood ' 

And now ” without the portal’s porch she rushed. 
And then at length her tears m freedom gushed , 

Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell , 

But still hei lips refused to send “ Fare\\ell ' ” 

For in that word — that fatal word howe’er 
We promise — hope believe — there breathes Despair 
O’er every feature of tliat still, pale face, 491 

Had Sorrow fixed w'hat Time can ne’er erase 
The tender blue of that large lovmg eye 
Grew frozen wuth its gaze on vacancy, 

BUl 

'■ ■> Oh ' he could bear no moic — btU madly grasj>cd 
Is \XVCLiIIer form — a7td trembling there his oxon unclasped — [iJAS ] 
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TUI — Oh how far I — U caught a glimpse of him 
And then it flowed and phrensicd seemed to swm 
Through those long dark, and glistening lashes dewed 
Wlh drops of sadness oft to be renewed 
He s gone 1 — against her heart that hand is driven 
Convulsed and quick — then gently raised to Heaven 500 
She looked and saw the heaving of the main 
The white sail set — she dared not look again 
But turned with sickening soul within the gate — 

It IS no dream — and I am desolate I 


XVI 

From crag to crag descending smftJy sped 

Stem Conrad down nor once he turned his head 

But shrunk whene er the windings of his waj 

Forced on his eye what he would not survey 

His lone but lovely duelling on the steep 

That hailed him first when homeward from the deep 

4 .nd she — the dim and melancholy Star 51 1 

Whose ray of Beauty reached him from afar 

On her he must not gaze he must not think — 

There he might rest — ^but on Destructions brink 

Yet once almost he slopped — and nearly gave 

His fate to chance his projects to the wave 

But no — It must not be — ^a worthy chief 

May melt but not betny to Woman s gnef 

He sees his bark he notes how fair the wind 

And sternly gathers all his might of mind 520 

Again he hurnes on — and as he hears 

The clang of tumult vibrate on his ears 

The busy sounds the bustle of the shore 

The shout the signal and the dashing oar 

As marks his eje the seaboy on the mast 
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The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast, 

The -waMng kerchiefs of the croisd that urge 
That mule Adieu to those svho stem the surge , 

And more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, 

He marvelled hou his heart could seem so soft 530 
Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 

He feels of all his former self possest ; 

Ho bounds — he flies — until his footsteps reach 
The \erge where ends the cliff, begins the beach. 
There checks his speed , but pauses less to breathe 
The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 

Than there his wonted statelier step renew , 

Nor rush, disturbed by baste, to sulgar view 
For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd, 

By aits that soil, and oft preserse the proud , 540 

His w’as lire lofty port, the distant mien, 

That seems to shun the sight and awes if seen 
The solemn aspect, and the high-born c) e. 

That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy , 

All these he waelded to command assent 
But where he washed to wm, so well unbent, 

That Kindness cancelled fear in those who heard, 

And others’ gifts showed mean beside his word, 

When echoed to the heart as from his own 

His deep yet tender melody of tone 550 

But such was foreign to his w'onted mood. 

He cared not what he softened, but subdued. 

The evil passions of his youth had made 
Him value less w^ho loved than w’hat obeyed 


XVII 

Around him mustering ranged his ready guard. 
Before him Juan stands “ Are all prepared ? ” 
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They are— nay more — embarked the blest boat 
Waits but my chief 

M> sword and my capote 
Soon firmly girded on and lightl> slung 
His belt and cloak were o er his shoulders flung 560 
Call Pedro here I He comes — and Conrad bends 

With all the courtesy he deigned his fnends 
Receive these tablets and peruse with care 
Words of high trust and truth are graven there 
Double the guard and when Anselmos bark 
Amves let him alike these orders mark 
In three dajs (serve the breeze) the sun sliall shine 
On our return — till then all peace be thine I 
This said his brother Pirate s hand he wrung 
Then to his boat with haughty gesture sprung 570 
Fbshed the dipt oars and sparkling with the stroke 
Around the waves phosphonc* brightness broke 
They gain the vessel—on the deck he stands — 
Shneks the shnll whistle ply the busy hands — 

He marks how well the ship her helm obeys 
How galbnt all her crew and deigns to praise 
His eyes of pride to young Gonsalvo turn — 

^Vhy doth he start and mly seem to mourn ? 

Abs 1 those ejes beheld his rocky tower 

And live a moment o er the parting hour 580 

She— his Medora — did she mark the prow ? 

Ah 1 never loved he half so much as now 1 
Rut much must yet be done ere dawm of day — 

Again he mans himself and turns away , 

Down to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends 
And there unfolds his plan — his means and ends 

I By Dight particularly in 3 warm latitude every stroke of the 
oar every motion of the boat or diip is followed by a slight flash 
like sheet lightning from the water 
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Befoie them bums the lampV and spreads the chart, 
And all that speaks and aids naval art , 

They to the midnight watch p^^otract debate, 

To anxious eyes what hour is e\yQx late ? 59 ° 

Meantime, the steady breeze serdi^^pely blev , 

And fast and falcon-like the vesselVj^flew , 

Passed the high headlands of each ’ustenng isle, 
To gain their port long long ere mh^Ymng smile 
And soon the night-glass through the nau gow bay 
Discovers uhere the Pacha’s galleys lay 
Count they each sail, and mark how there supine 
The lights in vain o’er heedless Moslem shine 
Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow passed by. 

And anchored vhere his ambush meant to he , 600 
Screened from espial by the jutting cape. 

That rears on high its rude fantastic shape ’ 

Then rose his band to duty not from sleep 
Equipped for deeds alike on land or deep, 

While leaned then Leader o’er the fretting flood. 

And calmly talked and yet he talked of blood ' 


I [Cape Gallo is at least eight nules to the south of Corone , but 
Point Lividia, the promontorj on which part of the town is built, 
can hardly be described as a “jutting cape,” or as (see line 1623) a 
“ giant shape ”] 
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Conosceste t dabbiosi desin * 

D\NTZ Inferno v i o 


1 

In Coron s bay floats many a gaUey light 
Through Coron s lattices the lamps are bnghl ’ 

For Seyd the Pacha makes a feast to night 
A feast for promised tnumph yet to come 6to 
When he shall drag the fettered Ro>ers home 

1 [Coron or Corone the ancient Colonides is situated b little to 
the no th of a promontory Point Lmdia on the western shore of 
the Gulf of kfllamata or Coron or Messenia 
Antoine Louis Castellan (l^7-.-l838) with whose hrger work on 
Turkey Byron professed himself familiar (Letter to Moo e August 
8 1813} giTes a snvid description of Coron an I the bey s palace in 
his Lettfts sur la Morie etc (frst poblshed Pans j8oS) 3 toIs 
1820 Whether Byron had or had not consulted the Letters the 
following passages may help to illustrate the scene — 

La ch me cavemeuse du Tayg^fc s Hive en face de Coron d 
1 autre extreraite du golfe (iii loi) 

Nous avons anssi dte faire une Tisile au bey qui nous a permis 
de parcouiir la citadelle (p 187) 

Le bey fait a ex^cuter en nofre presence une danse singulifere 
qu on pent nommer danse pantonnine (p 189 sec line 642) 

La maisoo est assez bien distnbu^ et proprement jneubl^e d la 
maniere desTurcs La pn cipalc piice est grande omeedunebois 
sene cisel& su les dessins arabesques et meme marquetee Les 
fenetres donnent sur lejardi I Jes olets sonl orchnairement fe mds 
d ns le milieu de la jo rn^e et le jour ne penitre alors qu h iravers 
desouverture pratiquees audessnsdesfen tresctgarmsdevitrauxco 
lor& (p 00) Castellansawthepalaceandbayillnininated(p 203) ] 
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Around his form his loose long robe ^^as throi\n, 

And wrapt a breast bestowed on heaven alone, 
Submissive, yet with self-possession manned, 

He calmly met the curious eyes that scanned , 

And question of his coming fain w ould seek, 

Before the Pacha’s will allowed to speak 670 


IV 


“ Whence com’st thou, Derv ise ? ” 

“From the Outlaw’s den 


A fugitive ” 

“ Thy capture where and when ? ” 

“ From Scalanova’s port ^ to Scio’s isle. 

The Saick- was bound , but Allah did not smile 
Upon our course — the Moslem merchant’s gains 
The Rovers won, our limbs have worn their chains 
I had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast. 

Beyond the W'andenng freedom which I lost, 

At length a fisher’s humble boat by night 

Afforded hope, and offered chance of flight , 680 

I seized the hour, and find my safely here 

With thee most mighty Pacha ! w'ho can fear ? " 


“ How speed the outlaws ? stand they well prepared. 
Their plundered wealth, and robber’s rock, to guard ? 
Dream they of this our preparation, doomed 
To view' with fire their scorpion nest consumed ? ’’ 


“ Pacha ' the fettered captive’s mourning eye. 

That weeps for flight, but ill can play the spy , 

I only heard the reckless waters roar, 

Those waves that would not bear me from the shore , 690 

1 [On the coast of Asia Minor, twentj-one miles south of Smyrna ] 

2 [A Levantine bark — "1 kind of ketch ivithout top gallant sail, 
or mizzen-top sail ”] 
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1 onl} narked the glorious Sun and sky, 

Too bnght— -too blue — for my captivity 
And felt that all ^hich Freedoms bosom cheers 
Must break my chain before it dried m) tears 
This ma)st thou judge at least from my escape 
The) little deem of aught m Peril s shape 
Else \ainly had I prayed or sought the chance 
That leads me here — if ejed with vigilance 
The careless guard that did not see me fl) 

May Match as idly vihen thy power is nigh 700 
Pacha 1 m) limbs are faint — and nature craves 
Food for my hunger rest from tossing waves 
Permit m> absence — peace be with thee J Peace 
With all around 1— now grant repose — release 

Sta) Dervise 1 I have more to queslion-~stay 
I do command thee— sit — dost hear?— obey ' 

More I must ask and food the slaves shall bnng 
Thou shalt not pme where all are banqueting 
The supper done— prepare thee to reply, 

Clearly and full — I love not mjstcry 710 

Twere vain to guess what shook the pious man 
Who looked not lovingly on that Divan , 

Nor shewed high relish for the banquet prest 
And less respect for every fellow guest 
Twas but a moment s peevish hectic passed 
Along his cheek and tranquiUised as fast 
He sate him down m silence and his look 
Resumed the calmness which before forsook 
The feast was ushered in — but sumptuous fare 
He shunned as if some poison mmgled there 7 o 
For one so long condemned to toil and fast 
Methinks he strangely spares the nch repast 
What ails thee Dervise? eat — dost thou suppose 
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No cra\cn he — and ycl he dreads the blo^^, 

So much Confusion magnifies his foe ' 

Ills hla/ing gallej s still distract ins sight, 

He tore his beard, and foaming fled the fight,’ 

For now the pirates passed the Ilaram gale, 

And burst within — and it were death to wait , 

Where wild Ama/cment slmeking — 1 neehng— throws 
The sword a^^ide — m %ain — the blood o'crflows ' 791 

The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within 
Invited Conrad's bugle, and the dm 
Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life. 

Proclaimed how well he did the work of strife 
They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 

A glutted tiger mangling in his lair ’ 

But short their greeting, shorter his reply — 

“ 'Tis well — but Sey'd escapes and he must die — 
Much hath been done — but more remain'; to do — Soo 
Their galleys bla^e — why not their city too?” 

V 

Quick at the word they seized him each a torch, 

And fire the dome from minaret to porch 
A stern delight was fixed in Conrad’s cy e, 

But sudden sunk — for on his car the cry 
Of w omen struck, and like a deadly knell 
KLnocked at that heart unmoved by Battle’s yell 
“ Oh ! burst the Haram — w rong not on y'our lives 
One female form — remember have w ives 

On them such outrage Vengeance will repay , Sio 

I A common and not verj novel efiect of Mussulman anger 
See Prince Eugene’s iSix, p 6, “The Seraskier received 
a wound in the thigh , he plucked up his beard by the roots, because 
he was obliged to quit Uie field ” [“ Le straskicr cst bksst a la 
cuisse , il s’arrachc la barbe, parce qu’il est oblige de fair ” A 
contemporary translation (Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, iSil), 
renders “ il s’arrache la barbe” //«. ioti out the aircnu ] 
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Man )s our foe and such tts ours to slay 
But still we spared — must spare the iveaker pre> 

Oh I I forgot — but Hea>en will not forgive 
If at my ^lord the helpless ccasc to live 
Follow who will — I go — we yet haAC time 
Our souls to lighten of at least a crime 
He climbs the crackling stair — he bursts the door 
Nor feels his feel glow scorching with the floor 
His breath choked gasping ivith the volumed smoke 
But still from room to room his way he broke 8 o 
They search — the> find — they sa\e with lusty arms 
Each bears a prize of unregarded charms 
Calm their loud fears , sustain their sinking frames 
Wth all the care defenceless Beauty claims 
So well could Conrad tame their fiercest mood 
And check the >ery hands with gore imbrued 
But who IS she? whom Conrads arms convey 
From reeking pile and combats week away — 

\Vh<^ but the love of him he dooms to bleed ? 

The Haram queen — but still the slaAc of Sejd I 830 

Vi 

Bnef time had Conrad now to greet Gulnarc ‘ 

Few words to reassure the trembling Fair 

For in that pause Compassion snatched from War 

The foe before retiring fast and far 

With w onder saw their footsteps unpursued 

First slowlier fled — then rallied — then withstood 

This Seyd perceives then first perceives how few 

Compared with his the Corsair’s roving crew 

And blushes o er bis error as he eyes 

The ruin wrought by Panic and Surpnse 840 

I Gulnare a female name it means literally the flower of the 
pomegranate 

VOL m s 
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Alla il Alla ' Vengeance swells the ciy 
Shame mounts to rage that must atone or die ' 

And flame for flame and blood for blood must tell, 
The tide of triumph ebbs that flowed too well 
VTien Wrath returns to renovated strife, 

And those who fought for conquest strike for life 
Conrad beheld the danger he beheld 
His followers faint by freshening foes repelled 
“ One effort one to break the circling host ' ” 

They form unite charge waver all is lost > 850 

Within a narrower ring compressed, beset, 

Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet — 

Ah ' now they fight in firmest file no more. 

Hemmed in — cut off— cleft do\vn and trampled o’ei , 
But each strikes singly— silently and home, 

And smks outwearied rather than o’ercome 
His last faint quittance rendenng with his breath. 

Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of Death ' 

VII 

But first, ere came the rallying host to blows. 

And rank to rank, and hand to hand oppose, 860 
Gulnare and all her Haiam handmaids freed, 

Safe in the dome of one who held then creed, 

By Conrad’s mandate safely were bestowed. 

And dried those teais for life and fame that flowed 
And when that dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare, 
Recalled those thoughts late wandering in despair. 
Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy 
That smoothed his accents, softened in his eye — 

’Twas strange — that robber thus with gore bedewed. 
Seemed gentler then than Seyd m fondest mood 870 
The Pacha wooed as if he deemed the slave 
Must seem delighted with the heart he gave , 
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The Corsair vowed protection soothed affright 
As if his homage were a Womans nght 
The wash is wrong — nay, worse for female — vain 
Yet much I long to % lew that Chief again 
If but to thank for what my fear forgot 
The life — my loving Lord remembered not 1 

vm 

And him she saw where thickest carnage spread 
But gathered breathing from the happier dead 880 
Far from his band and battimg mth a host 
That deem right dearly won the field he lost 
Felled — bleeding — baffled of the death he sought 
And snatched to expiate all the ills he wrought 
Preserved to Unger and to live in vain 
^Vhlle Vengeance pondered oer new plans of pain 
And stanched the blood she saves to shed again — 

But drop by drop for Seyd s unglotted eye 
Would doom him ever d>ing — neer to die I 
Can this be he ? triumphant late she saw 890 

^Vhen his red liand s wild gesture waved a law 1 
Tis he indeed— disarmed but undeprest 
His sole regret the life he still possest , 

His wounds too slight though taken with that will 
^Vhlch would have kissed the hand that then could kill 
Oh were there none of all the many given 
To send his saal — he scarcely asked to Heaven ? ^ 

I [The word to had been left out by the printer and in a 
late revise Byron supplies the om ssion and ' rites — 

To Mr Murray or Mr Davison 
Do not omit words — it is quite enough toalter or mis upell them 

Bn 

In the MS the line ran — 

To send his soul — he scarcely cared to Heaven 
Asked IS written over in pencil but cared has not been 
erased ] 
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Must he alone of all retain his breath, 

Who more than all had striven and struck for death ? 
He deeply felt — what mortal hearts must feel, 900 
AVhen thus reversed on faithless Fortune’s wheel. 

For crimes committed, and the victor’s threat 
Of lingenng tortures to repay the debt 
He deeply, darkly felt , but evil Pride 
That led to perpetrate now serves to hide 
Still m his stern and self-collected mien 
A conqueror’s more than captive’s air is seen. 

Though faint wTth w'asting toil and stiffening wound, 
But few that saw' so calmly gazed around 
Though the far shoutmg of the distant cioivd, 910 
Their tremors o’er, rose msolently loud. 

The better warriors w'ho beheld him near, 

Insulted not the foe w'ho taught them fear , 

And the grim guards that to his durance led. 

In silence eyed him with a secret dread. 


IX. 

The Leech was sent but not in mercy there. 
To note how much the life yet left could bear , 
He found enough to load with heaviest cham. 
And promise feeling for the wrench of Pain , 
To-morrow yea to-morrow’s evemng Sun 
Will, smking, see Impalement’s pangs begun. 
And rising with the wonted blush of morn 
Behold how well or ill those pangs are borne 
Of toiments this the longest and the w'oist. 
Which adds all other agony to thirst. 

That day by day Death still forbears to slake. 
While famished vultures flit around the stake 
“ Oh t water — ^w'atei ' ” smiling Hate denies 
The victim’s prayer, for if he drinks he dies. 
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This as his doom —tlie Leech the guard \\eregone 930 
•Vnd left proud Conrad fettered and alone 


X 

Inere \am to punt to what his feelings grew — 

It even w ere doubtful if their victim knew 
There is a war a chaos of the mind * 

^Vhen all its elements convulsed combined 

Lie dark and jamng with perturbed force 

And gnashing witli impenitent Remorse — 

rhat juggling fiend who never spake before 

But cnes * I warned thee 1 when the deed is o er 

Vam voice I the spirit burning but unbent 940 

May writhe — rebel — ^the weak alone repent 1 

El en m that lonely hour when most it feels 

And to Itself all — all iliat self re\cals — 

No single passion and no ruling thought 
That leaves the rest as once unseen unsought 
But the Wild prospect when the Soul reviews 
All rushmg through their thousand avenues— 

Ambitions dreams expinng I-oves regret 

Endangered Glory Life itself beset 

The joy untasted the contempt or hate 9^0 

Gainst those who fam would triumph m our fate 

The hopeless past the hasting future driven 

Too quickly on to guess if Hell or Heaven , 

Deeds — thoughts — and words perhaps remembered not 
So keenly till that hour but ne er forgot 
Things light or lovely in their acted time 
But now to stem Reflection each a crime 

I [Compare — 

One anarch) one chaos of the mitid 
ThtUanderer bf Richard 8*1% ige Canto V (1761 p 86)] 
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The withering sense of Evil unrevealed. 

Not cankering less because the more concealed , 

All, in a word, from which all eyes must start, 960 

That opening sepulchre, the naked heart ’ 

Bares wth its buried woes till Pnde a^^ake, 

To snatch the mirror from the soul, and break 
Aye, Pride can veil, and Courage brave it all — 

All all — before beyond — the deadliest fall 
Each hath some fear, and he who least betrays. 

The only hypocrite deserving praise 

Not the loud recreant v retch ^\ho boasts and flies , 

But he who looks on Death — and silent dies 

So, steeled by pondenng o’er his far career, 970 

He half-way meets Him should He menace near ' 


\i 

In the high chamber of his highest to^\ er 
Sate Conrad, fettered in the Pacha’s poi\ er 
His palace perished in the flame this fort 
Contained at once his captive and his court 
Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame. 

His foe, if vanquished, had but shared the same — 
Alone he sate — in solitude had scanned 
His guilty bosom, but that breast he manned 
One thought alone he could not — dared not meet 980 
“ Oh, how these tidings vill Medora greet ? ” 

Then — only then his clanking hands he raised, 

And stiained with rage the chain on which he gazed , 

But soon he found, or feigned, or dreamed relief. 

And smiled in self-derision of his grief, 

I [Compare — 

“That hideous sight, a naled human heart ” 

Night Thoughts, by Edward Young (Night III ) 

British Poets, 71)] 
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‘ And nou come Torture when it will or may — 

More need of rest to nene me for the day 1 
This said inth langour to his mat he crept 
■^nd whatsoer his visions quickly slept 

Tivas liardly midnight when that fray begun 990 

For Conrads plans matured at once were done 
And Havoc loathes so much the waste of time 
She scarce had left an uncommitted enme 
One hour beheld him since the tide he stemmed — 
Disguised — discot cred — conquering — ta en — con 
demned — 

A, Chief on land — an outlaw on the deep — 

Destroying — sat ing — prisoned — and asleep f 

XII 

He slept m calmest seeming for his breath * 

Was hushed so deep — Mi I happy if in death ! 

He slept — Who o er his placid slumber bends ? 1 000 

His foes arc gone— and here he hath no friends 
Is It some Seraph sent to grant him grace ? 

No tis an earthly form with heavenly face I 
Its white arm raised a lamp — ^ycl gently hid 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that closed eyt which opens but to pain 
And once unclosed — but once may close again 
That form with eye so dark and cheek so fair 
And auburn waves of gemmed and braided hair 
1 [Compare-— 

When half the world Jay wrapt In leqiless night 
jarring sound the startled hero wakes 

He hears a step draw near — in beauty s pride 
A female comes — wide floats her glistening gown — 

Her hand sustains a lamp 

Wielmd s translated by W Sotheby 

Canto XII stanza xxvi et ] 
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With shape of faiiy lightness naked foot, 1010 

That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute — 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it theie ? 
Ah ' rather ask w^hat will not Woman dare ? 

Whom Youth and Pity lead like thee, Gulnare ' 

She could not sleep — and while the Pacha’s rest 
In muttering dieams yet saw his pirate-guest. 

She left his side his signet-nng she bore. 

Which oft 111 sport adorned her hand before 
And wath it, scarcely questioned, won her w'ay 
Through drow'sy guards that must that sign obey 1020 
Worn out w ith toil, and tired with changing blow's. 
Their eyes had envied Com ad his repose , 

And chill and nodding at the turret door. 

They stretch their listless limbs, and watch no more , 
Just raised then heads to hail the signet-ring. 

Nor ask or what or ivho the sign may bnng 


XIII 

She gazed in wonder, “ Can he calmly sleep, 

While other eyes his fall or ravage weep ? 

And mine in restlessness are wandenng here 

What sudden spell hath made this man so dear? 1030 

True — ’tis to him my life, and more, I owe. 

And me and mine he spared from worse than woe 
’Tis late to think but soft — ^his slumber breaks — 

How heavily he sighs ' he starts — aw'akes ' ” 

He raised his head, and dazzled with the light, 

His eye seemed dubious if it saw aright 
He moved his hand — the grating of his chain 
Too harshly told him that he lived again 
“ What IS that form ^ if not a shape of air, 

Methinks, my jailor’s face show's wondrous fair ' ” 1040 
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Pirate ! thou knoVst me not but I am one 
Grateful for deeds thou hast too rarely done , 

Look on me — and remember her thy hand 
Snatched from the flames and thy more fearful band 
I come through darkness — and I scarce know why — 
Yet not to hurt — I would not see thee die 


If so kind lady ' thme the only eye 
That would not here m that gay hope delight 
Theirs is the chance — and let them use their right 
But still I thank their courtesy or thine 1050 

That would confess me at so fair a shnne • 


Strange though it seem — ^yet with extremes! gnef 
Is linked a mirth — it doth not bnng relief — 

That playfulness of Sorrow ne er beguiles 
And smiles in bitterness — but still it smiles 
And sometimes with the wisest and the best 
Till even the scaffold * echoes with their jest ' 

Yet not thejoy to which it seems akin— 

It may deceive all hearts save that within 

\Vhateer it was that flashed on Conrad now 1060 

A laughing wildness half unbent his brow 

And these his accents had a sound of mirth 

As if the last he could enjoy on earth 

Yet gamst his nature — for through that short life 

Fewthoughts had he to spare from gloom and strife 

1 In Sir Thomas More for instance on the scaffold and Anne 
Boleyn in the Tower when grasping her neck she remarked that 
It was too slender to trouble the beadsman much Du mg one 
part of the French Revolution it became a fashion to leave some 
mot as a legacy and the quanUty of facetious last words spoken 
during that period would form amelancholy jest book of a consider 
able s ze 
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I am his slave but, m despite of pride, 

’Twere worse than bondage to become his bride 1130 
Oh I that this dotage of his breast would cease ' 

Or seek another and give mine release, 

But yesterday I could have said, to peace 1 
Yes, if unwonted fondness now I feign,’ 

Remember Captive 1 ’tis to break thy chain , 

Repay the life that to thy hand I owe , 

To give thee back to all endeared below. 

Who share such love as I can never know. 

Farewell Morn bieaks and I must now away 
’Twill cost me dear but dread no death to-day ' ” 1140 

XV 

She pressed his fettered fingers to her heart. 

And bowed her head, and turned her to depart. 

And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone 
And was she here ? and is he now alone ? 

^Vhat gem hath dropped and sparkles o’er his cham ^ 

The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain. 

That starts at once — bnght pure from Pity’s mine. 
Already polished by the hand divme ' 

Oh • too convincing dangerously dear 

In Woman’s eye the unansweiable tear ' 1150 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield. 

To save, subdue at once her spear and shield 
Avoid it Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs. 

Too fondly gazing on that gnef of hers 1 

1 / breathe but in the hopt — Ins alterec^ breast 
May seek another — and leave mine at lest 
Or tf unwonted fondness now I feign * — [MS ] 

I [The alteration was sent to the publishers on a separate quarto 
sheet, with a memorandum, “In Canto frst — nearly the end,” 
etc — a rare instance of inaccuracy on the part of the author ] 
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What lost a world and bade a hero fly ^ 

The timid tear in Cleopatra s eye 

Yet be the soft Triumvir’s fault forgiven 

By this — how many lose not earth — but Heaven ' 

Consign their souls to Man s eternal foe, 

And seal their own to spare some Wantons woe ’ ii6o 

XVI 

Tis Morn — and o er his altered features play 
The beams — without the Hope of yesterday 
What shall he be ere rught? perchance a thing 
O er which the raven flaps her funeral wing 
By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt , 

IVhile sets that Sun and dews of Evening melt 
Chill wet and misty round each stiffened hmb 
Refreshing earth — reviving all but him » 
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Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide , 1210 

The cypress saddening by the sacied Mosque, 

The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk , ^ 

And, dun and sombie ’mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues airest the eye 
And dull were his that passed him heedless by 

Again the JEgea.n, heard no moie afai, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war , 

Again his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long aiiay of sapphire and of gold, 1220 

Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle, 

That frown where gentler Ocean seems to smile 


II 

Not now my theme why turn my thoughts to thee? 
Oh < who can look along thy native sea, 

Nor dwell upon thy name, whate’er the tale, 

So much its magic must o’er all prevail ? 

Who that beheld that Sun upon thee set. 

Fair Athens ' could thme evening face forget ? 

Not he whose heart nor time noi distance frees. 
Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades ' 1230 

I The Kiosk is a Turkish summer house the palm is without 
the present u alls of Athens, not far from the temple of Theseus, 
between which and the tree, the wall intervenes — Cephisus’ stream 
IS indeed scanty, and Ilissus has no stream at all 
[E Dodwell {Classical Torn, 1819, 1 371) speaks of “a magni- 
ficent palm tree, which shoots among the rums of the Ptolemaion,” 
a short distance to the east of the Theseion There is an illustration 
m its honour The Theseion — ^ivhich was “within five minutes’ 
ualk” of BjTon’s lodgings {Tiavels in Albania, 1858, 1 259) — con- 
tains the remains of Sie scholar, John Tweddell, died 1793} “over 
which a stone v as placed, owing to the exertions of Lord Byron ” 
(Clarke’s Tiavels, Part II sect 1 p 534) When Byron died, 
Colonel Stanhope proposed, and the chief Odysseus decreed, that he 
should be buried in the same spot — Life, p 640 ] 
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Nor seems this homage foreign to its strain 
His Corsair’s isle was once thine own domain — ' 

Would that with freedom it were thine again ’ 

in 

1 he Sun hath sunk — and, darker than the night 
Sinks with Its beam upon the beacon height 
Medoras heart — the third da/s come and gone— 

Wih It he comes not — sends not — faithless one * 

The wind was fair though light ' and storms were none 

Last eve Anselmos bark returned and >ct 

His only tidings that they liad not met I i 40 

Though wild as now far difiercnt were the talc 

Had Conrad waited for that single sail 

The night breeze freshens — she that day had passed 

In watching all tlut Hope proclaimed a mast 

Sadly she sate on high — Impatience bore 

At last her footsteps to the midnight shore 

knd there she wandered heedless of the spray 

That dashed her garments oft and warned away 

She saw not felt not this — nor dared depart 

Nor deemed it cold— licr chill was at her heart 1 50 

Till grciv such certainl) from that suspense — 

His aery Sight had shocked fromjjfe or sense I 

It came at last -aO and shattered boat 
Whose nm- es first beheld whom first they sought 
Soni'' Bleeding — all most wretched — these the few — 
Scarce knew they how escaped — this all they knew 
In silence, darkling each appeared to wail 
His fellow’s mournful guess at Conrad s fate 

I [After the battle of Salamis B C 4^0 1 aros All under the 
dominion of Athens j 

VOL in 1 
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“ Pacha ' the day is thine, and on thy crest 
Sits Triumph Conrad taken fall’n the lest ' 1310 

PIis doom IS fixed he dies , and well his fate 
Was earned yet much too worthless for thy hate 
Methinks, a short release, for ransom told ' 

With all his treasure, not unmsely sold , 

Report speaks largely of his pirate-hoard 
Would that of this my Pacha were the lord ' 

While baffled, weakened by this fatal fray 
Watched followed — he were then an easier prey , 

But once cut off the remnant of his band 
Embark their wealth, and seek a safer strand ” 1320 


“ Gulnaie ' if for each drop of blood a gem 
Where offered rich as Stamboul’s diadem , 

If for each hair of his a massy mine 
Of virgin ore should supplicating shme , 

If all our Arab tales divulge or dream 

Of wealth were here — that gold should not redeem ' 

It had not now redeemed a smgle hour, 

But that I know him fettered, m my power , 

And, thirsting for levenge, I pondei still 

On pangs that longest rack — and latest kill ” 1330 

“ Nay, Seyd ' I seek not to restrain thy rage. 

Too justly moved for Meicy to assuage , 

My thoughts were only to secure for thee 
His nches thus released, he were not free 
Disabled shorn of half his might and band, 

His capture could but wait thy first command ” 

1 Methinks a short release by ransom wrought 

Of all his treasui es not too cheaply bought — [AfS ei ased ] 
Methinks a shoit release foi lansom — gold — [MS ] 
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His capture could 1 — and shall I then resign 
One day to him — the i^Tetch already mine ? 

Release my foe !— at nhose remonstrance? — thine ' 
Fair suitor • — to thy \irluous gratitude 1340 

That thus repays this Giaouds relenting mood 
^Vhich thee and thine alone of all could spare — 

No doubt regardless — if the pnze were fair — 

My thanks and praise alike are due — now hear ' 

I have a counsel for thy gentler car 
I do mistrust thee Woman ! and each w ord 
Of thine stamps truth on all Suspicion heard ^ 

Borne in his arms through fire from yon Serai — 

Say wert thou Imgenng there with him to fl> ? 

Thou need St not answer — thy confession speaks 1350 
Already reddening on thy guilty checks 
Then — lovely Dame — bethink thee I and bewart 
Tis not /tif life alone may chim such care ! 

Another word and — nay — I need no more 
Accursed was the moment when he bore 
Thee from the flames which better far — but no — 

I then had mourned thee with a lover's w oe — 

Now tis thy lord that warns— deceitful thing 1 
know St thou that I can clip thy wanton w mg ? 

In words alone I am not wont to chafe 1360 

Look to thyself— nor deem thy falsehood safe 1 


He rose — and slowly sternly thence withdrew, 

Rage m his eye and threats m his adieu 
Ah 1 little recked that Chief of womanhood — 

Which frowns ne er quelled nor menaces subdued , 
And little deemed he what thy heart Gulnarc 1 
When soft could feel — and when incensed could dare ! 

1 Of tktne add certamt} to alt I heard — M/^'] 
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Ills doubts appeared to wrong — nor \ct she 1 new 
ITow’ deep the root from whence Com]).ission grew — 
She was a s^a^o — from such ma> captives claim r'^7o 
A fellow-feeling, diflering hut in name, 

Still half unconscious heedless of his wrath, 

Again she v entured on the dangerous path, 

Again his rage rejielled — until arose 

That strife of thought, the source of \\ Oman’s woes ' 

♦ 

VI 

Meanwhile — long — anxious — wears — still the same 

Rolled day and night his soul could 'I'error tame — 

This fearful interval of doubt and dread, 

When ever) hour might doom him worse than dead 

When every step that echoed h) the gate, 13S0 

I'llight entenng lead where axe and stal e await , 

Wien ever) voice that grated on his ear 

l^Iight he the last that he could evci liear, 

Could Terror tame — that Spirit stern and high 

Had proved unwilling as unfit to die , 

’Twas worn — perhaps deca)ed — )et silent boro 

That conflict, deadlier fai than all before 

The heat of fight, the hurry of the gale, 

« 

Leave scarce one thought inert enough to quail 
But hound and fixed in fettered solitude, 1390 

To pine, the prey of evei) changing mood, 

To ga/e on thine own heart — and meditate 
Irrevocable faults, and coming fate — 

Too late the last to shun — the first to mend 
To count the hours that struggle to thine end, 

With not a friend to animate and tell 
To other ears that Death became tliee well , 

1 IF/icfi cv }y comtftg horn vitghi vieiv htm dead — [JAS’ ] 
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Around thee foes to forge tlie ready lie 
And blot Lifes latest scene with calumn> , 

Before thee tortures which the Soul can dare 1400 

Yet doubts how well the shnnking flesh may bear 

But deeply feels a single cry would shame 

To Valour’s praise thy last and dearest claim 

The life thou lea\ st below denied above 

By kind monopolists of heavenly love 

And more than doubtful Paradise — th} Hea\ en 

Of earthly hope— thy loved one from thee nven 

Such were the thoughts that outlaw must sustain 

And govern pangs surpassing mortal pam 

And those sustained he — boots it well or ill ? 14x0 

Since not to sink beneath is something still ' 

VII 

The first da> passed — he saw not her — Gulnare — 

The second third — and still she came not there , 

But what her words avouched her charms had done 

Or else he had not seen another Sun 

The fourth day rolled along and with the night 

Came storm and darkness m their mingling might 

Oh ! how he listened to the rushing deep 

That neer till now so broke upon his sleep 

■\.nd his wild Spirit wilder wishes sent 1430 

Roused b) the roar of his own element 1 

Oft had he ridden on that wingt-d wave 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave 

And now its dashing echoed on his ear 

A long known voice — alasJ too vainly near ! 

Loud sung the wmd above, and doubly loud 
Shook o er his turret cell the thunder-cloud , ' 

I [ Bj the way — I have a charge against you As the great 
Mr l5enms roared out on a similar occasion — By G— d t&tt is 
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And flashed the lightning by the latticed bar, 

To him more genial than the Midnight Star 

Close to the glimmering grate he dragged his chain, 1430 

And hoped that peiil might not prove in vain 

He rais’d his non hand to Heaven, and prayed 

One pitying flash to mar the form it made 

His steel and impious prayer attract alike 

The storm rolled onward, and disdained to strike , 

Its peal waved fainter — ceased he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spumed his groan ' 


my thunder ! ’ so do I cvclaim, ‘ Tins js my lightning I ’ I allude 
to a speech of Ivan’s, in the scene VMth Pctrouna and the Empress, 
where the thought and almost expression are similar to Conrad’s in 
the 3d canto of The Coisair I, hovcxcr, do not saj this to accu'c 
)ou, but to exempt myself from suspicion, ns there is a priorit) of 
SIX months’ publication, on nij part, bctx\ ccn the appearance of that 
composition and of }our tragedies” (Letter to W Sotlicbx, Sep- 
tember 25, 1815, Lettos, 1899, 111 219) The folloiving arc the 
lines in question — 

“And 1 have leapt 

In transport from mj flinty couch, to v clcoine 
The thunder as it burst upon m) roof. 

And beckon’d to the lightning, as it flash’d 
And sparkled on these fetters ” 

Act 1% sc 3 {Ivan, lSl6, p 64) 

According to Moore, tins passage 111 The Corsatt, as Bjron 
seemed to fear, was included by “ some scribblers ” — f e the 
“lumbering Goth” (sec John Bull’s letter), A A Watts, in the 
Ltiaaiy Gazette, February and March, 1821 — among his supposed 
plagiarisms Sotheby informed Moore that his lines had been 
written, though not published, before tlie appearance of the Cotsan 
The Confesstm, and Onstes, reappeared wath three hitherto unpub- 
lished tragedies, Ivan, The Death of Darnley, and Zamonn and 
Zama, under the general title, Five Unpubhshed Ttagedtes, in 1814 
The story’ of the critic John Dennis (1657-1734) and the 
“thunder” is related in Cibber’s Liva, iv 234 Dennis was, or 
feigned to be, the inventor of a new method of producing stage- 
thunder, by troughs of wood and stops Shortly after a play 
{Appins and Virginia) which he had put upon the stage had been 
withdrawn, he w’as present at a performance of Macbeth, at xvhich 
the new “thunder” was inaugurated “That is my tliunder, by 
God ' ” exclaimed Dennis “ The villains wall play my thunder, but 
not my plays "—Diet Nat Biog , art “ Dennis ”] 
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The midnight passed, and to the massy door 
A light step came — it paused — it mo>ed once more 
Slow turns the grating bolt and sullen key 1440 

Tis as his heart foreboded — that fair She I 
^Vhate er her sins to him a Guardian Saint, 

And beauteous still as hermits hope can paint 
Yet changed since last within that cell she came 
More pale her cheek more trcmulous^er frame 
On him she cast her dark and burned e)e, 

Which spoke before her accents — ‘ Thou must die ’ 

Yes thou must die — there is hut one resource 
The last — the worst — if torture ncrc not worse 

Lady! I look to none my lips proclaim 1450 

^Vhat last proclaimed they — Conrad still the same 
^Miy should St thou seek an outlaiv’s life to spare 
And change the sentence I dcsei^e to bear? 

Well have I earned — nor here alone — the meed 
Of Seyds revenge by many a lawless deed 

Why should I seek? because — Oh ! didst thou not 
Redeem my life from worse than Slavery’s lot ? 

^Vhy should I seek? — hath Misery made thee blind 
To the fond workings of a woman s mind ? 

And must I say ? — albeit my heart rebel 1460 

With all that Woman feels but should not tell — 

Because — despite thy crimes — that heart is moved 
It feared thee — thanked thee — pitied — maddened — loved 
Reply not tell not now thy tale again 
Thou lov St another — and I love in vam 
Though fond as mine her bosom form more fair 
I rush through peril which she would not dare 
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To smite the smiter with the scimitar , 

Such IS my Aveapon — not the secret knife , 

■\Vlio spares a Woman’s seeks not Slumber’s life 
Thine saved I gladly. Lady not for this , 

Let me not deem that mercy shoun amiss 

Nou fare thee Avell more peace be uith thj breast ' 

Night uears apace, my last of earthly rest ' ” ' 

“ Rest > rest ! by sunrise must thy sincu s shake, 

And thy limbs Avnthe around the ready stake, 

I heard the order sau I uill not see — 1540 

If thou Avilt perish, I AVill fall uith thee 

My life my love — my hatred — all belou 

Are on this cast Corsair ' ’Us but a blow I 

Without it flight w'ere idle how evade 

His sure pursuit? my wrongs too unrepaid. 

My youth disgraced — the long, long wasted years, 

One blow shall cancel wuth our fuUire fears , 

But since the dagger suits thee less than brand, 

I’ll try the firmness of a female hand 

The guards are gained — one moment all were o’er — 1550 

Corsair > w’e meet in safety or no more , 

If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 
Will hover o’er thy scaffold, and my shroud ” 

IX 

She turned, and vanished ere he could reply. 

But his glance follow'ed far with eager eye , 

And gathering, as he could, the links that bound 
His foim, to curl their length, and curb their sound. 
Since bar and bolt no more his steps preclude. 

He, fast as fettered limbs allow, pursued 

1 Night iveai s apace — and I have need of i est — ] 
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Twas dark and winding and he knew not where 1560 
That passage led nor lamp nor guard was there 
He sees a dusky glimmering — shall he seek 
Or shun that ray so indistinct and weak ? 

Chance guides his steps — a freshness seems to bear 
Full on his brow as if from morning air , 

He reached an open gallery — on his eye 

Gleamed the last star of night the clearing sky 

Yet scarcely heeded these — another light 

From a lone chamber struck upon his sight 

Towards it he moved, a scarcely closing door 1570 

Revealed the ray within but nothing more 

With hasty step a figure outward passed 

Then paused and turned — and paused — tis She at last ’ 

No poniard m that hand nor sign of ill — 

Tbinls to that softening heart — she could not kill * 
Agam he looked the wildness of her eye 
Starts from the day abrupt and fearfully 
She stopped — threw back her dark far floating hair 
That nearly veiled her face and bosom fair 
As if she late ha^bent her leaning head 1580 

Above some object of her doubt or dread 
They meet — upon her brow — ^unknown— forgot — 

Her hurrying hand had left — twas but a spot — 

Its hue was all he saw and scarce withstood — 

Oh ' slight but certain pledge of cnme — tis Blood ' 

X 

He had seen battle — he had brooded lone 
O er promised pangs to sentenced Guilt foreshown , 

He had been tempted — chastened — and the cham 
Yet on his arms might e\er there remain 
But ne er from strife— captivity — remorse — 1590 

From all his feelings in their inmost force — 
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XV 

She wrongs his thoughts — they more himself upbraid 
Than her though undesigned the wretch he made , 
But speechless all, deep, dark, and unexprest. 

They bleed within that silent cell his breast 
Still om\ard, fair the breeze, nor rough the surge, 

The blue waves sport around the stern they urge , 

Far on the Horizon’s verge appears a speck, 1650 

A spot — a mast a sail an armdd deck ' 

Their little bark her men of watch descry, 

And ampler canvass v oos the wind from high , 

She bears her do^vn majestically near, 

Speed on her prow, and terror m her tier , ' ^ 

A flash IS seen the ball beyond her bow 
Booms harmless, lussing to the deep below 
Up rose keen Conrad from his silent trance, 

A long, long absent gladness in his glance , 

“ ’Tis mine ray blood-rag flag ' agam — again — 1660 

I am not all deserted on the mam ' ” 

They own the signal, answer to the hail, 

Hoist out the boat at once, and slacken sail 
“ ’Tis Conrad ' Conrad > ” shouting from the deck, 
Command nor Duty could their transport check ' 

With light alaciity and gaze of Piide, 

They view him mount once more his vessel’s side , 

A smile relaxing m each rugged face. 

Their arms can scarce forbeai a rough embrace 

He, half forgetting danger and defeat, 1670 

Returns their greetmg as a Chief may greet. 

Wrings with a coidial grasp Anselmo’s hand. 

And feels he yet can conquer and command ' 

1 They count the Di agon-teeth arottnd Iter her — [MS ] 

I [“Tier ’ must stand for “hold” The “cable-tier” is the 
place in the hold wheie the cable is stowed ] 
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These greetings 0 er, the feelings that o erflow 
Yet grieve to win him back without a blow , 

They sailed prepared for vengeance — had they known 

\ woman s hand secured that deed her own 

She were their Queen — less scrupulous are they 

Than haughty Conrad how they win their way 

With many an asking smile and wondering stare 1680 

They whisper round and gaze upon Gulnare 

And her at once above — ^beneath her sex 

\Vhom blood appalled not their regards perplex 

To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye 

She drops her veil and stands in silence by 

Her arms are meekly folded on that breast 

Which — Conrad safe — to Fate resigned the rest 

Though worse than frenzy could that bosom fill 

Extreme in love or hate in good or ill 

The worst of crimes had left her Woman still ’ 1690 

XVII 

This Conrad marked and felt — ah ' could he less? — 
Hate of that deed — but gnef for her distress , 

AVhat she has done no tears can wash away 
And Heaven must punish on its angry daj 
But — It was done he knew whate er her guilt 
For him that poniard smote that blood was spilt 
And he was free * — and she for him had given 
Her all on earth and more than all in heaven ’ * 

1 Whom blood appalled noi thar rttde eyes perplex — 

[MS erased \ 

1 [Compare — 

And I the cause— for whom were given 
Her peace on earth her hopes in heaven 

Marm 01 Canto III stanza xvii lines 9 10 ] 
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And now he turned him to that dark-eyed slave 

Whose brow was bowed beneath the glance he gave, 1700 

Who now seemed changed and humbled, faint and meek, 

But vaiying oft the colour of her cheek 

To deeper shades of paleness all its red 

That fearful spot which stained it from the dead ' 

He took that hand it tiembled now too late — 

So soft in love — so wildly nerved in hate , 

He clasped that hand it trembled and his oi\ n 
Had lost its firmness, and his voice its tone 
“ Gulnare ' ” but she replied not “ dear Gulnare ' ” ' 
She raised her eye — her only answer there — 1710 

At once she sought and sunk in his embrace 
If he had driven her from that resting-place. 

His had been more or less than mortal heart. 

But good or ill It bade her not depart 
Perchance, but for the bodings of his breast, 

His latest virtue then had jomed the rest 
Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss " 

That asked from form so fair no more than this. 

The first, the last that Frailty stole from Faith 

To lips where Love had lavished all his breath, 1720 

To lips whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 

As he had fanned them freshly with his iving ' 

XVIII 

They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle 
To them the very rocks appear to smile, 

1 “ Gulnare ” — she answeted not again — “ Gulnare" 

She raised her glance — her sole reply was there — ] 
n That sought from form so fair no more than this 
That kiss — the first that Frailty wriingfrorn Faith 
That last — on lips so warm with rosy breath — [MS erased ] 
111 As he had fanned them with his rosy wing — [MS ] 
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The haven hums Anth many a cheenng sound 
The beacons blaze their 'vonted stations round 
The boats are darting o er the curly bay, 

And sportive Dolphins bend them through the spnj 
Even the hoarse sea bird s shrill discordant shriek 
Greets like the ^velcome of his tuneless beak* 17^0 
Beneath each lamp that through its lattice gleams 
1 heir fancy pamts the friends that trim the beams 
Oh I ^vhat can sanctify the jojs of home 
Like Hope s gay glance from Ocean s troubled foam ? ‘ 

XIX 

The lights are high on beacon and from bower 

And midst them Conrad seeks Medoras tower 

He looks m \am — tis strange — and all remark 

Amid so man) , hers alone is dark 

Tis strange— of >ore its welcome never failed 

Nor now perchance extinguished— only veiled 1740 

With the first boat descends be for the shore 

And looks impatient on the lingenng oar 

Oh * for a w mg beyond the falcon s flight 

To bear him like an arrow to that height * 

With the first pause the resting rowers gave 
He waits not — looks not — leaps mto the wave 
Strives through the surge bestndes the beach, and high 
Ascends the path familiar to hts eye 

He reached his turret door — he paused — no sound 
Broke from wthm, and aB >vas night around 1750 
He knocked and loudly — footstep nor reply 
Announced that any heard or deemed him nigh 

1 Oh I to u so prophesy the joys of home 
As they uha laltt from the Oeea foam — [MS ] 

Oh — what can sa ettfy the joys of Ion e 

Lsle t?ie first glance from Oceans troubled foam — [Rrtse ] 
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He knocked, but faintly for his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy heart’s demand. 

The portal opens ’tis a well known face 
But not the form he panted to embrace 
Its lips are silent — bvice his own essayed, 

And failed to frame the question they delayed , 

He snatched the lamp — its light will answer all — 

It quits his grasp, expiring in the fall 1760 

He would not wait for that reviving ray 
As soon could he have lingered there for day, 

But, glimmering through the dusky corridor. 

Another chequers o’er the shadowed floor , 

His steps the chamber gam his eyes behold 
All that his heait believed not yet foretold ' 

XX 

He turned not — spoke not — sunk not — fixed his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook 
He ga^ed how long we gaze despite of pain. 

And know, but dare not own, we gaze m vain > 1770 

In life Itself she was so still and fair, 

That Death with gentler aspect withered there , 

And the cold flowers ^ her colder hand contamed, 

In that last grasp as tendeily were strained 
As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep 
The long dark lashes frmged her lids of snow, 

And veiled — Thought shnnks from all that lurked below — 

I In the Levant it is the custom to strew flowers on the bodies of 
the dead, and in the hands of young persons to place a nosegay 
[Compare — 

“ There shut it inside the sweet cold hand ” 

Evelyn Hope, by Robert Browning ] 
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Oh-* o er the eye Death most exerts his might ' 

And hurls the Spirit from her throne of light 1780 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse 
But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips — 

Yet j et they seem as they forebore to smile 
And wshed repose — but only for a while , 

But the white shroud and each extended tress 
Long fair — ^but spread in utter bfelessness 
Which late the sport of every summer WTnd 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ‘ 

These — and the pale pure cheek, became the bier — 
But She IS nothing — wherefore is he here? 1790 

XXI 

He asked no question — all were answered now 
By the first glance on that still, marble brow ‘ 

It was enough— she died — what recked it how ? 

The love of youth the hope of better > ears 

The source of softest ivishes tenderest fears 

The only living thing he could not hate 

Was reft at once — and he deserved his fate 

But did not feel it less —the Good explore 

For peace those realms where Guilt can never soar 

The proud the wayward — ^wbo have fixed below 1800 

Their joy and find this earth enough for woe 

Lose in that one their all — perchance a mite — 

But who m patience parts with all delight? 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stem 

I Escaped the idle braid that coield not bind — \MS ] 

II By the first glance on that cold soulless brew — 

I [Compare — 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye etc. 
and the whole of the famous passage in the Giaour (Ime 68 sq vide 
ante p 88) beginning — 

He who hath bent him o er the dead ] 
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Mask heaits where Grief hath little left to learn, 

And many a w ithenng thought lies hid, not lost, 

In smiles that least befit who wear them most. 

X\II 

By those, that deepest feel, is ill e\prest 
The indistinctness of the suffering breast , 

Where thousand thoughts begin to end in one, iSio 
Which seeks from all the refuge found in none. 

No w'ords suffice the secret soul to show, 

For Truth denies all eloquence to Woe 
On Conrad’s stricken soul Exhaustion presl. 

And Stupor almost lulled it into rest , 

So feeble now — his mother’s softness crept 
To those w’lld eyes, which like an infant’s wept 
It w’as the very weakness of his brain, 

^^ffilch thus confessed without icheving pain 
None saw' his trickling tears — perchance, if seen, 1820 
That useless flood of grief had never been 
Nor long they flow'ed — he dned them to depart. 

In helpless — hopeless — brokenness of heart 
The Sun goes forth, but Conrad’s day is dim 
And the night cometh ne’er to pass from him *• 

There is no darkness like the cloud of mind. 

On Griefs vain eye — the blindest of the blind ’ 

Which may not — dare not see but turns aside 
To blackest shade — noi wnll enduie a guide > 

XXIII ^ 

His heart was formed foi softness waiped to wiong. 
Betrayed too early, and beguiled too long, 1831 

1 And the 7 tight cometh — Vw the same to htm — [iJ/A’ ] 

I [Stanza -sjciu is not in the MS It was forwarded on a sepa- 
rate sheet, with the following directions — 

(1814, January lo, ii ) “Let the following hnes be sent 
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E'lch feeling pure — as falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot — ^Iike that had hardened too 
Less clear perchance its earthly trials passed 
But sunk and chilled and petnfied at last * 

Yet tempests wear and lightnmg cleaves the rock 

If such his heart so shattered it the shock 

There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow 

Though dark the shade — it sheltered — saved till now 

The thunder came — that bolt hath blasted both 1840 

The Granite s firmness and the Lily’s growth 

The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 

Its tale but shrunk and withered where il fell 

And of its cold protector blacken round 

But shivered fragments on the barren ground 1 

XXIV 

Tis mom — to venture on his lonely hour 
Few dare, though now Ans^mo sought his tower 
He was not there, nor seen along the shore. 

Ere night alarmed their isle is traversed 0 er 
Another mom — another bids them seek 1850 

And shout his name till Echo waxeth weak , 

Mount— grotto— cavern — valley searched in vain 
They find on shore a sea boat’s broken chain 
rheir hope revives — they follow o er the mam 
Tis idle all — moons roll on moons away 
And Conrad comes not came not since that day 
Nor trace nor tidings of his doom declare 
Where lives his gnef or penshed his despair • 

immediately and forai the /as/ section (number it) but one of the 
(last) Canto *] 

I [Byron had perhaps explored the famous stalactite cavern m 
the island of Anti Paros, which is described by Toumefort Clarke 
Choiseul Gouffier and other travellers ] 
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Long mouincd Ins band nhom none could mourn beside ; 
And fair the monument they ga\c his Bnde i860 

For him they laise not the recording stone — 

His death yet dubious, deeds too nidel} known, 

He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 

Linked w ith one virtue, and a thousand crimes.* 


I Tint the point of honour ^\lllch is repre -cnlcd in one instincc 
of Conr'id’s character Ins not been c-rrad htvond ihc bounds of 
ptobabihlj, maj perhaps be in some dc|^rtc i.onfirint.cl bj the fol- 
low ing anecdote of a brother buccaneer in the > car 1814 — “Our 
readen. ha\c all seen the account of the cntcrjinsc against the pirates, 
of Baratana , but few, we bclmc, were informc<l of the situation, 
historj, or nature of that cstablidiment Tor the information of 
such as were unaccptainlcrl with it, we base procured from a fnend 
the following interesting narratuc of the main facts, of which he has 
personal Knowlealgc, and which cannot fail to lutercst some of our 
readers — Baratana is a bajou, or a narrow arm of the Gulf of 
Mexico , It runs through a rich but xen flat countrv, until it reaches 
avithin a mile of the Mississippi rucr, fifteen miles below the citj of 
New’ Orlc’ans This ba\ou has brancht> almost innumerable, in 
whieli persons can lie concealed from the •-ca crest scnitin) It com- 
municates as ith three lakes which he on the ‘outh ase’^t side, and these, 
aaith the lake of the ‘-imc name, and which be.-, contiguous to the 
sea, where there is an island formed b> the two arms of this lake 
and the sea Tlic cast and west points of this island aacre fortified, 
in the jear iSii, bj a band of pirates, under the command of one 
Monsieur La Fittc A large majorita of these outlaws are of that 
class of the population of the state of Louisiana who fled from the 
island of Su Domingo during the troubles there, and look refuge in 
the island of Cuba, and when the last war between France and 
Spain commenced, thej were compcllctl to Icaae that island with 
tlie short notice of a few dajs \\iihout ccrcmon) thej entered Uie 
United States, the most of them the slate of Louisiana, with all 
the negroes they had possessed in Cuba The) were notified ba the 
Governor of that State of the clause in tlie constitution which 
forbade the importation of slaa cs , but, at the came time, receia ed 
the assurance of the Goacnior that he would obtain, if po-.sible. the 
approbation of the General Goaernment for their retaining this pro- 
perty — The island of Baratana is situated about lat 29 deg. 15 min , 
Ion 92 30 , and is as remarkable for its health as for tlie superior 
scale and shell fish avith winch its waters abound The chief of this 
horde, like Charles de Moor, had, mixed with Ins manj a ices, some 
transcendantairtues In the >ear 1S13, this party had, from its turpi- 
tude and boldness, claimed the attention of the Governor of Louisi- 
ana , and to break up the establishment he thought proper to strike 
at the head He therefore, offered a row ard of 500 dollars for the 
head of Monsieur La Fitte, who was avell known to the inhabitants 
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of the city of New Orleans from his immediate connection and his 
once having been a fencing master m that city of great reputation 
which art he learnt in Buonapartes army where be was a captain 
The reward wlbch was offered by the Governor for the head of La 
Fitte was answered by the offer of a reward from the latter of 15 000 
for the head of the Governor The Governor ordered out a company 
to march from the atj to La Fitte s island and to bum and destroy 
ail the property and to bring to the cilj of New Orleans all his 
banditti This company under the command of a man who had 
been the intimate associate of this bold Captain approached very 
near to the fortified island before he saw a man or heard a sound 
until he heard a whistle not unhlce a boatswain s call Then it was 
he found himself surrounded by armed men who had emerged from 
the secret avenues which led to this bayou Here it was that this 
modem Charles de Moor developed his few noble trails for to this 
man who had come to destroy his life and all that was dear to him 
he not only spared his life hut offered him that which would have 
made the honest soldier easy for the remainder of his days which 
was indignantly refused He then with the approbation of his 
captor returned to the city This arcumstance and some concorai 
tant events proved that this band of pirates was not to be taken I y 
land Our naval force having always been small m that quarter 
evertions for the destruction of this illicit establishment could not be 
expected from them until augmented for an officer of the nasy 
with most of the gun boats on that station bad to retreat from an 
overwhelming force of La Fitte s So soon as the augmentation of 
the navy authorised an attack one was made the overthrow of this 
banditti has been the result and now this almost invulnerable point 
and key to New Orleans is clear of an enemy it is to be hoped the 
TOvemment will hold it by a strong military force ^Amm an 
Aewspafier 

[Tbe story of the Pirates of Baialatia which an Amencan 
print the /talottal IntelUgtnecr was the first to make public is 
quoted tn extfnto by the \Xctkly Jlfetsfftjyr (published at Boston) of 
^0Tember4 It is remarkable tlut a tale which was destined 

to pass into the domain of historical romance should have been 
instantly seued upon and turned to account by Byron whilst it 
was as yet half told while the legend was still m the making 
Jean Lnfitte the Franco American Conrad was bom either at 
Bayonne or Bordeaux circ 1780 emigrated with his elder brother 
Fiene and settled at New Orleans m 1809 as a blacksmith 
Legitimate trade was fiat but tbe delta of tbe Missi s ppi with its 
labyrinth of creeks and islands and bayous teemed with pirates or 
merchant smu^lers Accordi gly under the nominal sanction of 
letters of marque from the Republic of Cartagena and as belligerents 
of Spam the brothers who had taken up their quarters on Grande 
Tene an island to the east of the Grand Pass, or channel of the 
Bay of Baratatia swept the Gulph of Mexico with an organued 
flotilla of privateers and acquired vast booty in the way of specie 
and living cargoes of claves. Hence the proclamation of the 
Governor of I ouisiana ■\^ C C Claiborne in \ hich (November 
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24, 1813) he offered a sum of $500 for the capture of Jean Lafitle 
For the sequel of this first act of the drama Uie “American news- 
paper" IS the sole authority The facts, however, if facts the^ 
be, which are pieced together by Charles Ltienne Arthur Gayarre, 
in the Htstoty of Louisiana (1885, iv 301, sq ), and in two articles 
contributed to the American Magazine of Histoiy, October and 
November, 1883, are as curious and romantic as the legend It 
would appear that early in September, 1814, a British officer, 
Colonel E Nicholls, made overtures to Jean Lafitte, offering him 
the rank of captain in the British arm} , a grant of lands, and a sum 
of $30,000 if he would join forces avith the British squadron then 
engaged in an attack on tlie coast of Louisiana Lafitte begged for 
time to consider Colonel Nicholls’s proposal, but immediately put 
himself in communication mth Claiborne, offering, on condition of 
immunity for past offences, to place his resources at the disposal of 
the United States Claiborne’s reply to this patriotic offer seems to 
have been to despatch a strong naval force, under Commander Daniel 
Patterson, -with orders to exterminate the pirates, and seize their fort 
on Grande Terre , and, on this occasion, though the brothers escaped, 
the authonties were successful A proclamation was issued by 
General Andrew Jackson, in which the pirates vere denounced as 
“hellish banditti,” and, to all appeaiances, their career was at an 
end But circumstances were m their favour, and a few weeks 
later Jackson not only went back on his own mandate, but accepted 
the alliance and services of the brothers Lafitte and their captains 
at the siege of New Orleans, January 8, 1815 Finally, when peace 
with Great Britain was concluded. President Madison publicly 
acknowledged the “unequivocal traits of courage and fidelity” 
which had been displayed by the brothers Lafitte, and the once 
prosenbed band of outlaws Thenceforth Pierre Lafitte disappears 
from history , but Jean is believed to have settled first at Galveston, 
in Texas, and afteiwards, in 1820, on the coast of Yucatan, whence 
“he continued his depredations on Spanish commerce ” He died 
game, a pirate to the last, in 1826 See, for what purports to be 
documentary evidence of the correspondence between Colonel E 
Nicholls and Jean Lafitte, Histaiical Memoirs of the IVar tn West 
Flonda and Louisiana, by Major A La Camere Latour, 1816, 
Appendix III pp vii -xv See, too, Ftrnando de Lemos (an 
historical novel), by Charles Gayarre, 1872, pp 347-361 ] 

In [the Rev Mark] Noble’s continuation of “Granger’s Bio- 
giapJncal Histoiy" [of England, 1806, 111 68], tliere is a singular 
passage in his account of Archbishop Blackboume [1658-1743] , and 
as in some measure connected mth the profession of the hero of the 
foregoing poem, I cannot resist the temptation of extracting it — 
“There is something mysterious in the history and character of Dr 
Blackboume The former is but imperfectly knoivn , and report 
has even asserted he was a buccaneer , and that one of his brethren 
in that profession having asked, on his arrival in England, what 
had become of his old chum, Blackboume, was answered, he 
IS Archbishop of York We are informed, that Blackboume 
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was installed subKltan of I xeter m i6w \ hicli ofTcc he resigned 
in 1,0^ but after his scccessor Lewi* Itam tsilcatli, in t 04 he 
rcsainedit In ihefollowing year hebccamedcan ant] in 1714 1 eld 
with It the archdeancry [t e archdtaconrjrJ of ComiraJl lie was 
consecrated Bishop of Jjictcr Fcltaanr 4 1716 and tran. latctl to 
\ eth, J^osemliei S 17^ as a re -am aceonlm'* to coart scandal 
for onitin" George I to the Duches of Monster This, howerer 
apnean to bare been an enfoundesi calaninr \i archbishop he 
bcaared with great prudence an 1 was eqoafly respectable as the 
guardian of the revenue* of the *ee Rnmoor whispcics! he rctsinetl 
the sices of his youth and that a passion for the fair rex formed an 
Item m the list of his weaknesses but to far from bein convictesl 
by scsentr sntnesse*, he does not appear to hare l>een hrectly 
cnmtnatea by one In short I look upon these aspersion* a* th 
cfTecls of mere malice How is it pov i{ le a boccancer »honI 1 have 
besm so good a tcholar as Blackboume certainl) s as? He who 1 a 1 
so perfect a knowlcdj^e of the classes (particularly of the Creek 
tragedians) os to be able to read them snlh the tame ease as he 
could Shakespeare mut Iiavc taken great {uins to acquire the 
learned languages and have hsd both leisure an 1 good master* 
But he sms undoubtedly educated at Chri* <hurch College 0 *for I 
He IS allowed to have been a [Icasart man thii h ssever was 
turned a ainst him by its Ixin" aid he gamed more heart* than 
souls 

(Walpole in hts Mmct : <•/ th e/ h ng 
I i; wno makes himself the mooth| icee of these eaiuranies say* 
that Hayter Bishop of hotmcli was a natural ton of Black 
bourne the lolly ola \rclibtsliopof \ork s ho had all the manner* 
of a man of quality though he liad lieen a Bceoneer and waa a 
cl tj an hot he rciaineil nothing of his frst profession excqst hi* 
seraglio ] 


The onlv voice that coull »oothe lie pis ions of the sasa-e 
(Alphonso III ) was that of an amiable and virtuous wife the sole 
object of his lore Uic voice of Donna IsalieBa the dau htcr of the 
Duke of Savoy and the grand-daughter of Philip il King of 
Spain Her dyim; svords sunk deep into his memory [ad lb 6 
August 1 his fierce spirit melted into tear and after the list 
embrace Alphonso retired into hi chamber to l<nvail his Irrepar 
able loss and to meditate on the vanity of human life — Giblioo s 
Mneellannut Harks n Sjl) 

[Tins final note was added to the lenih Edition ] 
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Expende Annibalem — qnot libras in dnce snmmo 
Invcnies 

JuvtNAUlLib X line 147 

The Emperor was acLnowledpcd by the SettaU by the 

/ial am and by the ProTincials of Gaui his moral Tirlucs and 
roilitar} talents, were loudly celebrated and those who derircd any 
prmte benefit from his ravemment announced m prophetic strains 
the restoration of the public fehaty By this shameful abdici 

tion he protracted his life about five years in a very ambinons 
state between an Emperor and an Exile till i I i —Gil^ns 
Dr/ine end J^a// t\tQ xcls notes by Milman i 9y9* 


I [ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPVJTE 
By 

London Printed for J Murra) Albemarle Street By \\ Bolmer 
and Co Cleveland Row St Jamess, 1814 — /Vw’/ Mepe^^ 
(The quotation from Juvenal was added m Second Proof 
Produce the urn that Hannibal contains 
And weiRh the mighty dust which yet remains 
And IS lilts AlcJ 

I know not that this was e>er done in the old world at least 
with regard to llannibd but m the statistical account of Scotland 
I find that Sir John Paterson tod the curiosity to collect and 
weigh the ashes of a person discovered a few years since in the 
parish of Eccles Wonderful to relate he found the whole did 
not exceed in waght one ounce and a half 1 And is THIS Au. ? 
Alas! the quot I brat itself is a satirical exa^cration — Giffords 
Translation of Jiaenal \A 1817) ii 26 27 
The motto Expende— Quot Libras In Ducc Summo Invenies 

was inscnbed on one side of the silver um presented by Byron to 
Walter Scott in April 1815 Letters 111 414 Appendix 

3 [ I send you an additional motto from Gibbon which 
you will find singularly appropriate — Letter to Murray April l 
1814 ibid p 681 
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pages The concluding stanzas xvii , xvui , m\ , which 
Moore gives in a note {Ltfc^ p 249), were not printed in 
Byron’s lifetime, but weie first included, in a separate poem, 
m Murray’s edition of 1831, and first appended to the Ode 
m the seventeen-volume edition of 1832 
Although he had stipulated that the Ode should be pub- 
lished anonymously, Byron had no objection to “its being 
said to be mine ” There was, m short, no secret about it, 
and notices on the whole favourable appeared m the Mornmg 
Chromclc, April 21, m the Examine)^ April 24 (m which 
Leigh Hunt combated Byron’s condemnation of Buonaparte 
for not “ dying as honour dies”), and in the Antt-Jacobm for 
May, 1814 {LeiioSy 1899, 111 73, noie 3) 

Byion’s repeated resolutions and promises to cease wnting 
and publishing, which sound as if they were only made to 
be broken, aie somevhat exasperating, and if, as he pleaded 
m his own behalf, the occasion (of Napoleon’s abdication) 
was physically irresistible, it is to be regretted that he did 
not swetve from his self-denying ordinance to better pur- 
pose The note of disillusionment and disappointment m 
the Ode is but an echo of the sentiments of the “ general ” 
Napoleon on his own “fall” is more original and more inte- 
resting “II c^da,” wntes Leonard Gallois {Htsioiic de 
Napolion dlaptcs lui-inCviey 1825, pp 546, 547), “non sans 
de grands combats mtdrieurs, et la dicta en ces termes. 

‘Les puissances allides ayant proclamc que I’empeieur 
Napoldon dtait le seul obstacle au rdtabhssement, de la paix 
en Europe, I’empereur Napoldon fiddle k son serment, 
declare qu’il renonce, pour lui et ses h6ritiers, au\ trones de 
France et d’ Italic, parce qu’il n’est aucun sacnfice personnel, 
meme celui de la vie, qu’il ne soit pret a faire h I’lntdret de 
la France 


Napoleon.’ ” 
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Tis done—but }esterda> a King I 
And armed with Kings to stnve— 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject— yet alive ’ 

Is this the man of thousand thrones 
^\^lo streued our earth with hostile bones 
\nd can lie thus survive?* 

Since he miscalled the Morning Star 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far 


1 [ I don t know — but I Ihink / even / (An insect compared 

wjlb iHi creatnre] have set my life on casts not a miUionth part of 
this mans But aflcr all a aown may not be worth dying for 
\ et to outlive Lcdi for this 1 1 { Ob that Juvenal or Johnson could 
rise from the dead I I^pcnde — quot iibras m duce summo 

invemes* I knew they were li^ht m the balance of mortality 
but I thoUt,ht their living dust weighed more caratt Mas I tm 
imperial diamond hath a daw m it and is now hardly Rt to stick in 
a glaziers pencil — the pen of the histonan won I rate it worth a 
ducat Fstial something too much of this But I wont give 
him up even now though all his admirers have like the thanes 
fallen from him — Jotmal April 9 1814 Leltert 1898 11 409] 

2 [Compare How art thou fallen from heaven O Lucifer 
son of the morning 1 — /w ak xiv 1 J 

VOL III X 
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III 

Ill-minded man • ivhy scourge thy kind 
■\Vho bowed so low the knee ? 

By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestioned, power to save, 

Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipped thee , 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ' 

HI 

Thanks for that lesson it will teach 
To after-warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can pi each, 

And vainly preached before 
That spell upon the minds of men ^ 

Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway. 

With fronts of brass, and feet of clay 

IV 

The triumph, and the vanity. 

The rapture of the strife ^ 

The earthquake-voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life , 

1 [Stanzas ii and m -were added in Proof iv ] 

2 [A “spell” may be broken, but it is difficult to undei stand 
ho^\ , like the two halves of a seal or amulet, a broken spell can 
“ unite again ”] 

3 “ Certamims gaudta ” — the expression of Attila in his harangue 
to his army, previous to the battle of Chalons, given in Cassiodorus 
[“Nisi ad certamims hujus gaudia preeparasset ” — AUtlce Oiaho ad 
Hun 7 ios, caput xx\ix , Appendix ad Ofe)n Cassiodoit, Migne, Ixijv, 

1279 ] 
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The sword the sceptre and that s^\ay 
Which man seemed made but to obey 
tVherewith renown was nfe — 

All quelled 1 — Dark Spintl what must be 
The madness of thy memory ' 


V* 

The Desolator desolate ' 

The Victor overthrown • 

The Arbiter of others fate 
A Suppliant for his own 1 
Is It some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a Prince — or li\e a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave ’ 


VI 

He who of old would rend the oik 
Dreamed not of the rebound , ® 
Chained by the trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone — how looked he round ? 


1 [Added in Proof t ] 

2 [The first fonr lines of slanta v %\ere quoted by Mr Miller 
in the House of Representatives of the UnitM States in a debate 
on the Miliua Draft Bill {Weekly Meam^er Boston February lo 
1815) Take warning he went on to say by th s example 
Bonaparte split on tbs rock of conscription etc This would 
have pleased Bwon who confided to ms youmal December 3 
1813 {Letters 189S 11 360) that the statement that my rhymes 
are very popular m the United States was the first tidings that 
have ever sounded like Fame to my ears ] 

3 [ Like Milo he would rend the oak but it closed again 
wedded his hands and now the beasts — lion bear down to the 
dirtiest jackal — may all tear him — Jownal April 8 1814 Letters 
189S 11 408 For the story of Milo and the Oak see Valerius 
Maximus Factorum Dictomnqie Memorabihnm lib ix cap xii 
Part 11 example 9 } 
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Thou, in the sternness of th) strength, 
An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found 
He fell, the forest pro^\le^s’ prey , 

But thou must eat thy heart a\\a> ’ 


VII 

The Roman,’ vhen his burning heart 
Was slaked ith blood of Rome, 
Threv dovn the dagger — dared depart, 
In sasage grandeur, home 
He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a joke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom ' 

His only glory ttas that hour 
Of self-upheld abandoned power 


\ 111 . 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, - 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell 


1 Sjlla [We find the germ of this sl'inr'i in the Diarj of the 
evening before it 11.15 written “I mark this da} ! h»apolcon 
Buonaparte has abdic.ated the throne of the world ‘Eacellent 
well ’ hlethmks Sylla did better, for he revenged, and resigned 
111 the height of his sway, red with the slaughter of bis foes — the 
finest instance of glonous contempt of the r.ascals upon record 
Dioclesian did well too — Amurath not amiss, had he become aught 
except a dervise — Charles the Fifth but so so , but Napoleon worst 
of all ” — Jottinal^ April 9, 1S14, Letters, 189S, 11 409 J 

2 [“Alter ‘potent spell’ to ‘quickening spell ’ the first (as 
Polomus says) ‘is a vile phrase,’ and means nothing, besides being 
commonplace and Rosa-Matildaish ” — Letter to Aliirr.av, April It, 
1814, Letters, 1899, m 68 ] 
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A Strict accountant of his beads 
A subtle disputant on creeds 
His dotage tnfled well * 

Yet better had he neither known 
A bigot s shnne nor despot s throne 

i\ 

But thou — from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

1 00 late thou leav’st the high command 
lo Bhich thy weakness clung 
AU Evil Spirit as thou art 
It IS enough to gneve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung 
To think that Gods fair norld hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean 

X 

And Earth hath spilt her blood for him 
IVho thus can hoard his own ’ 

And Monarchs bowed the tremblin^ limb 
And thanked him for a throne • 

Fair Freedom * we may hold thee dear 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown 
Oh ’ neer may t>nint leaie behind 
A bnghter name to lure mankind * 

I [Charles V resigned the kingdom to his son Philip circ 
October 155S ^nd the impenal crown to his brother Ferdinand 
August 27 1556 and entered the Jcronyniite Monastery of St 
Justus at Placencia in Estremadura Before his death (September 
.1 155^) he dressed himself in his shroud was laid in his coffin 
joinw in the prayers which were offered up for the rest of h s 
soul mm^Img his tears with those which his attendants shed as if 
they had been celebrating a real fnneral — llobeilson s Charles V 
1798 iv 180 Oj 254] 
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XI. 

Thine evil deeds aie writ in gore, 

Nor written thus in vain 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain 
If thou hadst died as Honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world agam 
But who would soar the solar height, 

To set in such a starless night ^ ' 

XII 

Weigh’d m the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay , " 

Thy scales. Mortality > are just 
To all that pass away 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 

To dazzle and dismay 

Noi deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth 

XIII 1 

And she, proud Austna’s mournful flower. 

Thy still imperial bnde , 

Hov bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 

1 But luho loonld rise in brightest day 
To set without one parting i ay — [JlfS ] 
n common clay — [Fii st Pi oof ] 

I [Added m Proof v ] 
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Thy late repentance, long despair 
Thou throneless Horcnade? 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem — 
Tis worth thy vanished diadem • ' 


XIV 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle 
And gaze upon the sea ‘ 

That element may meet thy smile — 
It ne er nas ruled by thee • 

Or trace wth thme all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free • 

That Corinth s pedagogue * hath now 
Transferred his by word to thy brou 


I At d lock ato ig the sea 

That elentetti may meet thy smile 
For Albton kept ttfree 
But ga e not on the land for there 
Walks ererwnless Potter vntk temples bare 
And sJ akes tie head at thee 
And Connth s P darrogt e hath t m — {Proof it ] 

II Or stt thee down upon the sand 
And trace untl t/ tne all idle hand — - 

{A final eorreetton made tn Proof it ] 

1 [Count Albert Adam de Neipperg bom 1774 an officer m the 
Austrian Army and iSii Austrian envoy to the Court of Stock 
holm was presented to Mane I^mse a few days after Napoleon s 
abdication became her chamberlain and accordin'^ to the Nomelle 
B ograpk e Unrverselle plus tard il 1 epousa The count who 
IS said to have been remarkably plain (be had lost an eye m a 
scnminage with the French) died Apnl J2 1829 J 
_ [ Dionysius at Corinth was yet a king to this — D ary 
April 9 Dionysius the Younger on being for the second time 
banished from Syracuse retired to Corinth (b c 344I where he is 
said to have opened a school for teacbD^, ^ys to read (see Plut 
T mal c 14) but not apparently with a view to making a living 
by pedagogy —Grote s t ofGeeee 1872 i 15*’] 
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XV. 

Thou Timour ! in his captive’s cage ‘ ’ 
What thoughts ill there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage ? 

But one — " The u orld 70(7s mine ' ” 
Unless, like he of Babylon,- 
All sense is ^\ ith thy sceptre gone,^ 

Life ^\lll not long confine 
That spirit poured so u idcly forth — 

So long obeyed — so little worth 1 

\vi. 

Or, like tiie thief of fire from heaven,’ 
Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 

And share with him, the unforgivcn, 

His \ulture and his rock > 
Foredoomed by God — by man accurst,'* 


I 7 /ien Timour in his captive eagt, — {f irst P/oof] 

11 He suffered foi kind acts to men 
Who have not seen his likt again. 

At least of kingly stock 
Since he ivas good, and thou but great 
Thou const not quarrel ivith thy fatt — 

{First Proof, stanza a ] 

1 1 he cage of Bajozet, by order of Tamerlane 

[The story of the cage is said to be a fable After the battle of 
Angora, July 20, 1402, Bajazet, avhosc escape from prison had been 
planned by one of his sons, nas chained during the night, and 
placed in a kafes {kafss), a 1 urkish word, which signifies either a 
cage or a grated room or bed Hence the legend — Hist de 
rMmptic Othoman, par J von Hammer-Purgstall, 1836, n 97 ] 

2 [Presumably another instance of “careless and negbgent 
ease ”] 

3 [“Have you heard that Bertrand has returned to Pans with 
the account of Napoleon’s having lost his senses? It is a upoit, 
but, if true, I must, like Mr Fitzgerald and Jeremiah (of lamentable 
memory), lay claim to prophecy ” — Letter to Murray, June 14, 1S14, 
Letteis, 1899, 111 95 ] 

4 Prometheus 
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And that last act though not thy worst 
The > eiy Fiend s arch mock , * 

He in his fall preserved his pnde, 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ! “ 


XVII 

There uas a day — there was an hour 
^Vhlle earth was Gaul s — Gaul thine— “ 

\\'hen that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Had been an act of purer fame 
Than gathers round Afarengos name 
And gilded thy decline. 

Through the long twilight of all lime 
Despite some passing clouds of crime 

I And— ’j.crt !‘t mortal had at proudly dud 

{Alferatton m fint Proof J 
li IVhtle earth uas Calhat GalUa tht te —\hfS ] 

1 0 ] Us th« <ptte of hell the feed s arch mock 
To lip a wantOQ in a secure couch 

And to suppose her chaste * 

Othello act iv sc t lines 69 / 1 

[We beliere there is no doubt of the truth of the anecdote here 
alluded to — of Napoleon s having found leisure for an unirorthy 
amour the very evening of bis amval at Fontainebleau — Note to 
Edtion 1832 

A consultation of numerous lives and memoirs of Napoleon has 
not revealed the particulars of this unworthy amour It 1 
possible that Murray may have discovered the source of Byron s 
allusion among the papen in the possession of one of Napoleon s 
generals a fnend of Miss \\aldic* which were offered him for 
purchase and publication in 1815 — Sec ManojrofJohn Murray 
1891 1 279] 

2 [Of Prometheus — 

Unhke the offence thout,h like would be the fate — 

Hu to give life but tin te to desolate 
He stole f om Heaven the flame for which he fell 
\Vhilst thtne be stolen from iby native Hell 
— \ttached to Proof v April -.5 ] 
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XVIII 

But thou forsooth must be a King 
And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could wrmg 
Remembrance from thy breast 
Where is that faded garment > where ' 

The gewgaws thou weit fond to wear, 

The star, the string, the crest ^ 

Vain frouard child of Empire ' say, 

Are all thy playthings snatched away ? 

XIX 

Vdiere may the weaned eye repose 
"When gazmg on the Great , 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state ? 

Yes One — the first the last the best — 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

IVhom Envy dared not hate. 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there ivas but one ' " ® 

I Where ts that tatte) ed - — [iliT-S] 

II the lamel~ct7cled c?est — [AfS ] 

m Where may the eye of man •> efose — ] 

IV Alas ! aiid mnst there be but one ^ ] 

1 [Byron had recently become possessed of a “fine print” (by 
Raphael Morghen, after Gerard) of Napoleon in his impenal robes, 
which (see Journal, March 6, 1814, Letteis, 1898, 11 393, note 2) 
became him “ as if he had been hatched in them ” According to the 
catalogue of hlorghen’s works, the engraving represents “the head 
nearly full-face, looking to tlie right, crowned with laurel He 
wears an enormous veUet robe embroidered with bees — ^hanging 
over it the collar and jewel of the Legion of Honour ” It was no 
doubt this “fine pnnt” which suggested “ the star, the string [1 e 
the chain of enamelled eagles], the crest ”J 

2 [“The two stanzas which I now send you ueie, bv some 
mistake, omitted in the copies of Lord Byron’s spinted and poetical 
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Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte already published One of the 
devils in Mr Davison s employ procured a copy of this for me 
and I give you the chance of first discovering them to the world 
Your obedient servant 

J E 

\ es t belter to have stood the storm 
A hlonarch to the last I 
AlthoUjjh that heartless fireless form 
Had crumbled in the blast 
Than stoop to drag out Life s last years 
The nights of terror days of tears 
For all the splendour past 
Then ■ — after ages would have read 
Thy awful death with mote than dread 

A lion in the conquering hour I 
In wild defeat a hare • 

Thy mind hath vanished ivith thy power 
For Danger brought despair 
The dreams of sceptres no v depart 
And leave thy desolated heart 
The Capitol of care 1 
Dark Corsican bs strange to trace 
Thy long deceit and last di^ace 

Momtns ChronttU April 7 1814] 
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and happiei solution of the difficulty, a coalescing with 
Rogers, and, if possible, Moore {Life, 1892, p 257, note 2), 
“into a joint invasion of the public” (Letter to Moore, 
July 8, 1814, Lcttcis^ 1899, 111 102) But Rogeis hesitated, 
and Moore refused to embark on so doubtful a venture, with 
the result that, as late as the 31 d of August, Byron thought 
fit to lemonstrate with Muriay for “advertising Lara and 
jacquehne" and confessed to Moore that he vas “still 
demuirmg and delaying and in a fuss” {Lcitets, 1899, 111 
115, 1 19) Muiray knew his man, and, though he w'aited 
foi Byron’s formal and ostensibly reluctant word of com- 
mand, “Out with Lara, since it must be” (August 5, 1814, 
Letters, 1899, 111 122), he admitted (August 6, Mernotr of 
John Murray, 1891, 1 230) that he had “anticipated his 
consent,” and “ had done everything but actually deliver the 
copies of “The moment,” he adds, “I received 

your letter, for for it I waited, I cut the last cord of my aenal 
woik, and at this instant 6000 copies are sold” Lara, a 
Tale, jacquehne, a Talc, was published on Saturday, 
August 6, 1814 

Jacquehne is a somew'hat insipid pastoial, betraying the 
influence of the Lake School, more especially Colendge, on 
a belated and irresponsive disciple, and wholly out of place 
as contiast or foil to the melodramatic Lara 

No sooner had the “lady,” as Byron was pleased to call 
her, played her part as decoy, than she w'as discharged as 
ernerita A week after publication (August 12, 1814, Letters, 
111 125) Byron told Moore that “Munay talks of divorcing 
Larry and Jacky — a bad sign for the authors, who will, I 
suppose, be divorced too Senously, I don’t care a cigar 
about It ” The divorce was soon pronounced, and, contrary 
to Byron’s advice (September 2, 1814, Letters, 111 131), at 
least four separate editions of Lar a were published during 
the autumn of 1814 

The “advertisement” to Lara and Jacquehne contains 
the plain statement that “the reader may probably 
regard it \Lard\ as a sequel to the Corsair" — an admission 
on the author’s part which forestalls and renders nugatory 
any prolonged discussion on the subject It is evident that 
Lara is Conrad, and that Kaled, the “darkly delicate” and 
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mysterious page whose hand is femininely white ’ is 
Gulnare in a transparent and temporary disguise 
If the facts which the ‘ English Gentleman m the Greek 
Military Service {Life Writings etc of Lord Byron 1825 
1 i9i-'’oi) gives m detail with regard to the sources of the 
Corsair are not wholly imaginary it is possible that the 
original Conrad s determination to qmt so horrible a mode 
of life and return to civilization may have suggested to 
Byron the possible adventures and fate of z. grand seigneur 
who had played the pirate m his time and resumed his 
ancestral dignities only to be detected and exposed by some 
rival or \ ictim of his wild and lawless youth 
Lara was reviewed together ivith the Corsair by George 
Agar Ellis m the Quarterly Revteai for July 1814 vol xi 
p 4 8 and in the Portfolio \ol xtv p 33 
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CANTO THE FIRST' 


The Serfs are glad through Lara s uide domain ® 
And Slavery half forgets her feudal chain 

I Ltirci tl e itjuel e/ the Conatr erased \ 

1 [A revised version of the foHowiog AdvetUsemeni was 
prefixed to the Tirst Edition (Pnnted for I Murra) Mbemarle 
blreet By T Davison Wliuefriars 1814) nntch was accompanietl 
by Jaeqtteltne — 

The Reader— if the tale of Lara lias Uie fortune to meet with one 
—may probably regard it as a sequel to the Corsair —the colouring 
is of a similar cast and although the situations of the characters are 
changed the stones are m some measure connected The countc 
nance is nearly the same — but with a different expression To the 
readers conjecture are left the name of the writer and the failure or 
success of his attempt — Uie latter are the onlypoints upon which the 
author or his judges can feel interested 

The Poem of Jaquebne is the production of a different author and 
IS aefrfed at tfie request of tfie writer ot* tlie lonncr tafe wfiose wish 
and entreaty U was that it should occupy the first pages of the follow 
mg volume and be regrets that die tenacious courtesy of his friend 
would not permit him to place it where the judgement of the reader 
concurring with his own will surest its more appropriate station J 

2 The reader is apprised that the name of Lara being Spanish 
and no circumstance of local and natural description fixing the scene 
ot hero of the poem to any country or age the word Serf which 
could not be correctly applied to the lower classes in Spam who 
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He, their unhoped, but unforgotten lord. 

The long self-exiled Chieftain, is restored 
Theie be bright faces in the busy hall, 

Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall , 

Far checkering o’er the pictured window, plays 
The unwonted faggot’s hospitable bla/e , 

And gay retainers gather round the hearth, 

With tongues all loudness, and with eyes all mirth lo 

It 

The Chief of Lara is returned again 

And w'hy had Lara crossed the bounding mam ? 

Left by his Sire, too young such loss to know','* 

Lord of himself, —that heritage of w oe. 

That fearful empire which the human breast 
But holds to rob the heart within of rest * 

With none to check, and few to point in time 
The thousand paths that slope the w’ay to crime , 

Then, when he most required commandment, then 
Had Lara’s daring boyhood goierned men ’ 20 

It skills not, boots not step by step to trace 
His youth through all the mazes of its race , 

I 

1 Fust tn each fa/th' — noi the last tn viCt — [MS etased ] 

\\ ere never \'issals of the soil, has nc\erthelcss been employed to 
designate the follow ers of oui fictitious chieftain 

[Byron, wnting to Murray, luly 14, 1814, says, “Ihe name only 
lb bpanish , thecountn is not Spam, but the i\Ioon” (not ” Morea,” 
as hitherto printed) — Lettos, 1899, The MS is dated 

May 15, 1814 ] / 

3 [For the opening lines t o Lai a, see Man ay's Mamzine, 
January, 1887, vol 1 p 3 ] 

4 [Compare Chitdish Recolleci'ions, lines 221-224 — 

“ Can Rank, or e’en a Guardian’s name supply 
The lo\e, which glist'ens in a Father’s eye ’ 

For this, can Wealth, or Title’s sound atone. 

Made, by a Parent’s t^»arly loss, my owm ’ ” 

Compare, too, Fnghsh Baids, eic , lines 6S9-694, Pcehcal Woils, 

1^98, 1 95. 352 1 ) 
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Short was the course his restlessness had run 
But long enough to leave him half undone 

in 

Vnd Lara left in youth hts father land 
But from the hour he waved his partmg hand 
Each trace waxed fainter of his course till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall 
His sire was dust his vassals could declare 
T^as all they knew that Lara was not there 30 
Nor sent nor came he till conjecture grew 
Cold m the many anxious m the few 
His hall scarce echoes with his wonted name 
His portrait darkens in its fading frame 
Another chief consoled his destined bride “• 

The young forgot him and the old had died^ ' 

Yet doth he live • exclaims the impatient heir 
And sighs for sables which he must not wear 
A hundred scutcheons deck with gloomy grace 
The Laras last and longest dwelling place 40 

But one is absent from the mouldering file 
That noi'? were welcome m that Gothic pile 

IV 

He comes at last m sudden loneliness 
And whence they know not why they need not guess 
They more might mar\el when the greeting s o er 
Not that he came but came not long before 

I Short "U-as ike course the bcardlest iiandererrztt —[A/5'1 

II Another chief had tion [A/J erased ] 

III Hts friends forgot him — and h s do'r had died — [MS ] 

IV IVithout one rumour to reluoe h s care — [ MS erased ] 

V T/at nost might decorate t/ at gloom) pie — [MS erased\ 
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No train is Ins beyond a single page. 

Of foreign aspect, and of tender age 

Years had rolled on, and fast they speed anaj 

To those that wander as to those that slay , 50 

But lack of tidings from another clime 

Had lent a flagging wing to ^^ear3’• Time 

They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 

The present dubious, or the past a dream 

He lives, nor yet is past his Manhood’s prime, 

Though seared by toil, and something touched Time , 
His faults, nhate’ei they were, if scarce forgot, 

Might be untaught him hy his varied lot , 

Nor good nor ill of late vere known, his name 
Might yet uphold his patnmonial fame 60 

His soul in youth was haughty, but his sms * 

No more than pleasuie from the stripling wins, 

And such, if not yet hardened in their course. 

Might be redeemed, noi ask a long remorse 

V 

And they indeed ivere changed ’tis quickly seen, 
Whate’er he be, ’twas not what he had been 
That brow in furrowed lines had fixed at last, 

And spake of passions, but of passion past 
The pride, but not the fire, of early days. 

Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise 70 

A high demeanoui, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look , 

And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 

The stinging of a heait the w'orld hath stung, 

I [Hie construction is liarsli -ind obscure, but the meaning is, 
perhaps, that, though Lara’s soul was haughty, his sms were due to 
nothing worse than pleasure, that thev were the natural sms of youth ] 
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That darts m seeming playfulness around 
And makes those feel that will not om n the wound 
AH these seemed his and somethmg more beneath 
Than glance could well reveal or accent breathe 
Ambition Glory Love the common aim, 

That some can conquer and that all w ould claim 80 
Within his breast appeared nd more to strive 
Yet seemed as lately they had been aliv e 
And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments lightened oer his hvid face 


VI 

Not much he loved long question of the past 
Nor told of wondrous mlds and deserts vast 
In those far lands where he had wandered lone 
And — as himself would have it seem — unknown 
Yet these in vain his eye could scarcely scan 
Nor glean experience from his fellow man , 90 

But what he had beheld he shunned to show 
As hardly worth a stranger’s care to know 
If still more prying such inquiry grew 
His brow fell darker and his w ords more few 

VII 

Not unrejoiced to see him once again 
Warm was his welcome to the haunts of men 
Born of high lineage linked in high command 
He mingled with the Magnates of his land 
Joined the carousals of the great and ga} 

And saw them smile or sigh their hours away 100 
But still he only saw and did not shafe 
The common pleasure or the general care 
He did not follow what they all pursued 
With hope still baffled still to be renewed 
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Noi shado^\y Honoui, nor substantial Gain, 

Nor Beauty’s preference, and the rival’s pain 
Around him some mysterious circle thrown 
Repelled approach, and shov ed him still alone , 

Upon his eye sat something of reproof, 

That kept at least Frivolity aloof, no 

And things more timid that beheld him near 
In silence gazed, or whispered mutual fear , 

And they the wiser, fnendher few confessed 
They deemed him better than his air expressed. 

VIII 

’Twas strange m youth all action and all life, 

Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife , 

Woman the Field the Ocean, all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave, 

In turn he tried he ransacked all below, 

And found his recompense m joy or woe, 120 

No tame, tiite medium, for his feelings sought 
In that mtenseness an escape from thought ' 

The Tempest of his Heart in scorn had gazed 
On that the feebler Elements hath raised , 

The Rapture of his Heart had looked on high. 

And asked if greater dw’elt beyond the sky 
Chained to excess, the slave of each extreme. 

How woke he from the Avildness of that dream ' 

Alas ' he told not but he did awake 

To curse the WTthered heart that would not break. 130 

IX 

Books, for his volume heretofore was Man, 

With eye more curious he appeared to scan, 

1 7ha7 7efitge tit tutcnsily of tlmight — [Afi ] 
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And oft in sudden mood, for many a day 

From all communion he would start away 

And then his rarely called attendants said 

Through night s long hours would sound his humed tread 

O er the dark gallery where his fathers fronmed 

In rude but antique portraiture around 

They heard, but whispered — that must not be known — 

The sound of words less earthly than his own ' 140 

Yes, they who chose might smile but some had seen 

They scarce knew what, but more than should have been 

Why gazed he so upon the ghastly head * 

\Vhich hands profane had gathered from the dead 
That still beside his opened volume laj 
As if to startle all save him awa) ? 

Why slept he not when others were at rest ? 

"Why heard no music and received no guest ? 

All was not well they deemed — but where the wrong? 
Sotne knew perchance — but twere a tale too long 150 
And such besides were too discreetly wise 
To more than hint their knowledge in surmise, 

But if they would — they could — around the board 
Thus Laras \assals prattled of their lord 

1 The sout d of otier jotea f/ an /its <r n — [^/.J ] 

I [ The arcamstance of his having at thistime [180S 9] among 
the ornaments of his study a number of slcnlls highly polished and 

E laced on light stands round the room would seem to indicate that 
e rather courted than shunned such gloomy associations — L fc 

P 1 

[X-ompare — 

His tram but deemed the favour te page 
Was left behind to spare his age 
Or other if they deemed none dared 
To mutter what he thought or heard 

Alarm on Canto III stanza xv lines 19 
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X 

It was the night and Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam , 

So calm, the waters scarce!} seem to stray, 

And yet they glide like Happiness away , ^ 

Reflecting far and faiiy-hke from high 

The immortal lights that live along the sky i6o 

Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree. 

And flowers the fairest that may feast the bee , 

Such in her chaplet infant Dian ii ove. 

And Innocence would offer to her lo\ e 

These deck the shore , the waves their channel make 

In windings bnght and ma/y like the snake 

All was so still, so soft in earth and air. 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there , 

Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night i 170 

It was a moment only for the good 

So Lara deemed, nor longer there he stood. 

But turned in silence to his castle-gate , 

Such scene his soul no more could contemplate 
Such scene reminded him of other days. 

Of skies more cloudless, moons of purer bla/e, 

Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that now 
No no the stonn may beat upon his bron. 

Unfelt, unsparing but a night like this, 

A night of Beauty, mocked such bieast as his 180 

I [Compare — 

“ Sweetly sliming on the eye, 

A rivulet gliding smootlily by , 

Which shows with what an easy tide 
The moments of the happy glide ” 

Dyer’s Cmintiy Walk {Podtcal IVoiks of Ai msi tong. 

Dyer, 071(1 Giu>t, 1S58, p 221) ] 
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He turned withm his solitary hall 

And his high shadow shot along the ^^all 

There i\ere the painted forms of other times ^ 

T^^as all they left of virtues or of cnmes, 

Save vague tradition , and the gloomy vaults 
That hid their dust their foibles and their faults ^ 

And half a column of the pompous page 
That speeds the specious tale from age to age 
\Vhere History’s pen Us praise or blame supplies 
And lies like Iruth and still most truly lies 190 

He v,andermg mused and as the moonbeam shone 
Through the dim lattice o er the floor of stone 
And the high fretted roof and saints that there 

0 er Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer 
Reflected m fantastic figures grew 

Like life but not like mortal life to view 

His bristling locks of sable brow of gloom 

And the wide waving of his shaken plume 

Glanced like a spectre s attributes — and gave 

His aspect all that tenor gives the grave 8 00 

XII 

Twas midnight — all was slumber , the lone light 
Dimmed in the lamp as loth to break the night 
Hark * there be murmurs heard in Lara s hall — 

A sound — 1 voice — a shnek — a fearful call ! 

A long loud shriek — and silence— did they hear 
That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear ? 

1 knelt 1 1 painted prayer — [ MS ] 

n His asp stall that best becomes the^/aie — t^/S ] 

1 [ He used at first though offered a bed at Anneslej to return 
every night to Newstead to sleep alleging as a reason thu he was 
afraid of the family pictii ts of the Chaworths — Life p 27 ] 
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They heard and rose, and, tremulously brave, 

Rush where the sound invoked their aid to save, 

They come with half-lit tapers in their hands, 

And snatched in startled haste unbelted brands. 210 

xni. 

Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 

Pale as the beam that o’er his features plajed, 

Was Lara stretched, his half-dmwn sabre near, 

Dropped it should seem in more than Nature’s fear , 

Yet he was firm, or had been firm till now, 

And still Defiance knit his gathered brow , 

Though mixed with terroi, senseless as he laj, 

There lived upon his lip the w ish to slay , 

Some half foimed threat in utterance there had died. 
Some imprecation of despairing Pride, 220 

His eye w'as almost sealed, but not forsook. 

Even in its trance, the gladiator’s look, 

That oft awake his aspect could disclose, 

And now was fixed in horrible repose. 

They laise him bear him, — hush' he bieathes, he 
speaks. 

The sw'arthy blush recolours in his cheeks. 

His lip resumes its red, his eye, though dim, 

Rolls wTde and wild, each slowly quivering limb 
Recalls its function, but his w'ords are strung 
In terms that seem not of his native tongue , 230 

Distinct but strange, enough they understand 
To deem them accents of another land , 

And such they were, and meant to meet an ear 
That hears him not — alas ' that cannot hear ' 

XIV 

His page approached, and he alone appealed 
To know the import of the words they heard. 
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Vnd by the changes of his cheek and brow 

Ihey were not such as Lara should avow 

Nor he interpret, — >ct with less surprise 

Than those around their Chieftains state he e)t.s '•40 

But Lara s prostrate form he bent beside, 

And in that tongue vvhicli seemed Ins own replied 
And Lara heeds those tones that gentlj setm 
To soothe awaj the horrors of his dream — 

If dream it were that thus could overthrow 
A breast that needed not ideal woe 

XV 

^\^latecr his frenzy dreamed or c)c beheld — 

If >et remembered nc er to be revealed — 

Rests at his heart the customed morning came 
And breathed new vigour in his shaken frame 50 
And solace sought he none from priest nor leech 
And soon the same m movement and m speech 
As heretofore he filled the passing hours 
Nor less he smiles nor more his forehead lowers 
Than these were wont , and if the coming night 
Appeared less welcome non to Laras sight 
He to his marvelling vassals showed it not 
WTiose shuddenng proved thnr fear was less forgot 
In trembling pairs (alone they dared not) crawl ‘ 

The astonished slaves and shun the fated hall '•60 
The waving banner and the clapping door 
1 he rustling tapestry and the echoing floor 
The long dim shadow s of surrounding trees, 

The flapping bat the night song of the breeze 
Aught they behold or hear their thought appals 
As evening saddens o er the dark grey walls 


ah <' the salloy enrol — [lifS ] 



I '! V 


|( io 1. 


.■).> t 


%V(. 

Vani thouc;ht ! linl hour of tv 'tr tinnivtU* d fdoorn 
CnniL not or I^ira fotsld rv Mttv 

\ S' cmin" of forj'i. tfiiUv s , that t>nd' 

Ills %ns'‘''l‘ more !>or I' - nfrvu! 270 

Had Mcinor\ v.-’nisH* d lit* ti vath " v ' r- ‘cr 
Since word, nor loo' , nor jo t'*ri of {h^ r tool 
Detrajed a fetlinv tint t' <'>!!> d to t'' 

'I'int fevered rnomi.ni tjfl'i minn’^ tu a «. 
WasUadreUiP va In tiv *oif-« dut 'j-o'a 
1 host slran'te wild ofc at* , !v itv ffv tint h^olt 
'I’licir slumher ? Iv the o]>p'f S' d, o'eri ihonrf d h-'Tt 
'1 ml rca'icd to hc^t, tlv loo’ th>tnnd» t{rrn'*itt^ 
Could he who thus ind ufi' red • o for 'c t. 

When such ,is <av. lUnt sufieriU ; < hv 'tier )> t ' ;So 

Or did tint Ml'.nc- ji'ovt hv nv-inor) fie* 1 

Too deep fo»- words, jnd< hhh-, unmi'" it 

In that corrodtn'4 st en ej whv h j,n tv s 

Tire heart to show tin efv rt, Init not tin < mis ^ 

Not so m him , his breast Inti hunt d both, 

Nor common j'a/er'. could discern the growth 
Of thoughts tint mortal lip^ must It-tve h 'Iftokl , 
d’hey choke the feeble words that would unfold 

\\ n 

In Inm ine\])hrahly mixed ajijveared 

Much to be loved and hated, sought and feartd 290 

Opinion varj mg o'er Ins hidden lot,' 

In praise or railing ne’er Ins name forgot 
His silence fonned a theme for others’ prati — 

They guessed — thc) ga/ed — they fain would know his fate 

1 O/t/'io/i ’’at tons tti /ns ^ 

lu f raise or tatltr^ — r e~ier /asseJ /«” ij — I '/-S ] 
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What had he been ? >'hat was he thus unknown 
\Vho walked their world, his lineage only known ? 

A hater of his kind ? > ct some w ould sa> , 

With them he could seem gay amidst the gay , '• 

But owned tint smile »f oft obscr\ed and near, 

Waned in its mirth, and withered to a sneer, joo 

That smile might reach his hp, but passed not b\ 

Nor e er could trace its laughter to his cj c 
Yet there was softness too in his regard 
At times a heart as not by nature liard, 

But once perceived his Spirit seemed to chide 
Such weakness, as unworth> of its pnde 
And steeled itself as scorning to redeem 
One doubt from others half withheld esteem , 

In self inflicted penance of a breast 
^\’hicli Tenderness might once have wrung from Rest 
In vigilance of Gnef that would compel 3x1 

The soul to hate for basing loved too well ‘ 


xvin 

There was m him a Mial scorn of all ' 

As if the worst had fallen which could befall 

He stood a stranger in this brcalliing world 

An emng Spirit from another hurled 

A thing of dark imaginings that shaped 

By choice the penis he by chance escaped 

But scaped in vain for in thur memory )ci 

His mind would half exult and half regret 3 o 


i — M^^l 

u an m vird uom ef all — J 

I [The MS omit^ line» 313-382 Stnnia xviii is written on a 
loose sheet belonging, to tnc Marray MSS stanza x« on a sheet 
inserted in the MS Both stanzas must hate been composed after 
the first draft of the poem was completed ] 
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With more capacity for love than ICarlli 
Bcstoccs on mobl of mortal mould and birth 
Ills early dreams of good outstripped the truth,' 

And troubled Manhood foliov.cd Inftlcd Youth ; 
With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent . 

And fiery passions that bad poured their wrath 
In hurried desolation o’er his path, 

And left the bettej feelings all at strife ‘ 

In wild refieetion o’er Ins storm) life, 330 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame. 

He called on Nature’s self to share the shame. 

And charged all faults upon the flesbl) form 
She gave to clog the soul, and b ast the w orm . 

Till he at last confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will '' ■ 

Too high for common selfishness, he could 
At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pit) — not because he ought, 

But in some strange pervcrsit) of thought, 3 \o 
That swayed him onward with a secret pride 
To do what few or none v/ould do beside , 

And tins same impulse would, in tempting time, 
Mislead his spirit equally to crime 


I Attd lift litJltchoK loth htviSilf to ilavt, 

Ih calliil on Natunh self to si aio tt e si on « — [. 1/9 ] 

II And half mistook for fah hts -vayuaul 'vill — [^ 1 A 9 ] 

1 [Compare Coleridge’s Lttus to a Ginth man [Willnm \S orcls 
worth] (written m 1S07, but not published till 1S17), lines 69, 70— 

“Sense of past jouth, and manhood come in \ain, 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ”] 

2 [For Byron’s belief or half-pcrsuasion that he w as predestined 
to evil, compare Clnlde TIaiold, Canto I stanza Ixaxiii lines 8, 9, 
and note Compare, too, Canto III stanza Ixx lints 8 and 9 , 
and Canto IV stanza xwiv line 6 Poetical IVorhs, 1S99, n 74, 
260, 354 ] 
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So much he soared bejond or sunk beneath 

Ihe men with ^vhom he felt condemned to breathe 

And longed by good or *11 to separate 

Himself from all T\ho shared his mortal state 

His mind abhomng this had fixed her throne 

Far from the >\orld m regions of her ovni 350 

Thus coldly passing all that passed below 

His blood in temperate seeming now would flow 

Ah ! happier if it neer with guilt had glowed 

But ever in that icy smoothness flowed I 

Tis true, with other men their path he walked 

And like the rest m seeming did and talked 

Nor outraged Reason s rules by flaw nor start 

His Madness was not of the head but heart 

And rarely wandered in his speech, or drew 

His thoughts so forth as to offend the view 3C0 

xix 

With all that chilling mystery of mien 

And seeming gladness to remam unseen 

He had (if twere not natures boon) an art 

Of fixing memory on another's heart 

It was not love perchance — nor hate — nor aught 

That words can image to express the thought , 

But they who saw him did not see m vain 
And once beheld — would ask of him again 
And those to whom he spake remembered well 
And on the words, however light would dwell ^70 
None knew nor how, nor why but he entwined 
Himself perforce around the hearer s mind , ' 

There he was stamped m Iikmg or in hate 
If greeted once , however bnef the date 

1 — — a}owid another s m nd 
T/ere he las f \ed \AIS J 


VOL III 
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Thai friendship, pily, or aversion knciN , ' 

Still there v ilhin the inmost thought ho grev 
You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 

Despite your wonder, to your own he wound , 

His presence haunted still , and from the breast '' 

He forced an all unwilling interest 380 

Vain was the struggle in that mental net 
His Spiiit seemed to dare you to forget ' 

XX. 

There is a festival, where knights and dames, 

And aught that wealth or lofty lineage claims, 
Appear a high-born and a welcome guest 
To Otho’s hall came Lara w ith the rest 
The long carousal shakes the illumined hall, 

Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball , 

And the gay dance of bounding Beauty’s train 
Links grace and harmony m happiest chain 390 
Blest are the early hearts and gentle hands 
That mingle there in well according bands , 

It IS a sight the careful brow might smooth, 

And make Age smile, and dream itself to youth 
And Youth forget such hour was past on earth, 

So springs the exulting bosom to that mirth ' 

XXI 

And Lara gazed on these, sedately glad. 

His brow belied him if his soul was sad , 

And his glance followed fast each fluttering fair, 

I That fnendshtp, interest, aveiston kneio 
But theie ■wUhtn yow inmost — ] 

II Yes you might hate abhoi , but fi om the bi cast 
He loriing an all unwilling tiitei esl — 

Vatu was the st niggle in ifiat sightless net — [yV-S" ] 
m So spi mgs the ca lilting spn it — [3fS ] 
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■\Vhose steps of lightness woke no echo there 400 

He leaned against the lofty pillar nigh 
With folded arms and long attentive eye 
Nor marked a glance so sternly fixed on his — 

111 brooked high Lara scnilmy like this 
At length he caught it — tis a face unknown 
But seems as searching his and his alone 
Prying and dark a stranger's by his mien, 

IVho still till now had gared on him unseen 

At length encountering meets the mutual gaze 

Of keen enquiry and of mute amaze , 410 

On Lara s glance emotion gathering grew 

As if distrustmg that the stranger threw 

Along the stranger’s aspect fixed and stem 

Flashed more than thence the vulgar eye could learn 

XXII 

Tis he 1 the stranger cned, and those that heard 
Re echoed fast and far the whispered w ord 

Tis he ! — ‘ Tis who? they question far and near 
Till louder accents rung on Laras ear, 

So widely spread, few bosoms well could brook 
The general marvel or that single look 4 o 

But Lara stirred not changed not the surprise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes 
Seemed now subsided — neither sunk nor raised 
Glanced his eye round, though still the stranger gazed 
And drawing nigh exclaimed with haughty sneer 
' Tis he’ — how came he thence? — what doth he here? 

XXIII 

It were too much for Lata to pass by 
Such questions so repeated fierce and high *• 


I That luestton thus repeal i — TTtnee and high — lAfS J 
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With look collected, but with accent cold, 

More mildly firm than petulantly bold, 430 

He turned, and met the inquisitorial tone — 

“ My name is Lara when thine oi\n is knoiMi, 

“ Doubt not my fitting answer to requite 
“ The unlooked for courtesy of such a knight 
“ ’Tis Lara ' — ^further wouldst thou mark or ask ’ 

“ I shun no question, and I wear no mask ” 

“ Thou shunn'st no question ' Ponder — is there none 
“ Thy heart must answci, though thine ear would shun ^ 

‘‘ And deem’st thou me unknown too ? Ga/c again ' 

“ At least thy memory was not given in vain 440 

“ Oh ' nevei canst thou cancel half her debt 
“ Eternity forbids thee to forget.” 

With slow and searching glance upon his face 
Grew Lara’s eyes, but nothing there could trace 
They knew', or chose to know with dubious look 
He deigned no answer, but his head he shook. 

And half contemptuous turned to pass away , 

But the stem stranger motioned him to sla> 

“ A w'ord ' I charge thee stay, and answ er here 
“ To one, who, wert thou noble, were thy peer, 450 
“ But as thou wast and art nay, frown not. Lord, 

“ If false, ’tis easy to disprove the w ord 
“ But as thou wast and art, on thee looks dow n, 

“ Distrusts thy smiles, but shakes not at thy frown. 

“ Art thou not he ? whose deeds ” ' 

“ Whate’er I be, 

“ Words wild as these, accuseis like to thee, 

1 Ai t thou iioi he who ” 

“ Whatso'ter I he —\.MS ] 
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‘I list no further, those with uhom they neigh 
May hear the rest, nor >enture to gainsay 
‘ The wondrous tale no doubt thy tongue can tell 
^VhIch thus begins so courteously and n ell 460 

Let Otho cherish here his polished guest, 

To him my thanks and thoughts shall be expressed 
And here their wondering host hath interposed — 

‘ Whate er there be between you undisclosed, 

This IS no time nor fitting place to mar 
‘ The mirthful meeting with a wordy nar 
If thou Sir Ezzelin hast aught to show 
‘ \Vhich It befits Count Laras ear to know 
To-morron here or elsewhere as may best 
Beseem your mutual judgment, speak the rest 470 
I pledge myself for thee as not unknown, 

Though like Count Lara, now returned alone 
From other lands almost a stranger grown 
And if from Laras blood and gentle birth 
‘ I augur right of courage and of worth 
He will not that untainted line belie, 

Nor aught that Knighthood may accord, den) 


To morrow be it Ezzelin replied, 

And here our several worth and truth be tried 
I gage my life my falchion to attest 480 

My words so may I mingle with the blest 1 
What answers Lara ? to its centre shrunk 
His soul, in deep abstraction sudden sunk 
The words of many and the eyes of all 
That there were gathered seemed on him to fall 
But his were silent, his appeared to stray 
In far forgetfulness away — away — 

Alas • that heedlessness of all around 
Bespoke remembrance only too profound 
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“To-moriow ' aye, to-morrow'” furthei word' 490 
Than those repeated none from Lara heard , 

Upon his brow no outward passion spoke , 

From his large eye no flashing anger broke , 

Yet there was somethmg fixed m that low tone, 

Which showed resolve, determined, though unknown 
He seized his cloak his head he slightly bowed. 

And passing Ezzelin, he left the crowd , 

And, as he passed him, smiling met the frown 
With which that Chieftain’s brow would bear him down 
It was nor smile of mirth, nor struggling pride 500 

That curbs to scorn the wrath it cannot hide , 

But that of one in his own heart secure 

Of all that he would do, or could endure 

Could this mean peace ? the calmness of the good ^ 

Oi guilt grown old in desperate hardihood 
Alas > too like in confidence are each, 

Foi man to tiust to mortal look or speech , 

From deeds, and deeds alone, may he discern 
Truths which it iviings the unpractised heart to learn 

XXV 

And Lara called his page, and went his way 510 

Well could that stripling word or sign obey 
His only follower from those climes afar. 

Where the Soul glows beneath a bnghter star , 

For Lara left the shore from whence he sprung, 

In duty patient, and sedate though young , 

Silent as him he served, his faith appears 
Above his station, and beyond his years 

1 “ Tomori cno ' — aye — iomo? tow'' these -were all 

The wot ds ft om Lat a's atiswertng Up that fall — [MS ] 
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Though not unkno\Yn the tongue of Lnra s land 
In such from him he rarely heard command , 

But fleet his step and clear his tones would come, 520 

^Vhen Lara s lip breathed forth the words of home 

Those accents as his native mountains dear 

Awake their absent echoes in his ear,*- 

Fnends — kindreds — parents — ^wonted voice recall 

Now lost abjured for one — ^his fnend his all 

For him earth now disclosed no other guide , 

What marvel then he rarely left his side? 

xxvt 

Light nas his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow whereon his native sun had sate, 

But had not marred, though m his beams he grew 530 
The cheek where oft the unbidden blush shone through 
Yet not such blush as mounts when health would show 
All the heart’s hue in that delighted glow , 

But twas a hectic tint of secret care 
That for a burning moment fevered there 
And the wnld sparkle of his eye seemed caught 
From high and lightened with electric thought ' 

Though Its black orb those long low lashes fringe 

Had tempered with a melancholy tinge 

Yet less of sorrow than of pnde was there 540 

Or if twere grief, a gnef that none should share 

And pleased not him the sports that please his age 

The tncks of Youth the frolics of the Page 

For hours on I ara he would fix his glance 

As all forgotten m that watchful trance 

And from his chief withdraivn he wandered lone 

Brief were his answers, and his questions none 

1 That brought their native tehees to his ear — VS J 
n From high and quickened into life and thought — ] 
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His walk the wood, his spoil some foreign book , 

His resting-place the bank that curbs the brook 
He seemed, like him he served, to live apait 550 
From all that lures the eye, and fills the heart , 

To know no brotherhood, and lake from earth 
No gift beyond that bitter boon — our birth 

xxvn 

If aught he loved, ’twas Lara , but vas shown 
His faith in reverence and in deeds alone ^ 

In mute attention , and his care, which guessed 
Each wish, fulfilled it ere the tongue expressed 
Still there was haughtiness in all he did, 

A spint deep that brooked not to be chid , 

His zeal, though more than that of servile hands,* 560 
In act alone obeys, his air commands , 

As if ’twas Lara’s less than hs desire 
That thus he served, but suiely not for hire 
Slight were the tasks enjoined him by his Lord, 

To hold the stirrup, or to bear the swoid , 

To tune his lute, or, if he willed it more," 

On tomes of other times and tongues to pore 
But ne’er to mingle with the menial tram. 

To whom he showed nor deference nor disdain. 

But that well-worn reserve which proved he knew 570 
No sympathy with that familiar crew' 

His soul, whate’er his station or his stem, 

Could bow to Lara, not descend to them 
Of higher birth he seemed, and better days, 

Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays, 

I Though no reluctance checked Ins willing hand. 

He still obeyed as others would command — [jI/'A’ ] 

II To tune his lute and, tf none else were theie. 

To fill the cup in which himself might share — ] 
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So femininely ^hite it might bespeak. 

Another sex ivhen matched with that smooth cheek 
But for his garb and something m his gaze, 

More wild and high than Womans eye betrajs 
A latent fierceness that far more became 580 

His fiery climate than his tender frame 
True, in his words it broke not from his breast. 

But from his aspect might be more than guessed 
kaled his name though rumour said he bore 
Another ere he left his mountain shore 
For sometimes he would hear however nigh, 

That name repeated loud without replj , 

As unfamiliar — or if roused again, 

Start to the sound as but remembered then 

Unless twas Laras wonted voice that spake 590 

For then — ear — eyes— and heart would all awake 

XXVllI 

He had looked down upon the festive hall 

And mark d that sudden strife so marked of all 

And when the crowd around and near him told“- 

Their wonder at the calmness of the bold 

Their marvel how the high bom Lara bore 

Such insult from a stranger doubly sore 

The colour of young Kaled went and came 

The hp of ashes and the cheek of flame 

And o er his brow the dampening heart-drops threw 600 

The sickening iciness of that cold dew 

That nses as the busy bosom sinks 

With heavy thoughts from which Reflection shrinks 

Yes — there be things which we must dream and dare 

I Yet still existed these thm<'h still sup/rest — [ilA? ] 

II Asdulies the slaves astd fages roxissd him told — 
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I 

Night wanes the vapours round the mountains curled^ 
Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world, 

Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him neai to little, but his last , 

But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 650 

The Sun is m the heavens, and Life on earth , - 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam. 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream 
Immortal Man ' behold her glories shine. 

And cry, exulting inly, “ They are thine ' ” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier. 

Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear , 

Nor cloud shall gather more, noi leaf shall fall, 660 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all, ^ 

1 [Compare — 

“Noil slowly melting into day, 

Vapour and mist dissolved away ” 

Sotheby’s Constarice de Casttle, Canto III stanza v lines 17, 18 ] 

2 [Compare the last lines of Pippa’s song in Browmng’s Pippa 
Passes — 

“ God’s m His Heaven, all’s right with the world ' ”] 

3 [Mr Alexander Dyce points out the resemblance between 
these lines and a passage in one of Pope’s letters to Steele (July 1 5 > 
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But creeping things shall revel m their spoil 
And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil 

11 

Tis morn — tis noon — assembled m the hall 
The gathered Chieftains come to Otho s call 
lis now the promised hour that must proclaim 
The life or death of Lara s future fame 
And Ezzelin his charge may here unfold ‘ 

And ^vhatsoeer the talc it must be told 

His faith ^as pledged and Lara s promise given 670 

To meet it in the eye of Man and Heaven 

^VhJ comes he not? Such truths to be divulged, 

Methinks the accuser*s rest is long indulged 

in 

The hour is past and I^ra too is there 
With self-confiding coldly patient air 
^Vhy comes not Ezzelm ? The hour is past 
And murmurs nse, and Otho s brow s 0 creast 
I know my fnend I his faith I cannot fear 
‘ If yet he be on earth expect him here 
The roof that held him in the valley stands 680 
Between my own and noble Laras lands. 

My halls from such a guest had honour gained 
Nor had Sir Ezzelm bis host disdained 
‘ But that some previous proof forbade his sta) , 

And urged him to prepare against to-day , 

The word I pledged for his I pledge again 
Or wall myself redeem his knighthood s stain 

1 iFAe/t £ —— — {EJ 1831 ] 

1712 llorkT 1754 vm 226) The mommg aAer my exit the 
sun will rise as bright as erer the flowers smell as sweet the plants 
spring as green ] 
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I 

Night wanes — the vapours round the mountains curled ^ 
Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world, 

Man has another day to swell the past. 

And lead him neai to little, but his last , 

But mighty Nature hounds as from her birth, 650 

The Sun is in the heavens, and Life on earth , - 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam. 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream 
Immortal Man ' behold her glories shine, 

And cry, exulting inly, “ They are thine ' ” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier. 

Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear , 

Nor cloud shall gather more, noi leaf shall fall, 660 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all , ^ 

1 [Compare — 

“Now slowly melting into day, 

Vapour and mist dissolved away ” 

Sotheby’s Cofistance de Castile, Canto III stanza v lines 17, 18 ] 

2 [Compare the last lines of Pippa’s song in Browning’s Pippa 
Passes — 

“ God’s m His Heaven, all’s right with the world ' ”] 

3 [Mr Alexander Dyce points out the resemblance between 
these lines and a passage in one of Pope’s letters to Steele (July 15, 
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But creeping things shall revel in their spoil 
And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil 

II 

Tis morn — tis noon — ^assembled m the liall 
The gathered Chieftains come to Othos call 
Tis now the promised hour, that must proclaim 
The life or death of Lara s future fame , 

And Ezzelin his charge may here unfold ‘ 

And whatsoe cr the talc, it must be told 

His faith Alas pledged and Laras promise given 670 

To meet it in the eye of Man and Heaven 

\Vh> comes he not ? Such truths to be divulged 

Methinks the accuser's rest is long indulged 

III 

The hour is past and Lara too is there, 

With self-confiding coldly patient air , 

Why comes not Ezielin? The hour is past 
And murmurs nse, and Otho s brow’s 0 creast 
I know my fnend 1 his faith I cannot fear 
If yet he be on earth expect him here 
‘ The roof that held him m the valley stands 680 
BetAAcen my own and noble Laras lands. 

My halls from such a guest had honour gained 
Nos bad Sn Ezadvn has host disdamed, 

But that some previous proof forbade his sta>, 

And urged him to prepare against to-day 
‘ The word I pledged for his I pledge again, 

Or AAilI myself redeem his knighthoods stain 

1 men Ex eb i \Ed 1831 ] 

1712 Morhs 1754, vHi 226) The morning after my exit the 
sun rise as bright as ever the Hoovers smell as sweet the plants 
spring as green ] 
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He ceased and Lara answered, “I am here 
“ To lend at thy demand a listening ear 
“ To tales of evil from a stranger’s tongue, 690 
“ Whose words already might my heart have wrung, 
“ But that I deemed him scarcely less than mad, 

“ Or, at the worst, a foe ignobly bad. 

“ I know him not but me it seems he knew 
“ In lands where but I must not trifle too 
“ Produce this babbler or redeem the pledge , 

“ Here in thy hold, and with thy falchion’s edge.” ' 

Proud Otho on the mstant, reddening, threw 
His glove on earth, and forth his sabre flew 
“ The last alternative befits me best, 700 

“ And thus I answer for mine absent guest ” 

With cheek unchanging from its sallow gloom. 
However near his own or other’s tomb , 

With hand, whose almost careless coolness spoke 
Its giasp well-used to deal the sabre-stroke , 

With eye, though calm, determined not to spaie, 

Did Lara too his willing weapon bare 

In vain the circlmg Chieftains round them closed, 

For Otho’s frenzy would not be opposed , 

And from his hp those words of insult fell 710 
His sword is good who can maintain them well. 

IV 

Short was the conflict , furious, blindly rash. 

Vain Otho gave his bosom to the gash 
He bled, and fell , but not with deadly wound, 
Stretched by a dextrous sleight along the ground. 


1 Hoe in thy hall 
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Demand thy life • He answered not and then 
From that red floor he ne er had risen again, 

For Lara s brow upon the moment grew 
Almost to blackness m its demon hue , ^ 

And fiercer shook his angry falchion now 7 o 

Than when his foe s was levelled at his brow 
Then all was stem collectedness and art, 

Now rose the unleavened hatred of his heart 
So httle sparing to the foe he felled,*' 

That when the approaching crowd his arm withheld 
He almost turned the thirsty point on those 
\Vho thus for mercy dared to interpose , 

But to a moment s thought that purpose bent 
Yet looked he on him still with e>e intent 
As if he loathed the ineffectual strife 730 

That left a foe, howc er o erthrown, w lUi life , 

As if to search how far the wound he gave 
Had sent its victim onward to his grave 


V 

They raised the bleeding Otho and the Leech 
Forbade all present question sign, and speech 
The others met within a neighbouring hall 
And he incensed and heedless of them all '*■ 

The cause and conqueror m this sudden fray 
In haughty silence slowly strode away. 

He backed his steed his homeward path he took 740 
Nor cast on Otho s towers a single look 

I And turned to smtU a foe already felled — ] 

II And he less ealm—yet ealmer than them all — [AIS ] 

I [Oampaxs Myslenet pf Udolfho by Mrs Ann Radcliffe 1794 
Count then fell back into the arms of his servants 
■wrale Montoni held his sword over him and bade him ask his life 
his complexion changed almost to bhekness as he looked 
upon his fallen adversary ] 
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But where was he ? that meteor of a night, 

Who menaced but to disappear wuth light 
Where w'as this Ezzehn ? who came and Avent, 

To leave no other trace of his intent 
He left the dome of Otho long ere morn, 

In darkness, yet so w’ell the path w as a\ om 
He could not miss it near his dw^elhng lay , 

But there he was not, and wuth coming day 
Came fast inquiry, w'hich unfolded nought, 750 

Except the absence of the Chief it sought 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest, 

His host alarmed, his murmimng squires distressed 
Their search extends along, around the path, 

In dread to meet the marks of prowders’ w'rath 
But none are there, and not a brake hath borne 
Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle tom , 

Nor fall nor struggle hath defaced the grass. 

Which still retains a mark where Murder was , 

Nor dabbling fingers left to tell the tale, 760 

The bitter prmt of each convulsive nail. 

When agonised hands that cease to guard, 

Wound in that pang the smoothness of the sward 
Some such had been, if here a life was reft. 

But these were not , and doubting Hope is left , 

And strange Suspicion, Avhispering Lara’s name, 

Now daily mutters o’er his blackened fame , 

Then sudden silent when his form appeared. 

Awaits the absence of the thing it feared 

Again Its wonted w^ondering to renew, 770 

And dye conjecture wuth a darker hue 
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Days roll along and Olho s wounds are healed 
But not his pride and hate no more concealed 
He was a man of power, and Lara s foe 
The friend of all who sought to work him woe 
And from his country s justice now demands 
Account of Ezzelin at Lara s hands 
Who else than Lara could have cause to fear 
His presence ? who had made him disappear 
If not the man on whom his menaced charge 7 80 
Had sate too deeply were he left at large ? 

The general rumour ignorantly loud, 

The mystery dearest to the cunous crowd 
The seeming fnendhness of him who strove 
To win no confidence and wake no love 
The sweepmg fierceness which his soul betrayed 
The skill with which he wielded his keen blade 
Where had his arm imwarlike caught that art ? 
Where had that fierceness grown upon his heart ? 
For It was not the blind capncious rage ‘ 790 

A word can kindle and a word assuage , 

But the deep working of a soul unmixed 
With aught of pity where its wrath had fixed 
Such as long power and overgorged success 
Concentrates mto all that s merciless 
These linked with that desire which ever swajs 
Mankind the rather to condemn than praise 
Gainst Lara gathering raised at length a storm 
Such as himself might fear and foes would form 
And he must answer for the absent head 800 

Of one that haunts him still alive or dead 

1 the blind and headlong rage — [MS ] 
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Within that land %ias many a malcontent, 

Who cursed the tyranny to which he bent , 

That soil full many a wringing despot saw , 

Who w'orked his w’antonness in form of law , 

Long war without and frequent broil within 
Had made a path for blood and giant sin, 

That waited but a signal to begin 
New havoc, such as civil discord blends, 

Which knows no neuter, owns but foes or fnends , 8io 
Fixed in his feudal fortress each was lord, 

In w’ord and deed obeyed, in soul abhorred. 

Thus Lara had inhented his lands. 

And with them pining hearts and sluggish hands , 

But that long absence from his native clime 
Had left him stainless of Oppression’s enme. 

And now', diverted by his milder sway,’ 

All dread by slow' degrees had w'om away 
The menials felt their usual aw e alone, 

But more for him than them that fear was grown , 82 o 
They deemed him now unhappy, though at first 
Their evil judgment augured of the w'orst. 

And each long restless night, and silent mood. 

Was traced to sickness, fed by solitude 
And though his lonely habits threw of late 
Gloom o’er his chamber, cheerful w'as his gate,’' 

For thence the wretched ne’er unsoothed w'lthdrew', 

Foi them, at least, his soul compassion knew’ 

Cold to the great, contemptuous to the high. 

The humble passed not his unheeding eye , 830 

1 77/e fiist tmpresstoiis loilh hts milder r^tiay 
O/diead —[TITS'] 

n Mystenmis gloom around Ins kali and stale — [iJ/S ] 
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Much he would speak not, but beneath his roof 
They found asylum oft, and neer reproof 
And they who watched might mark that day by da\ 
Some new retainers gathered to his sway 
But most of late since Ezzehn \vas lost 
He played the courteous lord and bounteous host 
Perchance his strife with Otho made him dread 
Some snare prepared for his obnoaious head , 
AVhate er his \iew his fa\our more obtains 
With these the people than his fellow thanes 840 
If this were policy so far twas sound 
The million judged but of him as they found 
From him by sterner chiefs to exile dmen 
They but required a shdter and twas given 
By him no peasant mourned his niled cot 
And scarce the Serf could murmur 0 er his lot 
With him old Avance found its hoard secure 
With him contempt forbore to mock the poor 
Youth present cheer and promised recompense 
Detained till all too late to part from thence 850 
To Hate he offered with the coming change 
The deep rev ersion of delayed revenge 
To Love, long baffled by the unequal match 
The well w on charms success was sure to snatch ‘ 

All now was ripe he waits but to proclaim 
That slavery nothing which was still a name 
The moment came the hour when Otho thought 
Secure at last the vengeance which he sought 
His summons found the destined criminal 
Begirt by thousands in his swarming hall 860 

Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven 
Defying earth and confident of heaven 

1 The Beauty uheh the first success vould snatch — [yJ/i" ] 
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That morning he had freed the soil-bound slaves. 

Who dig no land for tyrants but their graves ' 

Such IS their cry some watchword for the fight 
Must vindicate the wrong, and warp the right , 

Religion Freedom Vengeance what you will, 

A word’s enough to raise Mankind to kill , ' 

Some factious phrase by cunning caught and spread, 
That Guilt may reign and wolves and worms be fed i 870 

IX 

Throughout that clime the feudal Chiefs had gained 
Such sway, their infant monarch hardly reigned , 

Now was the hour for Faction’s rebel growth, 

The Serfs contemned the one, and hated both 
They waited but a leader, and they found 
One to their cause inseparably bound , 

By circumstance compelled to plunge again, 

In self-defence, amidst the strife of men. 

Cut off by some mysterious fate from those 

Whom Birth and Nature meant not for his foes, 880 

Had Lara from that night, to him accurst, 

Prepared to meet, but not alone, the worst 
Some reason uiged, whate’er it was, to shun 
Inquiry into deeds at distance done , 

By mingling with his own the cause of all, 

E’en if he failed, he still delayed his fall 
The sullen calm that long his bosom kept, 

The storm that once had spent itself and slept, 

Roused by events that seemed foredoomed to urge 
His gloomy fortunes to their utmost verge, 890 

Burst forth, and made him all he once had been, 

And IS again , he only changed the scene 

1 A word's enough to 1 ouse mankind to kill 

Some factious phrase bp cunning 1 atsed and spiead — [JJ/.S’ ] 
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Light care had he for life and less for fame 
But not less fitted for the desperate game 
He deemed himself marked out for others hate 
And mocked at Ruin so they shared his fate 
And cared he for the freedom of the croiii d ? 

Ht raised the humble but to bend the proud 

He had hoped quiet m his sullen lair 

But Man and Destiny beset him there 900 

Inured to hunters he was found at bay 

And they must kill they cannot snare the prey 

Stem unambitious silent, he had been 

Henceforth a calm spectator of Life s scene 

But dragged again upon the arena stood 

A leader not unequal to the feud 

In voice — mien — gesture — savage nature spoke 

And from his eye the gladiator broke 

X 

What boots the oft repeated tale of strife 

The feast of vultures and the waste of life ? 910 

The var)ing fortune of each separate field 

The fierce that vanquish and the faint that yield ^ 

The smoking rum, and the cnlmbled wall ^ 

In this the struggle was the same with all 
Sav c that distempered jiassions lent their force 
In billcmess that banished all remorse 
Vone sued for Mercy knew her cr> was vain 
The captive died upon the battle plain ‘ 

In cither cause one rage alone possessed 
The empire of the alternate v iclor's breast g o 

\nd the> that smote for freedom or for swa> 

Deemed few w ere slain while more remained to sla> 

I M/tf I the battle tlain — [Ed iS^l ] 
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It was too late to check the wasting brand, 

And Desolation reaped the famished land , 

The torch was lighted, and the flame was spread, 
And Carnage smiled upon her daily dead 

XI 

Flesh with the nerve the new-boin impulse strung. 
The first success to Laia’s numbers clung 
But that vain victory hath ruined all , 

They form no longer to their leader’s call 930 

In blind confusion on the foe they press, 

And think to snatch is to secure success 
The lust of booty, and the thirst of hate. 

Lure on the broken brigands to their fate 
In vain he doth whate’er a chief may do, 

To check the headlong fury of that crew , 

In vain their stubborn ardour he would tame. 

The hand that kindles cannot quench the flame , 
The wary foe alone hath turned their mood. 

And shown their rashness to that erring brood 940 
The feigned retreat, the nightly ambuscade, 

The daily harass, and the fight delayed. 

The long privation of the hoped supply, 

The tentless rest beneath the humid sky, 

The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer’s art, 

And palls the patience of his baffled art. 

Of these they had not deemed the battle-day 
They could encounter as a veteran may , 

But more preferred the fury of the strife,' 

And present death, to hourly suffering life 950 
And Famine wrings, and Fever sweeps away 
His numbers melting fast from their array , 

Bnt not endnu the long pyoU acted strife — [MS erased ] 
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Intemperate tnumph fades to discontent 
And Laras soul alone seems still unbent 
But few remain to aid his voice and hand 
And thousands dmndled to a scanty band 
Desperate, though few the last and best remained 
To mourn the discipline they late disdained 
One hope survives the frontier is not far, 

And thence they may escape from native war 960 
And bear within them to the neighbounng state 
An exile s sorrows or an outlaw s Iiate 
Hard is the task their father land to quit 
But harder still to pensh or submit 

XII 

It IS resolved — they march— consenting Night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchless flight 
\lready they perceive its tranquil beam 
Sleep on the surface of the barrier stream 
Already they descry — Is jon the bank? 

Away 1 tis lined with many a hostile rank 970 
Return or fly ’ — \Vhat glitters in the rear ? 

1 IS Otho s banner — the pursuer’s spear • 

Are those the shepherds fires upon the height ? 

Alas ! they blaze too widely for the flight 
Cut off from hope and compassed in the toil 
Less blood perchance hath bought a richer spoil ' 

XIII 

A moment s pause — tis but to breathe their band 
Or shall they onward press or here withstand ? 

It matters little — if they charge the foes 
Who by their border stream their march oppose, 980 
Some few perchance may break and pass the line 
However linked to baffle such design 
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“ The charge be ours ' to wait for their assault 
Were fate m ell worthy of a coward’s halt ” 

Forth flies each sabre, reined is every steed, 

And the next word shall scarce outstrip the deed 
In the next tone of Lara’s gathering breath 
How many shall but hear the voice of Death ' 

XIV 

His blade is bared, in him there is an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despair, 990 

A something of indifference more than then 
Becomes the bravest, if they feel for men 
He turned his eye on Kaled, ever near. 

And still too faithful to betray one fear , 

Perchance ’twas but the moon’s dim tv flight threv 

Along his aspect an unwonted hue 

Of mournful paleness, whose deep tint expressed 

The truth, and not the terror of his breast 

This Lara marked, and laid his hand on his 

It trembled not in such an hour as this, 1000 

His hp was silent, scarcely beat his heart, 

His eye alone proclaimed, “ We will not part ' 

“ Thy band may perish, 01 thy fnends may flee, 

“ Farewell to Life — but not Adieu to thee ’ ” 

The word hath passed his lips, and onward driven. 
Pours the Imked band through ranks asundei nven 
Well has each steed obeyed the armed heel. 

And flash the scimitars, and rings the steel , 
Outnumbered, not outbraved, they still oppose 
Despair to daring, and a front to foes , 1010 

And blood is mingled with the dashing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beam ‘ 

1 A fid f aged the combat till — [MS ] 
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Commanding — aiding — animating all,* 

\\Tierc foe appeared to press, or fnend to fill 
Cheers Laras >oice and tta\cs or stnkcs his steel 
Inspiring hope, himself had ceased to feel 
None fled for well the} Lnen that flight t\crc %ain , 

But those that ti-avcr turn to smite again 

^^^lllc }et they find the firmest of the foe 

Recoil before their leaders look and blon 10 o 

Noi\ girt with numbers now almost alone 

He foils their ranks or rc-unites his ow n , 

Himself he spared not — once the} seemed to fl> — 
Now was the time he wa\cd his hand on high 
And shook — ^\Miy sudden droops that plumtfd crest ’ 
The shaft is sped— the arrow s m his breast ! 

That fatal gesture left the unguarded side 
And Death has stneken down }on arm of pndc 
The word of inumph fainted from his tongue 
That hand so raised, how droopingl) it hung ’ 1030 

But )Ct the sword mstmemdy retains 
Though from its fellow shnnk the falling reins 
These Kalcd snatches dizzy with the blow 
And senseless bending ocr his saddle bow 
PerceiNcs not Lara that his anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combat s nge 
Meantime his followers charge and charge again 
Too mixed the sla> ers now to heed the slain ! 

1 [Stanza XV was added after Uie complelion of llie first draft of 
the poem ] 

2 [Compare— 

II s Excite il s empresse il inspire aux soldats 
Cet espoir genereux quo Ini memc il n a pas 

\oltaire Ilenrtaae Chant siii lines i 7 12S 

CEtnres Computet Pan 183/ 11 325] 
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Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 

■■J-he cloven cuirass, and the hclmless head , 1040 

The var-horse maslerless is on the earth,’ ^ 

And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth , 

And near, yet quivering with vhat life remained. 

The heel that urged him and the hand that reined , 
And some too near that rolling torrent he," 

Whose waters mock the lip of those that die , 

That panting tliiist iihicli scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier’s fiery death, 

In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 

One drop the last — to cool it for the grave , 1050 

With feeble and conv ulsive effort svv ept, 

Their limbs along the crimsoned turf hav e crept , 

The faint lemains of life such struggles waste, 

But y et they reach the stream, and bend to taste 

They feel its freshness, and almost partake 

Why pause ? No further thirst have they to slake — 

It IS unquenched, and yet they feel it not , 

It was an agony but now forgot > 

XVII 

Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 

"Where but for him that strife had never been, 1060 
A breathing but devoted warnor lay 
’Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away 

I The shffemng steed zs on the dmted earth — J 

II that glassy i ivet he — ] 

I [Compaie — 

“There lay a horse, another through the field 
Ran masterless ” 

Tasso’s yentsahm (translated by Edward Fairfax), 

Bk VII stanza cvi lines 3, 4 1 
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His folloTver once and now his only guide 
Kneels Kaled ^\atchful o er his welhng side 
And with his scarf would staunch the tides that rush 
With each convulsion in a blacker gush , 

And then as his faint breathing waxes low, 

In feebler not less fatal tncklmgs flow 

He scarce can speak but motions him tis vain 

And merely adds another throb to pain 1070 

He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage 

And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 

Who nothing fears — nor feels — nor heeds — nor sees — 

Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees , 

Save that pale aspect where the eye though dim 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him 

XVIII 

The foe arrives who long had searched the field 

rheir triumph nought till Lara too should yield 

They would remove him but they see twere vain 

And he regards them with a calm disdam, 1080 

That rose to reconcile him with bis fate 

And that escape to death from living hate 

And Otho comes and leaping from his steed 

Looks on the bleedmg foe that made him bleed 

And questions of his state he answers not 

Scarce glances on him as on one forgot 

And turns to Kaled — each remammg word 

They understood not if distinctly heard 

His dying tones are in that other tongue 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung 1090 

They spake of other scenes but what — is known 

To Kaled whom their meaning reached alone 

And he replied though faintly to their sound 

While gazed the rest m dumb amazement round 
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They seemed even then — that twain unto the last 
To half forget the present in the past , 

To share between themselves some separate fate, 

Whose darkness none beside should penetrate 

XIX ^ 

Their words though faint were many from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone , 1100 

From this, you might have deemed young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 

So sad so deep — and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke , ' 

But Lara’s voice, though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till muimunng Death gasped hoarsely near , 
But from his visage little could we guess. 

So unrepentant dark and passionless," 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast, 11 10 

And once, as Kaled’s answering accents ceased, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and^pomted to the East 
^Vhether (as then the breaking Sun from high 
Rolled back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 

Oi that ’twas chance or some remembered scene, 

That raised his aim to point where such had been. 

Scarce Kaled seemed to know, but turned away, 

As if his heart abhorred that commg day. 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light. 

To look on Lara’s blow where all giew night 1120 
Yet sense seemed left, though better were its loss , 

For when one near displayed the absolving Cross, 

I white hps spoke — [MS ] 

II pale — and passionless — ] 

I [Stanza xix was added aftei the completion of the poem The 
MS IS extant ] 
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And proffered to his touch the holy bead 
Of which his parting soul might own the need 
He looked upon it with an eye profane, 

And smiled — Heaven pardon ! if twere with disdiin 
And Kaled though he spoke not, nor withdrew 
From Lara s face his fixed despairing view, 

With brow repulsne and with gesture swift 

Flung back the hand which held the sacred gift, 1130 

As if such but disturbed the expinng man 

Nor seemed to know his life but tJun began — 

That Life of Immortality secure *■ 

To none save them whose faith m Christ is sure 

XX 

But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew 

And dull the film along his dim e>e grew 

His limbs stretched fiuttenng and his head drooped oer 

The weak jet still untmng knee that bore, 

He pressed the hand he held upon his heart — 

It beats no more but Kaled will not part 1 140 

With the cold grasp, but feels and feels in vam 
For that faint throb which answers not again 
It beats • — Away thou dreamer ! he is gone — 

It once iLas Lara which thou lookst upon 

XXI 

He gazed as if not yet had passed away 
The haughty spint of that humbled clay 

I That Lift — immortal — infiniU stone 

To All for uhom that Cross hat/ madt it sure — 

First td 1814] 

or That lift immortal infinite a dsure 

To all whose faith the eternal boo t secure — [ 'ilS ] 

II But faint the dytt Lara s aeeet Is grew — \MS ] 

III He ga^ed as do biful that the thing I e saw 

Had something more to ash from Lme or a le — [ ^fS ] 
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When Cynthia’s light almost gave way to morn, 

And nearly veiled in mist her waning horn , 

him a visit whilst at supper, and who, during the space of a month 
or thereabouts, previous to this time, had called upon him almost 
daily at the apostolic palace, he took this person behind him on his 
mule, and proceeded to the street of the Jews, where he quitted his 
servant, directing him to remain there until a certain hour , when, 
if he did not return, he might repair to the palace The duke then 
seated the person in the mask behind him, and rode I know not 
whither , but in that night he was assassinated, and thrown into the 
river The servant, after having been dismissed, was also assaulted 
and mortally wounded , and although he was attended with great 
care, yet such was his situation, that he could give no intelligible 
account of what had befallen his master In the morning, the duke 
not having returned to the palace, his servants began to be alarmed , 
and one of them informed the pontiff of the evening excursion of his 
sons, and that the duke had not jet made his appearance This 
gave the pope no small anxiety , but he conjectured that the duke 
had been attracted by some courtesan to pass the night with her, 
and, not choosing to quit the house in open day, had waited till the 
following evening to return home When, however, the evening 
arrived, and he found himself disappointed in Ins expectations, he 
became deeply afflicted, and began to make inqmnes from different 
persons, whom he ordered to attend him for that purpose Amongst 
these was a man named Giorgio Schiavom, who, having discharged 
some timber from a bark in the nver, had remained on board the 
vessel to watch it , and being interrogated whether he had seen any 
one thrown into the river on the night preceding, he replied, that he 
saw two men on foot, who came down the street, and looked dih- 
gently about to observe whether any person was passing That 
seemg no one, they returned, and a short time afterwards two others 
came, and looked around in the same manner as the former no 
person still appeanng, they gave a sign to their compamons, when a 
man came, mounted on a white horse, having behmd him a dead 
body, the head and arms of which hung on one side, and the feet on 
the other side of the horse , the two persons on foot supporting the 
body, to prevent its faUing They thus proceeded towards that part 
where the filth of the city is usually discharged into the nver, and 
turning the horse, with his tail towards the water, the two persons 
took the dead body by the arms and feet, and with all their strength 
flung it into the river The person on horseback then asked if they 
had thrown it in , to which they rephed, Stgnor, st (yes. Sir) He 
then looked towards the river, and seeing a mantle floating on the 
stream, he enquired what it was that appeared black, to winch they 
answered, it was a mantle , and one of them threw stones upon it, 
in consequence of which it sunk The attendants of the pontiff then 
enquired from Giorgio, why he had not revealed this to the governor 
of the city , to which he replied, that he had seen in his time a 
hundred dead bodies thrown into the nver at the same place, without 
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\ Serf that rose betimes to thread the wood 
And he^^ the bough that bought his childrens food i oo 
Passed by the river that divides the plain 
Of Othos lands and Laras broad domain 
He heard a tramp — a horse and horseman broke 
From out the wood — before him was a cloak 
Wrapt round some burthen at his saddle-bow 
Bent was his head and hidden ivas his brow 
Roused by the sudden sight at such a time 
And some foreboding that it might be cnme 
Himself unheeded watched the stranger's course 
Who reached the river bounded from his horse i-io 
And lifting thence the burthen which he bore 
Heaved up the bank and dashed it from the shore 
Then paused — and looked — and turned — and seemed to 
watch 

And still another burned glance would snatch 
And follow with his step the stream that flowed 
As if even yet too much its surface show ed 

any inquiry being made respeVting them and that he had not 
therefore considered it os a matter of any importance The flsher 
men and seamen were then collected and ordered to search the 
nver where on the following evening they found the body of the 
duke with his habit entire and thirty dneats in his purse He was 
pierced with nine wounds one of which was in his throat the others 
in his head body and limbs No sooner was the ponUfF informed 
of the death of his son and that be bad been thrown like hltb into 
the nver than giving way to his grief he shut hunsdf up in a 
chamber and wept bitterly The Cardinal of Segovia and other 
attendants on the pope went to the door and after many hours 
spent m persuasions and exhortations prevailed upon h. m to admit 
them From the evening of Wednesday till the following Saturday 
the pope took no food nor did he sleep from Thursday momingtill 
the same hour on the ensuing day At length however giving way 
to the entreaties of his attendants be began to restrain his sorrow 
and to consider the injury which his own health mi^ht sustain by the 
further indulgence of his grief — Roscoe s Z/e and Ponttjicate of 
Leo Tetith 1805 i 265 [See too for the original in Burchard 
Diar in Gordon s Life of Alex VI Apfet d De Cwde Ducis 
Gandim Append No xItui PP 9 ° 91 1 
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[CANIO 11 

At once he started stooped around him strown 
The winter floods liad scattered lieaps of stone , 

Of these the heaviest thence he gathered there, 

And slung them vith a more than common care 1220 
Meantime the Serf had crept to vhere unseen 
Himself might safely mark what this might mean , 

He caught a glimpse, as of a floating breast, 

And something glittered slarhke on the vest . 

But ere he veil could mark the buo>anl trunk, 

A massy fragment smote it, and it .sunk ' 

It rose again, but indistinct to view, 

And left the waters of a purple hue, 

Then deeply disappeared the horseman ga/ed 
Till ebbed the latest eddy it had raised , 1230 

Then turning, vaulted on his paving steed. 

And instant spurred him into panting speed 
His face vas masked the features of the dead, 

If dead it vere, escaped the observer’s dread, 

But if in sooth a Star its bosom bore, 

t 

Such is the badge that Knighthood e^cr vore, 

And such ’tis knov n Sir Ez/^elin had v orn 
Upon the night that led to such a mom 
If thus he perished, Heaven receive his soul ' 

His undiscovered limbs to ocean roll, 1240 

And chanty upon the hope v ould dv ell 
It was not Lara’s hand by vhich he fell " 

XXV 

And Kaled Lara — Ezzelin, are gone, 

Alike without their monumental stone ' 

The first, all efforts vainly strove to vean 

From lingering where her Chieftain’s blood had been 

1 A mighty pebble — [yliW ] 

u 7 hat not unarmed m combat fan he fell — [Jl/S ctased J 
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Gnef had so tamed a spmt once too proud 

Her tears were few her vraiUng never loud 

But furious would j ou tear her from the spot 

\Vhere yet she scarce believed that he was not, i 50 

Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 

That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire 

But left to waste her weary moments there 

She talked all idly unto shapes of air 

Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints 

And WOOS to listen to her fond complaints 

And she would sit beneath the very tree 

\Vhere lay his drooping head upon her knee 

And in that posture where she saw him fall 

His words his looks his dy mg grasp recall , i 60 

And she had shorn, but saved her raven hair 

And oft would snatch it from her bosom there 

And fold and press it gently to the ground 

As if she staunched anew some phantom s wound 

Herself would question and for him reply 

Then rising start and beckon lum to fly 

From some imagined Spectre in pursuit 

Then seat her down upon some linden s root 

And hide her visage with her meagre hand 

Or trace strange characters along the sand — 1270 

This could not last — she lies by him she loved 

Her tale untold— her truth too dearly proved 


tome phantoM umttd — [AAS" ] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW MELODIES 


According to the Advertisement prefi-ced to Murrays 
First Edition of the Hebrew Melodies London iSij (the 
date January 1815 %vas appended in i83'») the poems were 
written at the request of the author’s fnend the Hon D 
Kinnaird for a selection of Hebrew Melodies and ha\ e been 
published with the music arranged by Mr Braham and Mr 
Nathan 

Byrons engagement to Miss Milbanke took place in 
September 1814 and the remainder of the >ear nas passed 
in London at his chambers in the Albany The so called 
Hebrew Melodies wtxt probably begun in the late autumn 
of that year and were certainly finished at Seaham after his 
marriage had taken place in January-February 1815 It is 
a natural and pardonable conjecture that Byron took to 
nnting sacred or at any rate scriptural verses by nay of 
giving pleasure and doing honour to his future wife the 
girl who gave to song What gold could never buy They 
were so to speak the first fruits of a seemlier muse 

It IS probable that the greater number of these poems were 
in MS before it occurred to Byrons fnend and banker the 
Honble Douglas James William Kinnaird (1788-18^0) to 
make him known to Isaac Nathan (i79'*-i864) a youthful 
composer of musical farces and operatic works who had 
been destined by his parents for the Hebrew pnesthood but 
had broken away and after some struggles succeeded m 
qualifying himself as a mtisician 

Byron took a fancy to Nathan and presented him with the 
copynght of his poetical effusions on the understanding 
that they were to be set to music and sung in public by John 
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Braham “ Piofessional occupations” pi evented Braham 
from fulfilling his pait of the engagement, but a guinea folio 
(Part I) Sclccftotn of Hcbicw M€lodic<:, Anaeul and 
Modern, with appiopiiate symphonies and accompaniments, 
by I Braham and I Nathan, the poctrj’ written expressly 
for the work by the Right Honourable Lord Byron”) — with 
an ornamental title-page designed by the architect Edward 
Bloie (1789-1879), and dedicated to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales — was published in Apnl, 1815 A second part was 
issued in 1816 

The preface, pait of which was reprinted (p \i) b\ 
Nathan, in his Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Loid 
Byion, London, 1829, is not without interest — 

“The Hebrew’ Melodies arc a selection from the favourite 
airs w'hich are still sung in the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews Some of these ha%e, in common with all their Sacred 
airs, been picscrved by mcmoiy and tradition alone, with- 
out the assistance of w'rittcn characters Then age and 
originality, therefore, must be left to conjecture But the 
latitude guen to the taste and genius of their pcrformcis has 
been the means of engiafting on the original IMelodies a 
ceitain w'lldness and pathos, which have at length become 
the chief chaiacteristics of the sacred songs of the Jews 

“Of the poetry it is necessary to spealc, in order thus 
publicly to acknowledge the kindness w ith which Lord B>ron 
has condescended to furnish the most valuable part of the 
woik It has been oui cndeavoui to select such melodies as 
would best suit the style and sentiment of the poetij ” 

Moore, foi w’hose benefit the Melodies had been rehearsed, 
was by no means impressed by then “ wildness and pathos,” 
and seems to ha\e twitted Byron on the subject, 01, as he 
puts It {Life, p 276), to have taken the liberty of “ laughing 
a little at the mannei in w'hich some of the Hebrew Melodies 
had been set to music ” The author of Saci cd Songs (1814) 
set to airs by Beethoven, Mozait, Haydn, etc, w'as a cntic 
not to be gainsaid, but fiom the half-comical petulance with 
which he “emses” and “sun-bums” (Letters to Moore, 
February 22, March 8, 1815, Lctteis, 1899, 111 179, 183) 
Nathan, and his “vile Ebiew nasalities,” it is evident that 
Byron w’lnced undei Mooie’s “ chaff” 
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Apart from the merits or dements of the setting the title 
Hebred) Melodies is somewhat misleading Three lo\ e songs, 
She walks in Beauty like the Night Oh ' snatched a\\a> 
in Beauty s Bloom and 1 saw thee weep still form part of 
the collection and in Nathans folio (which does not con 
tarn ‘ A spirit passed before me ) two fragments It is 
the hour when from the boughs and Francesca walks in 
the shadow of night which were aftenvards incorporated 
in Partstna were included The Fugitive Pieces i8 9 
retain the fragments from Partstna and add the following 
hitherto unpublished poems I speak not I trace not, etc 
They say that Hope is Happiness and the genuine but 
rejected Hebrew Melody ‘ In the\al!eyof ivaters we wept 
on the day 

It IS uncertain when Murray’s first edition appeared 
Byron wrote to Nathan with regard to the copynght m 
January 1815 {Letters 1899 iii 167), but it is unlikely that 
the volume was put on the market before Nathans folio 
which was ad\ertised for the first lime in the Morning 
Chronicle April 6 1815 and it is possible that the first 
public announcement of the Hebrew Melodies^ as a separate 
issue was made in the Courier June 1815 
The Hebrew Melodies were reviewed m the Christian 
Observer August 1815 \ol xiv p 54 in the Analeetic 
Magazine October 1815 vol m p '•9 and were noticed by 

Jeffrey [The though ‘obviously inferior 
to Lord Byrons other works display a skill in \ersificaiion 
and a mastery m diction which would ha\e raised an infenor 
artist to the very summit of distinction ] in the Edinburgh 
Review December 1816 vol xxvii p '*91 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY* 


She walks in Beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies 
And all thats best of dark and bnght 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
^Vhlch Heaven to gaudy day denies 

II 

One shade the more one ray the less 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

I [In a manascript note to a letter of Byrons dated June ii 
1814 Wedderbum WclKtcr writes I did take him to Lady 
Sitwell s party He diere for the first time saw his cousin the 
beautiful Mrs "Wilmot [who bad appeared in mourning with 
numerous spangles in her dress] When we returned to the 
Albany b desired Fletcher to give him a tumbler of bratidy 

whi it* fie drank at once to Mrs Wilmot s health The next 
^y he wrote some charming lines upon her She walks in beauty 
etc — Letters 1899 ui 92 note i 
Anne Beatrix daughter and co heiress of Eusebius Horton of 
Catton Hall Derbyshire married Byron s second cousin Robert John 
^^llmot (1784-1841) son of Sir Robert 'Wilmot of Osmaston by 
Juliana second daughter of the Hon John Byron and widow of the 
Hon William Byron She died February 4 1871 
Nathan (F'<nttve P tees 1829 pp 2 3) has a note to the effect 
that Byron while arranging the first edition of the Melodies used to 
ask for this song and would not unfrequently join m its execution ] 
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waves iii eveiy ra\'en tiess, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face , 

Wheic thoughts serenely sweet express, 

How pure, how clear then cl\s clhng-placc. 

HI 

And on that check, and o’er that biou, 

So soft, so calm, )'ct eloquent, 

The smiles tliat uin, the tints that glou, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace uilh all below, 

A heait whose love is innocent ' 

yu/U 12, iSl/l 


THE HARB THE I^IONARCH MINS'l REL 

SWEPT 


I. 

The Harp the IMonarch Minstiel swept,’ 

The King of men, the loved of Heaven > 
Wiich Music hallowed while she wept 
O’er tones hei heart of hearts had gn cn 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven ' 

It softened men of iron mould. 

It gave them virtues not their oivn , 

No eai so dull, no soul so cold, 

That felt not fired not to the tone, 

Till David’s Lyre grew' mightier than his Throne ' 

1 The lla) p ihc J\hiistid Mouatch mipi. 

The fust of men, the lovtd of Hiaven, 

IVhrch Mnstc eheu^Iud lohth du lotft — [Jl/S Jld] 
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II 

It told the tnumphs of our King 
It wafted glory to our God , 

It made our gladdened valleys nng 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod , 

Its sound aspired to Heaven and there abode ' ^ 
Since then though heard on earth no more 
Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above 
In dreams that day s broad light can not remove 


IF THAT HIGH WORLD 

I 

If that high world* which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears 

j It told the Triumph — M ] 

11 It there abode and t/ete it nugs 

But ttieron earth its sound shall be 
The prophets tuee hath passed aa/ay 
And all the hallowed mtnstrclsjr— 

Trom earth the sound and soul are pled 
And shall v.e never hear aga nl — [T/i’ M eiased\ 

1 t ^V hen Lord Byron put the copy into my hand it terminated 
Mnth this line This however did not complete the verse and 
I asked him to help out the melody He replied \Vhy I ha^c 
sent yon to Heaven. — it would be diff cult to gci further I M.y 
attention lor a few moments was called to some other person and 
hi,-^ordship whom I had hardly missed exclaimed Here Nathan 
I have brought you down again and immediately presented me 
the beautiful and sublime lines which conclude the melody — 
Fugtti e Feces 1829 p 33 ] 

2 [According to Nathan the monosyllable if at the beginn np 
of the first line led to numerous attacks on the noble author s 
religion and in some an inference of atheism was drawn 

Needless to add in a subsequent Conversation Byron repels 
this charge and delivers himself of some admirable if commonplace 
sentiments on the grand perhaps — Fifnti e Pices 18 9 pp 5 6 j 
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If there the cherished heart be fond. 

The eye the same, except m tears 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ' 
How sweet this very' hour to die ' 

To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light Eternity ' 


II. 

It must be so ’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink , 

And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 

Yet cling to Being’s severing link ' 

Oh ' in that futuie let us think 

To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs ' 


THE WILD GAZELLE 

I 

The wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound. 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground , 

Its airy step and glorious eye ^ 

May glance m tameless transport b}"^-- 

1 breakmg link — \Nathan, 1815, 1829] 

I [Compare To lanthe, stanza iv lines i, 2 — 

“ Oh I let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifull} shy ” 

Compare, too. The Giaour, lines 473, 474 — 

“ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vam to tell. 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle " 

Poetical Works, 1899, 11 13 , ante, p 108 ] 
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II 

A step as fleet, tn eye more bnght 
Hath Judah xntnessed there 
And o cr her scenes of fost delight 
Inhabitants morq fair 
The cedars ^va\e on Lebanon 
But Judahs statelier maids arc gone ' 

111 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Ilian Israels scattered nee 
For taking root, it there remains 
In solitary gnee 
It cannot quit its place of birth 
It Mill not live m other earth 

IV 

But we must wander withcniigly 
In oUicr lands to die 
And wlicre our fathers ashes be 
Our own may never he 
Our temple hath not left a stone 
And Mockery sits on Salem s throne 


OHl WEEP FOR I HOSE 


Oh ' weep for those that wept by Babels stream, 
\Vhose shnnes are desolate whose land a dream , 
Weep for the harp of Judahs broken shell 
Mourn— 'Where theirCod hath dwelt the godless dwell ! 

VOL III c 
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II 

And where shall Israel lave hex bleeding feet? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leaped before its heavenly voice ? 

III 

Tubes of the wandeiing foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ' 

The wild-dove hath hci nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country Israel but the grave ' 


ON JORDAN’S BANKS 


I. 

On Joi dan’s banks the Aiab’s camels stray. 

On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray^ 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep 

Yet there — even there Oh God ' thy thunders sleep 


II. 

There where thy finger scorched the tablet stone ' 
There — where thy shadow to thy people shone ' 

Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire 
Thyself — none living see and not expire ' 

III 

Oh ' in the lightning let thy glance appear , 

Sweep from his shivered hand the oppressor’s spear ' 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ? 

How long thy temple woishipless. Oh God ? 
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JEPHTHA.S DAUGHTER ‘ 


Since our Country our God — Oh, my Sire 
Demand that thy Daughter expire , 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy \o\v — 
Strike the bosom that s bared for thee now * 


!I 

And the voice of my mourning is ocr 
And the mountains behold me no more 
If the hand that I love lay me low 
riieie cannot be pain in the blow ' 

Hi 

And of this, oh my Father • be sure— 
That the blood of thy child is as pure 
As the blessing I beg ere it flow 
And the last thought that soothes me below 


IV * 

Though the virgins of Salem lament 
Be the judge and the hero unbent 1 
I have w'on the great battle for thee 
And my Father and Country are free ’ 


I [Natban Puces 1829 pp II I2) seems to have 

tried to draw Byron into a discussion on the actual fate of Jephtha s 
daughter — death at her fathers hand or perpetual seclusion — 
and that Byron had no cminion to offer Whatever may be the 
absolute state of the case i am mnocent of her blood she has been 
killed to my hands and again Well my hands are not imbrued 
in her blood 1 ] 
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V. 

When this blood of thy giving hath gushed, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hushed, 
Let my memory still be thy pride. 

And forget not I smiled as I died * 


OH ' SNATCHED AWAY IN BEAUTY’S BLOOM ^ 


I. 

Oh ' snatched away m beauty’s bloom. 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb , 
But on thy turf shall roses real 
Their leaves, the earliest of the yeai , 
And the wild cypress wave in tendei gloom ' 


II. 

And oft hy yon blue gushmg stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head," 

And feed deep thought with many a dream. 
And lingering pause and lightly tread , 
Fond wretch ' as ^f her step disturbed the dead ' 


I tn gentle gloom — [MS yl/] 

II Shall Sonow on the •water s gaze, 

And lost m deep remembrance dream. 

As tf her footsteps could disturb the dead — [MS M ] 

I [“In submitting the melody to his Lordship’s judgment, I once 
inquired in what manner they might refer to any scriptural subject 
he appeared for a moment affected — at last replied, ‘ Every mind 
must make its own references , there is scarcely one of us who could 
not imagine that the affliction belongs to himself, to me it certainly 
belongs ’ ‘ She is no more, and perhaps the only vestige of her 
existence is the feeling I somehmes fondly indvdge ’ ” — Fugitive 
Pieces, 1829, p 30 It has been surmised that the lines contain a 
final reminiscence of the mysterious Thyrza ] 
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III 

A^\ay I ^\e know that tcvcs are vain 
That Death nor heeds nor hears distress 
Will this unteach us to comphm ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 

\nd thou — uho tell st me to forget ' 

Thy looks are wan thme eyes are net " * 

[Published in the £xamtner \pnl 1815 ] 


MY SOUL IS DARk 


My soul IS dark — Oh I quickly string ^ 

The harp I )et can brook to hear 
And let th) gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs oer mine ear 
If in this heart a hope be dear 
That sound shall charm it forth again 

I E ett thou 1 1/^ M 1 

II i\ 

A or ft mi I vmte to t U the tate 
My peti i re doubly wyal 
Oh what can t He words avail 
Unless my heart tot Id speak ^ 

V 

By day ornght tnwaloruoe 
That heart no longer free 
Must bear the lent st cannot show 

And stlent turn for tka M\ 

1 [Compare Nay now pry ihee weep no more! jou know 
that us sinful to muimur at Pro^ i lence — And should 

not that reflect on check \oiir own mj Blanche ’ — Whj are your 
cheeks so wet’ Fie* fie my child I — Eonianfte Tiles by M G 
Lewi 180S I 53] 

2 [Compare My soul is dark — Ossian Oina Morul The 

Works of Osstan 1765 11 279] 
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If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

’Twill and cease to burn my biain 


II. 

But bid the strain be w ild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first 
1 tell thee, minstrel, I must ^\cep, 

Or else this heavy heart w ill burst , 
For It hath been by sorrow nursed, 

And ached in sleepless silence long , 
And nov 'tis doomed to know the w orst, 
And break at once — oi >ield to song ' 


I SAW THEE WEEP 

I 

I SAW thee w'eep — the big bright teai 
Came o’er that eye of blue , " 

And then methought it did appeal 
A violet dropping dew' 

I sa^Y thee smile — ^the. sapphire’s bla/e 
Beside thee ceased to shine , 

It could not match the Ining lays 
That filled that glance of thine 

1 [“It was generally concencd that Lord Bjron’s reported 
singularities approached on some occasions to derangement , and at 
one period, indeed, it Mas\ery currently asserted that his intellects 
were actually impaired The report only served to amuse his Lord- 
ship He referred to the circumstance, and declared that he would 
try how a Madman could write seizing the pen with eagerness, he 
for a moment fixed his eyes in majestic wildness on v acancy , when, 
like a flash of inspiration, without erasing a single word, the abov e 
verses were the result ” — Fugitive Pieces, 1829, p 37 ] 

2 [Compare the first Sonnet to Genevia (addressed to Lady 
Frances Wedderbum Webster) “ Thine eye’s blue tenderness ”] 
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II 

As clouds from jondcr sun rccci\c 
A deep ind mellow d> c, 

IVhich scarce the shade of coming CNt 
Can banish from the skj, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their owm pure joj impart 
Their sunshine leases a glow behind 
That lightens ocr the heart 


THY DAYS VRC DONT 


Ttiv dajs arc done th> fame begun 
Thj countr) s strains record 
The tnumphs of her chosen Son 
T he slaughters of his s\\ ord I 
I he deeds he did the fields ht won 
The freedom he restored ’ 

II 

Though thou art falln, aihile we are fret. 
Thou shall not taste of death ! 

The generous blood that nowed from thet 
Disdained to sink beneath 
Within our aems its currents be 
Th) spirit on our breath ' 

III 

Thj name, our charging hosts along 
Shall be the battle word ' 
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Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
Fiom viigm voices poured ' 

To weep would do thy glory \\rong 
Thou shalt not be deplored 


SAUL 

I 

Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the Prophet’s form appear 
“ Samuel, raise thy buried head ' 

King, behold the phantom Seer ' ” 

Earth j aimed, he stood the centre of a cloud 
Light changed its hue, letning from his shroud ' 
Death stood all glassy in his fixe'd eye , 

His hand iias withered, and his veins iiere dr} , 
His foot, in bony iihiteness, glittered there. 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare , 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Like caverned winds, the holloii accents came 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke " 


II. 

“ Why is my sleep disquieted ^ 

Who IS he that calls the dead ? 

Is it thou, O King ? Behold, 

Bloodless aie these limbs, and cold "‘• 

He stands avudst a7t eai thly cloud. 

And the mist mantled o'ei Ins floating shioud — [AfS eiased ] 
At once and scotched beneath — Copy (i, 2 ) I 
Bloodless aie these hones — 
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Such irL mine 'ind such shall be 
rhme to morrow when with me 
Ere the coming di) is done 
Such shall thou be — such th) Son 
Tare thee well but for a da) 

Then we mi\ our mouldcnn" claj 
Thou— th) race he pale and low 
Pierced b) shafts of man) a bow 
Vnd the falchion b) th) side 
1 o th) heart th) liand shall guide 
CrowTilcss — breathless — headless fall 
Son and Sire — the house of Saul ! * 

Seaham Fib 1S15 


SONG or S\UL UrrORF his i ast baiilf 

I 

\\ ARRJORS and chiefs should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the I ord 
Heed not the corse, though a King’s in )oiir path '• 
Bur) sour steel in the bosoms of Gath 1 

It 

rhou who art bcanng m) bud^lcr and bow “• 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe 

I llted not the carcau that bet 1 1 your path —\MS Copy (r) ] 
u — *ny shitfd and my 6cm 

Should the ranki of your km look amay from the foe — [J/.? ] 

1 [ Since we have spoken of witches said I ord Byion at 
Cephalonia m 18 3 what think yon of the witch of Tndor t I 
have al\> 3 )s thought this the finest and most finished Wilch scene 
that ever w as w ntlen or concciveil and you w ill be of niy opinion 
if you consider all the circumstances and the actors in the case 
together with the gravit) simplicity and dignily of tl e language 
— Conersattont on Rel gjon with Lord Byron by James Kennedy 
MD London 1830 p 154] 
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Stretch me that moment m blood at thy feet ' 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet 

III 

Farewell to otheis, but never we part, 

Hen to my Ro} alty — Son of my heart ' ' 

Bnght IS the diadem, boundless the sway, 

Or kingly the death, ivhich awaits us to-day ' 

Sealiam, 1S15 


“ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE PREACHER” 

I 

Fame, Wisdom, Love, and Power Mere mine, 

And Health and Youth possessed me , 

My goblets blushed fiom every vine, 

And lovely forms caressed me , 

I sunned my heart in Beauty’s e) es, 

And felt my soul grow' tender , 

All Earth can give, or mortal pnre, 

Was mine of regal splendour 

II 

I strive to numbei o’ei what days " 

Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that Life 01 Earth displays 
Would luie me to live over 

1 Hm to my monarchy — [ilAS' ] 

Note to Hm — ^Jonathan — \,Copy 1 
u My fathci -was the shepherd' f son. 

Ah -woe my lot as lowly 
My eaithly cotnse had softly iitn — [MS ] 
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There rose no da\ there rolled no hour 
Of pleasure unembittered * 

And not t trapping decked m> Power 
That galled not while it glittered 

I he serpent of the field b> art 
And spells is won from harming 
But that which coils around the heart 
Oh ’ who hath power of charming ? 

It will not list to Wisdom s lore 
Nor Musics \oice can lure it 
But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure it 

Seabam 1815 


WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING 
CT AY 

t 

Wilts coldness wraps this suffering claj ‘ 

Ah 1 whither strays the immortal mind ? 

It cannot die it cannot stay 
But leaves Us darkened dust behind 
Then, unembodicd doth U trace 

By steps each phnet s heavenly w ay ? 

I Ah t what hat/ beett but ohat sh ill be 
T/ e tame dull scene renr tngt 
And all our fathers iiereare j.e 
In emngand undo ug — ] 
ii IVhen O \s eorrodttt'r elay ts gone — erasei\ 
nj The stars tn thetr eternal way — L erased \ 

I [Cam^zxe Childe Ilarol I Canto I stanza Ix'cxii lines 8 9 — 
Full from the fount of Joy delicious springs 
Some bitter 0 er the flowers its bubbling venom flings 

Poetical Works 1899 ii 73 and note ib p 93] 



HLBREW MELODIBS. 


Oi fill at once the lealms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all surv ey ? 

II 

Etei nal — boundless, imdecayed, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 

All, all in earth, or skies displayed,* 

Shall It survey, shall it lecall 
Each fainter trace that Memory holds 
So darkly of departed yeais. 

In one bioad glance the Soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once appears 

III. 

Befoie Creation peopled earth, 

Its eye shall roll through chaos back , 

And where the farthest heaven had birth, 

The Spirit trace its nsing track 
And where the futuie mars or makes, 

Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 

While Sun is quenched — or System breaks. 
Fixed in its own Eternity 

IV 

Above 01 Love Hope Hate — or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and puie 
An age shall fleet like earthly year , 

Its yeais as moments shall endure 
Awa)’’ — away — without a wing. 

O’er all through all — its thought shall fly, 

A nameless and etemal thing, 

Foigetting what it was to die 

Seiham, 1815 

1 A conscious light that can penade — [il/.S’ Biased ] 
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VISION OF BELSHAZZAR' 


The Ring was on his throne 
The Satraps thronged the hall 
A thousand bnght lamps shone 
O er that high festival 
A thousand cups of gold 
In Judah deemed dmne — 

■Jehoiaha vessels hold 

The godless Heathen s wme • 

II 

In that same hour and hall 
The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall 
And ivrote as if on sand 
The fingers of a man — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran 
And traced them like a m and 

III 

The monarch saw and shook 
And bade no more rejoice 
All bloodless waxed his look 
And tremulous his voice 
Let the men of lore appear 
The wisest of the earth 

I tn the hall — \C«py ] 

II In Israel \Cepy 1 

I [Coinpare the lines entitled Belshazzir ( ide post p 421) 
and Don Juan Canto III nn 1 1 w 1 
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And expound the words of feai , 

Which mar our royal ninth ” 

IV 

Chaldea’s seers aic good, 

But here they have no skill , 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and aufiil still 
And Babel’s men of age 
Aic wise and deep in lore , 

But now they were not sage, 

They saw but knciv no more 

V 

A captn e in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, ‘ 

He heard the King’s command. 

He saiv that ivriting’s truth 
The lamps around w ere bright, 

The prophecy in view , 

He read it on that night. 

The morroiv proved it true. 

VI 

“ Belshazzar's grave is made,' 

His kingdom passed aw ay. 

He, in the balance w^eighed, 

Is light and w orthless clay , 

The shroud, his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone , 

The Mede is at his gate ' 

The Persian on his tlirone ' ” 

1 Oh king thy gt ave — \Copy a ased ] 

I [It was not in his youth, but in extreme old age, that Daniel 
interpreted the “writing on the wall ’’] 
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SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS’ 

Son of the sleepless ’ melancholy star ’ 

\Vhose tearful beam glOT\s tremulously far 
1 hat show St the darkness thou canst not dispel 
How like art thou to Joj remembered well ’ 

So gleams the past, the light of other days 
Which shines but warms not with its powerless rays 
A night beam Sorrow watcheth to behold 
Distinct but distant — clear — but oh how cold 


WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS IHOU 
DEEM ST I r TO BE 


Were my bosom as false as thou deem st it to be 
I need not have wandered from far Galilee 
It was but abjuring my creed to efface 
1 he curse which thou say^st, is the enme of my race 

II 

If the bad never triumph then God is with thee I 
If the slave only sin — thou art spotless and free ' 

If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on high 
Lwe on in thy faith— but in mine 1 will die 

III 

I have lost for that faith more than thou canst bestow 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know 
In his hand is my heart and my hope — and in thme 
The land and the life which for him I resign 

Seaham 1815 
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HEROD’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE ^ 

I. 

Oh, Mariamne ' no\\ for thee 
The heart foi which thou bled’st is bleeding , 
Revenge is lost in Agony ' 

And wild Remorse to rage succeeding " 

Oh, Mariamne > v here art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading 
Ah ' could’st thou thou v ould’st pardon now , 
Though Heaven weie to my prayer unheeding 

II 

And IS she dead ? — and did the> dare 
Obey my Frenzy’s jealous raving? " 

My Wrath but doomed my own despair 
The sivord that smote her ’s o’er me w aving. — 
But thou art cold, my murdered Love ' 

And this dark heart is vainly craving ' 

1 A 7 id what was ■} age ts agony — [y)/.? t.>asui] 

Revenge ts turned — [^T/^ ] 
n And deep Remo) St — [■^^■^■S ’3 

ui And what am I thy iynant pleading — [il /5 erased ] 

IV Thou art not dead — they could not dare 

Obey my jealous Fraizy's tavmg — [yJ/ 3 ’ ] 

Y But yet tn death my soul enslaving — [iI/6' eiased ] 

I [Manamne, the wife of Herod the Great, falling under the 
suspicion of infidelity, was put to death b) his order Ever after, 
Herod was haunted by the image of the murdered Manamne, until 
disorder of the mind brought on disorder of body, uhich led to tem- 
porary derangement See History of the fiws, bj H H Milinan, 
1878, pp 236, 237 See, too, Voltaire’s drama, Mai lamne, passim 
Nathan, wishing “ to be favoured with so many lines pathetic, 
some playful, others martial, etc one evening unfortu- 

nately (while absorbed for a moment in worldly affairs) requested so 
many dull hues — meaning ” Bjron instantly caught at the 
expression, and exclaimed, “ Well, Nathan I you have at length set 
me an easy task," and before parting presented him with “these 
beautifully pathetic lines, saying, ‘Here, Nathan, I think )OU uill 
find these dull enough ’ ” — Fugitive Pieces, 1829, p 51 ] 



THE DESTRUCTIO'I OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS 4OI 

For he ^sho soirs alone above 
And leaves my soul unworthy saving 

HI 

She s gone, who shared my diadem 
She sunk, w ith her my joj s entombing 
I swept that flower from Judahs stem 
^\Tiose leaves for me alone w ere blooming 
And mine s the guilt and mine the hell, 

This bosom s desolation dooming 
And I have earned those tortures well ' 

Which unconsumed are suU consuming I 

Jan 15 1815 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM BY TITUS 


Froji the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome '• 

I beheld thee oh Sion * when rendered to Rome 
Tvvas thy last sun went down and the flames of thy fall 
Flashed back on the list glance I gave to thy wall 

II 

I looked for thy temple — I looked for my home 
And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ' 

I beheld but the death fire that fed on thy fane 

And the fast fettered hands that made vengeance in vain 

I Oh I kceie tamtd t^f-Sl 

II that looks o er th} once hoi) dome — ] 

III 0 er tly once holy vail 

I beJ eld thee 0 Ston the day of thy fall — [MS erased ] 

IV And for at m fhetr mm erased ] 

VOL in 


3 D 
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HEBREW ^^EL0DIES 


III. 

On many an eve, the high spot whence I gaj'cd 
Had reflected the last beam of day as it bla/ied , 

While I stood on the height, and beheld the decline 
Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine 


IV. 

And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I marked not the tivihght beam melting away , 
Oh > would that the lightning had glared in its stead, 
And the thunderbolt burst on the Conqueror’s head > ' 


V. 

But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine wheie Jehovah disdained not to reign, 

And scattered and scorned as thy people may be, 

Our ivorship, oh Father ' is only for thee 

i8is 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT 
DOWN AND WEPT.^ 

I 

We sate doivn and wept by the wateis - 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

1 And the 1 id bolt — [il/S aased^ 

And the tlnindeibolt ci ashed — LI/.? ] 

1 [The following note, in Byron’s handwriting, is prefixed to the 
copy in Lady Byron’s handiiiiting — 

“Dear ICinnaird, — lahe only one of these marked i and 2 
[t e ‘By the Rivers,’ etc , and ‘By the Maters,’ vide p 404], as 
both are but different versions of the same thought — leave the 
choice to any important person you like 
, “Yours, 

“B ”] 

2 [Landor, m Ins “Dialogue between Southey and Person” 
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\\Tien our foe m the hue of his slaughters 
Made Salem s high places his prc> 

And Ye oh her desolate daughters ’ 

\\ ere scattered all weeping awa> 

II 

■\Vhilc sadlj we gazed on the n\ er 
IVhich rolled on in freedom below 
rhej demanded the song but oh ne\ er 
That triumph the Stranger shall know 1 * 
Ma) this right hand be withered for ever 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe 1 


III 

On the inllon that harp is suspended 
Oh Salem 1 its sound should be free “■ 

And the hour when th) gloncs were ended 
But left me that token of thee 
And neer shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the Spoiler by me 1 

yin IS 1813 


I Our mule harps Here iut!" cn lAe otHrv 
That grew by tfe stream of our foe 
And m sadness negaud on each hllmo 

That rolled on in freedom below — \MS erased J 
ji On the u lira) that harp st U ha ' s mi fell 

Oh Salem its sound Lasforthe — [hlS erased] 

[lyorls 1S46 1 69) attempted to throw ndicule on the opening 
lines of this Melody 

A prey in the hue of bis slaughters J This is lery pathetic 
but not more so than the thought it suggested to me i hich is 
plainer— 

Wc Sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Camu and thought of the day 
When damsel would how their red garters 
In their burry to scamper away ] 
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HEBREW MELODIES. 


“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON” 


I. 

In the valley of waters we wept on the day 
When the host of the Strangei made Salem his piey , 

And our heads on our bosoms all droopmgly la} , 

And oiu hearts weie so full of the land far awa} • 

II 

The song they demanded in vam it lay still 
In our souls as the wind that hath died on the hill 
They called for the harp — but our blood they shall spill 
Ere our right hands shall teach them one tone of their 
skill 


111 

All stnnglessly hung in the willow’s sad tree, 

As dead as her dead-leaf, those mute harps must be 
Oui hands may be fetteied — our tears still are free 
For 0111 God and our Glor}' and Sion, Oh Thee ’ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

I 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming m purple and gold , 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
■\Vhen the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee 


II. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen 



Till nr<:T>HTION or «i|SNA(HIVU }05 

I jIc ihc IciNct of lliL foti when \ Utmn In li lilown ‘ 
Hul hon on ihc morrow h) wjl! cr«l nnd ;rowTi. 

lit 

! or tin \ngcl of Dcilh »iT*crd lus win^> on ll l)hs 
And b ciihol n iIk. free of I* c foe nr In 
\nd Uic c)cn of the s1ccj>'rs waxed cJcndl) and dull 
\rd their licam bul one* nnd fo r\cr pren tlill 

It 

\nd i! ere bj Uic stctnl «ilh h t nO' nl nil wu* 

I’ul \hTO\ ,h w lV:c ro!Hi oj i’ ^ btvntU of hn ^mde 
\nd ihc form of bit patp'n, b) whiir c i tl r turf 
And coM as ibe »p at of the itv t Ik-j in^ t uf 

t 

\nd lb jc bt the i dtf d t o tet! n^d jm’c 
W nh ihc d^w on lut t* ow and tl r rut or hit i n I 
\nd ih<’ icn r ncfc all r lent— (he b nncrx alone — 

Hie lancet imhftct!— t* r tnmiivt i iMoTrn 

VI 

\nd the widotti of \thut aix land in then watl 
\nd Uic idols nru luokr m lb" trtnplc of Ibnl 
And ilic iniphl of ibe rmiilc in mo c b) ihcswoul 
Halil mdltd like rnon in ihc pbnex of ihc I^ord ’ 

*Nf3*n*3 /** t 1S15 

I /IttJ f/ Jt t in * Ijr f J ei tie fj H VS ] 

ij _<■//!/#/ if 

I I im tlftn- eniftt t it \ 1/7 I 

Iv ii/y 4 ■r' — — f t/y <ri;rt/ J 

r AnJ lktte% ts tf h a ! a tf f 'll « / 4/ 4 — J l/JT J 

I (Comiaie— 

A« learn In BUlonn «> ib I hn fell 
Thtlianm Wirt I y Mlcl re! I>raj-ton Ik I! tanxahii 

\nltt*uu»/n k i At ill 3S ) 



HEBREW MELODIES 


A SPIRIT PASSED BEFORE ME 

FROM JOB. 

I 

A SPIRIT passed before me I beheld 

The face of Immortality unveiled 

Deep Sleep came down on every eye save mine 

And theie it stood, — all formless — but divine 

Along my bones the cieeping flesh did quake , 

And as my damp hair stiffened, thus it spake 

11 

“ Is man more just than God ? Is man moic pure 
Than he who deems even Seiaphs insecure? 
Creatuies of clay vain dwellers in the dust ' 

The moth survives you, and are ye more just ? 
Things of a day ' you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light ' ” 



POEMS I8i4-i8i6 




POEMS 1814-1816 


FAREWEILt IF EVER FONDEST PRAYER 


Farewell • if ever fondest pn>er 
For other’s weal availed on high 
Mine will not all be lost m air 
But waft thy name bc>ond the sky 
fuere vain to speak — to weep— to sigh 
Oh ’ more than tears of blood can tell 
IVhen wrung from Guilts expiring e>e ^ 

Are m that word — Farewell ' — Farewell ' 

2 

These lips are mute these ejes are dry 
But in m) breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by 
The thought that ne er shall sleep again 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain 
Though Gnef and Passion there rebel 
I only know we loved in vam — 

I only feel — Farewell ’ — Farewell ’ 

[First putilisbed Certatr Second Edition 1814 } 
r [Compare 2 he Conatr Canto I stanza xv hn s 480-490 ] 
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POEMS 18T4-1816. 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

I 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss , 

Truly that hour foretold ’ 
Soriow to this 


The dew of the morning " 

Sunk chill on my bioi\ 

It felt like the warning 
Of w'hat I feel now 
Thy vows are all broken,’" 

And light IS thy fame 
I hear thy name spoken. 

And share in its shame 

o 

They name thee befoie me, 

A knell to mine ear , 

I Nt-vo may I behold 

Moment hie tins — ] 

II The damp of the mornt 7 ig 

Clnng chtll on my brozo — [MS ei ased ] 

III Thy vozu hath been broken — [MS ] 

IV lies hidden 
Oiti seci et of so? t ozv — 

And deep in my soul — 

But deed moi e forbidden. 

Our seci et lies hidden. 

But never f 01 got — [Ei asui es, stanza 3, MS ] 



LONE AND GOLD 
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A shudder comes o er me — 

Why wert thou so dear’ 

1 hey know not I knew thee 
Who knew thee too well — 

I ong long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell 

4 

In secret ue met — 

In silence I gnevc 
That thy heart could forget 
1 hj spint deceive 
If I should meet thee *■ 

After long >ears 
How should I greet thee ? — 

IVilh silence and tears 

[First published Pm/h j8i6 ] 


[LOVE AND GOLD*] 


I CANNOT talk of I ove to thee 

Though thou art young and free and fair ’ 

I // one should meet thee 
lI<ro si oitld tie greet thee! 

It ttlenee and tears — [ MS ] 

1 [From an autograph MS in the poaession of Mr Murray 
now for the first time printed 

The water mark of the paper on which a much tortured rough 
copy of these hues has hem scrawled is 1S09 but with this 
exception there is no hint as to the date of composition \n entry 
in the D ary for November 30 1813 in which Annabella (Miss 
Milbanke) i desenbed as an heiress a girl of twenty a peeress 
that is to be etc and a letter (Dyron to Miss Milbanke) dated 
November 29 1813 (see Letters 1898 ii 357 and 1899 m 407) 
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POCMS 1814-1816 


Theie is a spell Ihou dost not sec, 

Thai bids a genuine love despair 

2 

And yet that spell invites each youth, 

For thee to sigh, or seem to sigh , 

Makes falsehood wear the garb of trulb, 

And Truth itself appear a he 

3 

If ever Doubt a place possest 

In woman’s heart, ’tuere wise in thine 

Admit not Love into thy breast. 

Doubt others’ love, nor trust in mine 

4 

Peichance ’tis feigned, peichance sincere, 

But false 01 true thou canst not tell , 

So much hast thou from all to fear, 

In that unconquerable spell. 

5 

Of all the herd that thiong aromid, 

Thy simpering or thy sighing train. 

Come tell me who to thee is bound 
By Love’s or Plutus’ heavier chain 

6 

In some ’tis Nature, some ’tis Art 
That bids them worship at thy shiine , 

in which there is more than one allusion to her would-be suitors, 
“your thousand and one pretendants,” etc , suggest the idea that 
the hnes were addressed to his future wife, when he fiist made her 
acquaintance m 1812 or 1813 ] 



STANZAS FOR ilUSlC 




But thou deserv st a better heart 
Than the> or I can give for thine 

7 

For thee and such as thee behold 
Is Fortune painted truly — blind * 
^^'ho doomed thee to be bought or sold 
Has proved too bounteous to be kind 

3 

Each day some temptei^s crafty suit 
Would uoo thee to a loveless bed 
I see thee to the altar^s foot 
A decorated victim led 

9 

Adieu, dear maid ‘ I must not speak 
Whate er my secret thoughts may be 
Though thou art all that man can reck 
I dare not talk of Love to thee 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC* 


I SPEAK not I trace not I breathe not thy name ' 

There is gnef m the sound there is guilt m the fame 

I / iptak net — I breathe not — I a,rUe not that name — 

[AfS erased ] 

I [ Thou host asked tne for asong and I enclose you an expert 
ment which has co t me something more than trouble and is 
therefore less likely to be worth your taking any in your proposed 
setting Now if it be so thrmv it into the fire without fhrase — 
Letter to Moore May 4 1814 Leilas 1899 111 So] 
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But the tear which now bums on my cheek may imparl 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart 


2 ’ 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace, 

Were those hours — can their joy or their bitterness 
cease ? 

We repent, we abjure, we will break from our chain. 

We will part, m e will fly to — unite it again ' 

3 

Oh ' thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt ' " 
Forgive me, adored one ' — forsake, if thou wilt , 

But the heart which is thine shall expire iindebased 
And mat! shall not bieak it whatever f/io7i mayst '' 


4 

And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be ' 

And our days seem as swift, and oui moments more 
sweet, 

With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet 

I IFe have loved — and oh, still, my adoied one w Icroe t 
Oh the moment is past, lohen that Passion mi^ht cease — 

[MS erasid ] 

II The thought may he madness — the wi^h may he guilt — 

[ilAS" eiasedl 

I But I cannot 1 epent what we ne'ei can 1 ecall 
\ \ But the heai I which is thine would disdain to i uall — 

\ [iT/.S' ei ascd ] 

though I feel that thou mayst — [MS L e}ascd'\ 

V y <■ soul in its hitteiest moments shall he, 

Ana oui days min as swift — and our moments mot e sweet. 
With hee at my side, than the woi Id at my feet — ] 
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s' 

One sigh of thj sorro\i, one look of thj lo\e 
Shall turn me or fix shall reward or reprove 
And the heartless may wonder at all I resign — 
Thy lip shall reply not to them hut to mne 

May 4 1814. 

[First published Letters and Journals 1830 i 554] 


ADDRESS INTENDED TO BE RECITED AT 
THE CALEDONIAN MEETING^ 

Who hath not glowed above the page where Fame 
Hath fixed high Caledon s unconquered name , 

The mountain land which spumed the Roman chain 
And baffled back the fiery crested Dane 
Whose bright claymore and hardihood of hand 
No foe could tame — no tyrant could command ? 

That race is gone — but still their children breathe 
And Glory crowns them with redoubled wreath 

0 er Gael and Saxon mingling banners shine 

And England ' add their stubborn strength to thine 

i And th le ts that love eh I itU not fore^ 

T/cu h the prt e which I fay be £( rmtys uoe — 

nosed 

11 One tear of tly sorrow one smite erased ] 

1 [The Caledonian Meeting at which these lines were or 

were intended to be recited (see Lf p 254) was a meeting of 
subscribers to the Highland held annually in London in 

support of the [Royalj Caledonian Asyl tm for educating and sup 

f iorting children of soldiers sailors and marines natives of Scot 
and To soothe saj-s the compiler of the for 1814 p 4 
by the assurance that their odspnng will be reared in virtue and 
comfort the minds of those brave men through whose exposure to 
hardship and danger the independence of the Empire has been pre 
served 1 no less an act of sound poliqr than of gratitude J 
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POFMS 18x4-1816 


The blood xxhich flowed x\ith Wallace flows as free, 
But noxv ’lis only shed foi Fame and thee ' 

Oh ' pass not by the northern veteran’s claim, 

But gu e support — the w orld hath gn cn him fame > 

The humbler ranks, the lowly biave, who bled 
While cheerly following where the I^Iighty led ' 
Wio sleep beneath the undistinguished sod 
"Where happier comrades in their tnumph trod. 

To us bequeath ’tis all their fate allow s 
The sireless offspring and the lonely spouse 
She on high Albyn’s dusky hills ma} raise 
The tearful eye m melancholy gaze, 

Or view, w'hile shadow-y auguries disclose 
The Highland Seer’s anticipated woes, 

The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
Dim in the cloud, 01 darkling m the storm , - 
"l^Tiile sad, she chaunts the solitary song. 

The soft lament foi him who tames long 
For him, w'hose distant relics x ainly crave 
The Coronach's w'lld lequiem to the brave ' 


’Tis Heaven — not man — must charm away the w'oe, 
I^Tnch bursts when Nature’s feelings new ly flow' , 

1 [As an instance of Scottish gallantry in the Peninsular War it is 
sufficient to cite the following list of “casualties" at the battle of 
Vittona, June 21, 1813 “The battalion [the seventy-first Highland 
Light Infantry] suffered very severely, having had i field officer, 

1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 6 sergeants, i bugler, and 78 rank and file 
killed , I field officer, 3 captains, 7 lieutenants, 13 sergeants, 

2 buglers, and 255 rank and file were wounded ” — Hxstoncal Acord 
of tlie 'jlst Highland Light Infantiy, by Lieut Henry J T Hild- 
yard, 1876, p 91 ] 

2 [Compare Tanoia, bk vn , “The king took his deathful 

spear, and struck the deeply-sounding shield Ghosts fled on 

every side, and rolled their gathered forms on the wind — Thrice 
from the wanding vale arose the voices of death ” — Works of Ossian, 
1765, 11 160 ] 
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Yet Tenderness and Time ma> rob the tear 
Of half Us bitterness for one so dear , 

A Nation s gratitude perchance maj spread 
\ thornless pillow for the widowed head 
Maj lighten i\cU her hearts maternal care 
And wean from Penur) the soldiers heir 
Or deem to living ar worn Valour just ^ 

Each wounded remnant — Albion s cherished trust — 
^Varm his decline with those endearing rajs 
Whose bounteous sunshine jet may gild his dajs — 

So shall that Country — while he sinks to rest — 

His hand hath fought for — by his heart be blest 1 

Afaj 1S14. 

(First published Lett rt and Journah 1830 1 559} 


ELFGIAC STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF SIR 
PETER PARKER, BART 


1 HERE IS a tear for all that die ® 

A mourner 0 cr the humblest grase 
But nations sw ell the funeral cr) 

And Tnumph weeps above the brase 

I [The la t SIX lines are pnntcd from the MS ] 

[Sir P Parker fell in August 1814 m bis twciitj ninth year 
whilst lending a party from his shin the Menelaus at the storming 
of the American camp near Baltimore lie wa Byrons first 
cousin (hi father Christopher Parker (1761-lSot) married Ch r 
lotte Augusta, daughter of Admiral the Hon John Byron) but 
they had never met since boyhood (See letter to Moore LcUts 
1899 111 150 see too Letters 16 ote l) The stanzas were 
included m Uebtea) MeloJ es 1815 and in the Ninth Edition of 
Chide Harold :8l8] 

3 [Compare Tasso s sonnet — 

Questa Tomba non e che non morto etc 

Rtme Erotehe Parte Seconds No 38 OLerc dt 

Torquato Tasso Venice 1736 vi 169] 
2 E 
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2 

For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent 
In vain their bones unburied he, 

All earth becomes their monument • 

3 

A tomb IS theirs on every page, 

An epitaph on ever)' tongue 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong 

4 

For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hushed, then name the only sound , 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round 

5 

A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes, 

Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
^Vho would not die the death they chose ? 

6 

And, gallant Parker ’ thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be , 

And early valour, glowing, find 
A model m thy memory 

7 

But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell , 

And shuddermg hear of victory, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell 
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8 

^Vhere shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

^Vhen cease to hear thy cherished name ? 

Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 

\Vhile Griefs full heart is fed by Fame 

9 

Alas ’ for them though not for thee 
They cannot choose but weep the more 
Deep for the dead the grief must be 
\Vho ne er gave cause to mourn before 

Ocioler 7 1814 

[First published Morning Chronicle October 7 1814! 


JULIAN [A FRAGMENT}* 

1 

The Night came on the Waters — all was rest 
On Earth — but Rage on Oceans troubled Heart 
The Waves arose and rolled beneath the blast 
The Sailors gazed upon their shivered Mast 
In that dark Hour a long loud gathered cry 
From out the billows pierced the sable sky, 

And borne 0 er breakers reached the craggy shore — 
The Sea roars on — that Cry is heard no more 

2 

There is no vestige in the Dawning light 
Of those that shrieked thro shadows of the Night 
The Bark — the Crew — the very Wreck is gone 
Marred — mutilated — traceless — all save one 

1 [From an autograph MS in the possession of Mr Murray 
now for the first time printed ] 
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In him there still is Life, the Wave that dashed 
On shore the plank to which his form was lashed, 
Returned unheeding of its helpless Prey 
The lone survnvor of that Yesterday 
The one of Many whom the withering Gale 
Hath left unpunished to record their Tale. 

But who shall hear it ? on that barren Sand 
None comes to stietch the hospitable hand 
That shore reveals no prmt of human foot, 

Nor e’en the pawing of the wilder Brute , 

And niggard vegetation will not smile. 

All sunless on that solitary Isle. 

3 

The naked Stranger rose, and wrung his hair, 

And that first moment passed in silent prayer. 

Alas ' the sound he sunk into Despair 

He was on Earth but what was Earth to him. 

Houseless and homeless bare both breast and limb 

Cut off from all but Memory he curst 

His fate his folly but himself the worst 

■\\Tiat vas his hope? he looked upon the Wave 

Despite — of all it still may be his Grave i 


4 - 

He rose and with a feeble effort shaped 
His course unto the billows late escaped 
But V eakness conquered — sv am his diz^y glance. 
And down to Earth he sunk m silent trance 
Hov long his senses bore its chilling chain, 

He knew not but, recalled to Life again, 

A stranger stood beside his shuenng form 
And what was he? had he too scaped the stoiui? 
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5 

He raised >outig Julian Is thj Cup so full 
‘ Of bitterness — thy Hope — Ih) heart so dull 
That thou shouldst from Thee dash the Draught of I ife 
‘ So late escaped the elemental strife ! 

Rise — tho these shores few aids to I ifc suppl> 

I^ok upon me and know thou shall not die 
Tliou gazest m mute wonder — more ma) he 
Thy man el trhen thou knoncst nunc and me. 

But come — The bark that licars us hence shall fmd 
Her Haven soon despite the warning \\ md 

6 

He raised )Oung Julian from the sand, and such 
Strange power of healing dwelt within the touch 
That his weak limbs grew light with freshened Power 
As he had slept not fimtcd m tJiat hour 
And rrokc from Slumber— as the Birds awake 
Recalled at morning from the branched brake 
\STien the da> s promise heralds early Spnng 
/ind Heaven unfolded woos their soaring wing 
So Julian felt and gazed upon his Guide 
With honest Wonder what might next betide 

Dec I 


TO BEI^HA7ZAR 


BrLSHAZZAR I from the banquet turn 
Nor m th> sensual fulness fall 

1 1 

The red I ght glrvt the naiml Jlerit 
Arw/ttd (he ro) at hall 
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Behold I while yet before thee bum 
The graven words, the glowing wall,’ 
Many a despot men miscall 

Crowned and anointed from on high , 

But thou, the weakest, worst of all 
Is it not written, thou must die ^ " 

2 

Go > dash the roses from thy brow 

Grey hairs but poorly wieathe with them , 
Youth’s garlands misbecome thee now, 

More than thy very diadem,’" 

Where thou hast tarnished every gem — 
Then throw the worthless bauble by, 
Which, i\oin by thee, ev’n slaves contemn , 
And learn like better men to die ' 


o 

Oh I eaily 111 the balance weighed. 

And ever light of woid and worth, , 
Whose soul expired ere youth decayed, 

And left thee but a mass of eaith 

who, on ea^th, dme mm the vwth 
Of that high festival ? 

The fi ophet dares — befoie thee gloivs — 
Belshazzar 1 ise, noi dare despise 
The w) iting on the wall > 

2 

Thy vice might laise th' avenging steel. 

Thy meanness shield thee fiom the hlmo — 
And they who loathe thee pi oudly feel — [MS ] 

I The wot ds of God along the wall — [MS erased ] 
The W 07 d of God — the gi aven wall — [MS ] 

II Behold a t wiiiten — [MS} 

in thy sullied diadem — [MS ] 
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To see thee mo\es the scomer’s mirth 
But tears in Hope s averted eye 
Lament that even thou hadst birth — 

Unfit to govern live or die 

Fibntary 12 1815 
{Fust published 1831 ] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC ^ 


O Lachrymaram fons teuero sactos 
Ducentmm oitus ex ammo quater 
Felix 1 in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore ic pia Nympha sensu 

Gray s Pomata 

[Motto to The Tear Poctual W orkt 1898 1 49] 

1 

There s not a jo> the world can give like that it takes 
away, 

\Vhen the glow of early thought declines m Feeling s dull 
decay 

Tis not on Youths smooth cheek the blush alone which 
fades so fast ' 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone ere Youth itself be 
past 

1 Tu not the blush alone that fades fsom Beauty s cheek — [/1/3’ ] 

I [Byron gave these verses to Moore for Mr Power of the 
Strand who published them with music by Sir John Stevenson 
I feel merry enough he wrote March 2 to send you a sad 
song And again March 8 1815 An event — the death of poor 

Dorset*— and the recollection of w^t I once felt and ought to have 
felt now but could not — set me pondenng and 6nally into the 
tram of thought which you have in your hands A year later 
in another letter to Moore he says I pique myself on these Imes 
as being the truest though the most melancholy I ever wrote 
(March 8 1816 )— Zr//rrr 1899 m 181 183 274] 
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2 

Then the few w'hose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of evcess 

The magnet of their course is gone, 01 only points in 
vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail shall never stretch 
again 


o 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like Death itself 
I comes down , 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its 
own , 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye ma) sparkle still, ’tis where the ice 
appears 


4 

Though w It ma> flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 
the hi east. 

Through midnight hours that yield no more then former 
hope of rest , 

’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret wreath,' ^ 

All gieen and wildly fresh w’lthout, but worn and giey 
beneath 


1 As 7 Z/J’ o'er the rnoiildeiing wall that heavily hath crept — [MS ] 

I [Compare — 

“ And oft we see gaj iv}’s wreath 

The tree with brilliant bloom o’erspread, 

When, part its leaves and gaze beneath, 

We find the hidden tree is dead ’’ 

“ lo Anna,” The IVainoAs Relunt, etc , by 

Mrs Opie, 1808, p 144 ] 



OV THE DEATH OF THE DUKF OF DORSET 4 3 


5 

Oh, could I feel as I ha\e felt, — or be what I ha^e been 

Or weep as I could once ha\e wept oer manj a vanished 
scene 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet all brackish 
though they be 

So midst the withered waste of lift, those tears w ould flow 
to me 

March 181 5 
(First pubhshe 1 Paems 1816 1 


0^ THE DEATH OF THE DUKF OF DORSET* 


I iiFARD thv fate without a tear 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh 
And yet thou wast surpassing dear 
Too loved of all to die 
I know not what hath seared my eje — 
Its tears refuse to start 
But every drop it bids me drj 
Falls dreary on my heart 


Yes dull and heavj one by one 
They sink and turn to care 


I [From an autograph MS in th« po£>es!>ion of Mr Murray 
now for the first lime pnntetl The NiS is headed m pencil 
L nes wntten on the Death of the Duke of Dorset a College 
Friend of Lor 1 B}Ton s who was killed by a fall from his horse 
^ hile hunt ng It is endorsed Bought of Markham Thorpe 
August 29 1844 (For Duke of Dorset set Poet cat IVbrks 1898 
I 194 note 2 \aA tetters iSgg m iSi note i )] 
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Oh ' for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
In strife with the storm, when their battles w ere won — 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted 
Had still soared with ejes fixed on Victory’s sun ' ' 


o 

Farew’ell to thee, France ' — but when Liberty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then, 

The Violet still grow’s in the depth of thy \ alleys . 
Though withered, thy tear will unfold it again 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice 
There aie links which must break in the chain that has 
bound us, 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice ' 

7 “b' 2 S» 1815 London 
[Fuit published, Lxamtrtcr, July 30, 1S15 ] 


FROM THE FRENCH.^ 


Musi thou go, my glorious Chief, 
Severed from thy faithful few ? 


1 O/i for the thonsavds of Those who havt, fenshed 
By elements blasted, mivanqinshed by man — 

Theti the hope which till iio 7 v I have, feai hssly che> ished. 
Had waved o'ei thine eagles tn Victoifs van — ] 

I [“All wept, but particuHily Sivarj, and a Polish officer who 
had been exalted from the ranks by Buonaparte He clung to his 
master’s knees , wrote a letter to Lord Keith, entreating permission 
to accompany him, even in the most menial capacity, w hich could 
not be admitted ” — Pnvate Lcttei fiom Biiissels ] 
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"Who can tell thy ^amor’s grief 
Maddening oer thit long adieu ?*■ 
Woman s lo\e and 1 nendship s zeal 
Dear as both ha\e been to me — ' 
What are they to all 1 feel 
^Vlth a soldier's faith for thee ? 


n 

Idol of the soldier s soul ’ 

Tirst m fight but mightiest now/ 
Manj could a world control , 

Thee alone no doom can bo\i 
By thy side for yean, I dared 
Death and envied those who fell 
^^llen their dying shout was heard 
Blessing him they served so w ell * 

HI 

Would that I were cold with those 
Since this hour I live to see , 
When the doubts of coward foes 
Scarce dare trust a man with thee 
Dreading each should set thee free 1 
Oh ’ although in dungeons pent 


I // at mute ad m — [ MS ] 

II Dear as they hate seemed la me — [ IAS’ ] 

III 1 1 the faith I pledged to thee — 

IN Glory lightened from thy soul 

Never did I grieve till neru — [ MS ] 

N When fie hearts of enard foes — [^AS" ] 

I [ AtyVaterlooonemanwasseen Nvhose left arm was shattered 
by a cannon ball, to wrench it off with the other and throwing it 
np m the air ^claimed to his comrades Vive 1 Ernperenr lasqu 
4 la mart 1 There were many other instances of the IiKe this yon 
may however depend on as true — Private Letter from Brussels \ 
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All their chains were light to me, 
Gazing on thy soul unbent 


IV. 

Would the sycophants of him 
Now so deaf to duty’s prayer,’ 

Were his borro^^ed glories dim, 

In his native darkness share ? 

Were that ^\orId this hour his o\m, 

All thou calmly dost resign. 

Could he purchase with that throne 
Hearts like those w’hich still are thine ? ’’ 

V. 

My Chief, my King, my Friend, adieu ' 

Never did I droop before , 

Never to my Sovereign sue, 

As his foes I now implore 
All I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave , 

Sharing by the hero’s side 

His fall — ^his exile and his grave 

[Firsl published, Poans, iSi 6 ] 


I io F) icudshtfs pi ayer — ] 

II 'Tiuottld not gather loutid his thione 

Half the heat ts that still are ihme — ] 

III Let me but pai take his doom. 

Be it exile oi the g? ave 
or. All I ask is io abide 

All the penis he must bi ave. 

All my hope was to divide — [il/.S' ] 
or, Let me still pai take his gloom. 

Late his soldiet, now his slave — 

Gi ant me but to shai e the gloom 
Of his exile or his grave — ] 
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ODE FROM THE FRENCH* 

I 

We do not curse thcc, Waterloo ! 

Though Freedom s blood thy plain bedew , 
There as shed, but is not sunk — 

Rising from each gorj trunk, 

Like the vater spout from ocean 
With a strong and g^o^^ mg motion — 

It soars and mingles m the air 
^Vith that of lost B<Jdo>brL — ’ 

With that of him whose honoured grave 
Contains Uie bravest of the brave 
A crimson cloud it spreads and glows 
But shall return to whence it rose 
When tis full twill burst asunder— 

Never yet was heard such thunder 

As then shall shake the world with wonder — 

Never >ct was seen such lightning 

^s o cr heaven shall then be bright ning ' 

1 ITbcse lines aze »td to hnsc lx%n done into English verse by 
R S — P L r R Master of the Royal Spanish Inqn etc 
etc — Mont! g Chro tele March 15 1816 *The French base 
their Pcenis and OJes on the famous Battle of Waterloo as ivell as 
ourselves Ivay they seem to glory in the battle as die source of 
great events to come We have received the following poetical 
version of a poem the original of which is circulating m Pans and 
which IS ascribed {we know not with what justice) to the Muse of 
M de Chateaubriand If so itmaybcinferred thatmthepoetseyea 
new change is at hand and he wishes to prove his secret indulgence 
of old pnnciples by reference to this effusion — Note ibid ] 

2 [Charles Angclique Francois Iluchet Comte de La Bedoyere 
bom 1786 was m the retreat from Moscow and in 1813 distinguishetl 
himself at the battles of LuUcn and Bautcen On the return of 
Napoleon from Elba he was the first to bring him a regiment He 
s as promoted and raised to the peerage hut being found in Pans 
after its occupation by the Allied army he was tried by a court 
martial and suffered death August 15 1015 ] 
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Like the Wormwood Star foretold 
By the sainted Seer of old, 

Show’nng doM n a fiery flood, 

Turning rivers into blood ' 

II 

The Chief has fallen, but not by }ou, 
Vanquishers of Waterloo ' 

When the soldier citwen 
Swajed not o’er his fellov-mcn — 

Sa%e in deeds that led them on 
VTierc Glory smiled on Freedom’s son 

• Who, of all the despots banded. 

With that youthful chief competed ? 

Who could boast o’er France defeated. 

Till lone T)ranny commanded^ 

Till, goaded b} Ambition’s sting, 

The Hero smik into the King ^ 

Then he fell so perish all, 

Who would men by man enthral ' 

III 

And thou, too, of the snow-v Into plume > 

VTiose realm lefused thee ev’n a tomb - 

1 See Chap mu V 7, etc “ The first angel sounded, and 
there folloT;\ed Inil and fire mingled ^Mth blood,” etc V 8, “And 
the second angel sounded, and as it a^tre a great mountain burning 
with fire ■i^as cast into the sea and the third part of the sea became 
blood,” etc V lo, “And the third angel sounded, and there fell 
a great star from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it fell 
upon the third part of the nvers, and upon the fountains of waters ” 
V II, “And the name of the star is called JVo> mwood and the tliird 
part of the waters became wo/m-wood , and manj men died of the 
waters, because they were made bitter ” 

2 Murat’s remains are said to have been torn from the grave and 
burnt [“ Poor dear Murat, what an end ' His white plume 
used to be a rallying point in battle, like Heniy' the Fourth’s He 
refused a confessor and a bandage , so would neither suffer his soul 
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Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o er hosts of hirelings bleeding 
Than sold thjself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name 
Such as he of Naples nears 
^Vho thy blood bought title bears 
Little didst thou deem when dashing 
On thy war horse throi^h the ranks 
Like a stream which burst its banks 
^Vhlle helmets cleft and sabres clashmg 
Shone and shivered fast around thee — 

Of the fate at last which found thee 
Was that haughtj plume laid low 
By a slave s dishonest blow ? 

Once — as the Moon sways oer the tide 
It rolled in air the warrior’s guide 
Through the smoke created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight 
The soldier raised his seeking ej e 
To catch that crest s ascendancy — 

And as it onward rolling rose 
So moved his heart upon our foes 
There where deaths bnef pang was quickest 
And the battle s wreck lay thickest 
Strewed beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle s burning crest — 

(There with thunder clouds to fan her 
IV/io could then her wing arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast >) 

^Vhlle the broken Ime enlargmg 
Pell or fled along the plain 

or bodj to be bandaged — Letter to Moore November 4 1815 
Letters 1899 11 245 See loo for Joachim Murat (born 1771) 
proclaimed King of Naples and the Irvo Siahei \ugust 180S 
th d note 1 ] 
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There be sure was Murat chargmg ' 

There he ne’er shall charge again < 

IV 

O’er glories gone the invaders march, 

Weeps Triumph o’er each levelled arch — 

But let Freedom rejoice, 

With her heart in her voice , 

But, hei hand on her sword. 

Doubly shall she be adored , 

France hath twice too well been taught 
The “ moral lesson ” ^ dearly bought 
Her safety sits not on a throne, 

With Capet or Napoleon ' 

But in equal rights and laws. 

Hearts and hands in one great cause 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heaven. 

With their breath, and from their birth. 

Though guilt would sweep it from the earth , 

With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattermg nations’ wealth like sand , 

Pouring nations’ blood like water, 

In imperial seas of slaughter ' 

V 

But the heart and the mind. 

And the voice of mankind. 

Shall arise in communion — 

And who shall resist that proud union ? 

The time is past when swords subdued 
Man may die — the soul’s renewed 

I [“ Write, Britain, write the moral lesson down ” 

Scott’s Field of Waterloo, Conclusion, stanza vi line 3 ] 
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Even m this low world of care 
Freedom ne er shall want an heir 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spint — 

^Vhen once more her hosts assemble 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble — 

Smile they at this idle threat ? 

Crimson teats will follow yet ' 

[First published Atom ng ChrontcU March 15 1816] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


There be none of Beauty s daughters 
With a magic like thee 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me 
When as if its sound were causing 
The charmed Ocean s pausing 
The waves he still and gleaming 
And the lulled ivinds seem dreaming 

I [ Talking of politics as Caleb Quotem says pray look at the 
conclusion of my Ode on Waterloo written in the year 1815 and 
comparing it with the Duke de Beni s catastrophe in 1S20 tell me 
if I have not as good a right to the character of Vatet in both 
senses of the word as Fitzgerald and Coleridge ’ — 

Cnmson tears will follow yet 
and have not they ? —Letter to Murray April 24 1820 
In the Preface to The Tyranfs Downfall etc 18:4 W L 
Fitzgerald (see English Bards etc line i Poet cal If oris 1898 
1 297 note 3) beg leave to refer his reader to the dates of his 
Napoleonics to prove his legitimate title to the prophetical 
meaning of Votes {Cent Mag July 1814 vol Ixxxiv p 58) 
Coleridg claimed to have foretold the restoration of the Bourbons 
(see Btographta L terana cap x ) ] 
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And the midnight Moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep , 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 

As an infant’s asleep 
SoAhe spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee , 

Widi a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean 

March 28 [1S16] 
[First published, Poems, 1816 ] 

ON THE STAR OF “THE LEGION OF 
HONOUR ” ^ 

[from the french ] 

1 

Star of the brave > vhose beam hath shed 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead 
Thou radiant and adored deceit ' 

“Which millions rushed in arms to greet, 

Wild meteor of immortal birth ' 

Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ^ 

2 

Souls of slain heroes formed thy rays , 

Eternity flashed through thy blaze , 

The music of thy martial sphere 

Was fame on high and honour here , 

1 [“The Friend who favoured us with the following lines, the 
poetical spirit of which wants no trumpet of ours, is aware that the) 
imply more than an impartial observer of the late period might feel, 
and are wntten rather as by Frenchman than Englishman , — but cer- 
tainly, neither he nor any lover of liberty can help feeling and 
regretting that in the latter time, at any rate, the byuibol he speaks 
of was once more comparatively identified with the cause of Free- 
dom ” — Examiner, April 7, 1816 ] 



0^ THE STAR OF “THE LEGION OF HONOUR 

And th> light broke on human e> es 
Like a Volcano of the skies 

3 

I ike la\a rolled thy stream of blood 
\nd sii ept doivn empires with its flood 
Larth rocked beneath thee to her base 
As thou didst lighten through all space 
And the shorn Sun grew dim m air 
And set while thou wert dwelling there 

4 

Before thee rose and with thee grew 
A rainbow of tht lo\ehest hue 
Of three bnght colours * each divine 
And fit for that celestial sign 
For Freedom s hand had blended them 
Like tints in an immortal gem 

5 

One tint was of the sunbeams d>es , 
One tht blue depth of Seraph s e> es 
One the pure Spirits veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light 
The three so mingled did beseem 
T he te’vture of a heavenl) dream 

6 

Star of the brave ' th) ra) is pale 
And darkness must again prevail ' 

But oh thou Rainbow of the free i 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee 
"When thy bnght promise fades aw a) 

Our life is but a load of clay 


1 1 he tricolor 
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7. 


And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ^ 

For beautiful in death are they 
■\Vho proudly fall in her an ay , 

And soon, oh, Goddess ' may we be 
For evermore with them or thee ' 


[First published, Examiner , 


April 7, 18} 16 ] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I 

They say that Hope is happiness , 

But genuine Love must prize the past. 

And Memory wakes the thoughts that bles 
They rose the first they set the last , 

II 

And all that Memory loves the most 
Was once our only Hope to be, 

And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into Memoiy 

III 

Alas I it is delusion all 

The future cheats us from afar, 

Noi can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 

[First published, Fugitive Pieces, 1829 ] 



THE SIEGE OF CORINTH 

Guns TrutDpets Bluodeibusses Drums and Thunder 

Pope Sai 1 26 ’ 

1 [ With Gun Drum Trumpet Blunderbuss and Thunder ] 




INTRODUCTION TO THL SILGL OF COKI^TH 


I\ 1 note to the Ad\ crtiscmcnl to the ^te c pJ Corinth 
( uU poit p 447) BjTon puts u on record that dunng the 
^cars 1809-10 he hncl crossed the Isthmus of Connth eight 
times and in a letter to hts mother dated I atras July 30 
1810 he alludes to a recent \isit lo the town of Corinth in 
company '\ith his fnend Lord Sligo (See too bis letter to 
Colcndgc dated October 7 1813 Letters 1899 m 8) 
It IS probable that he rctisited Corinth more than once m 
the autumn of 1810 and we may infer that just as the 
place and Us surroundings— the temple with its two or 
three columns "(line 497) andthcaacw across the bay from 
Aero Connth— arc sketched from memory so the story of 
the siege which took place m 1715 is based upon talcs and 
legends avhich were preseracd and repealed by the grand 
children of the besieged and were taken down from their 
lips There IS point and meaning m the apparently insigni 
ficant line (sianta xxt\ line 763) We lia\e heard the 
hearers say (see an int 1 p 483) which is slipped into 
the description of the final catastrophe U bears witness 
to the fact that the Stes;t of Connth is not a poetical capan 
Sion of a chapter in history but a heightened reminisccnct 
of local tradition 

History has indeed aery IiUlt, lo say on tin. subject 
The anonyanous CompUat History of the i urks (London 
1719) v/hich Byaon quotes as an authority is meagre and 
inaccurate Hammer I uij stall {tfistoire de VFntpire Olio 
man, 1839 *ui 69) who gives as his authorities Girolamo 
Ferrari and Raschid dismisses the siege in a few lines and 
It was not till the publication of Finlay s History of Greece 
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(vol V, A D 1453-1821), in 1856, that the facts were known 
or reported Finlay’s new’ly discovered authority was a then 
unpublished MS of a journal kept by Benjamin Brue, a con- 
nection of Voltaire’s, who accompanied the Grand Vizier, 
Ah Cumurgi, as his interpreter, on the expedition into the 
Morea According to Brue {yout nal di la Cavtpagne 
en 1715 Pans, 1870, p 18), the siege began on June 28, 
1715 A peremptory'^ demand on the part of the Grand 
Vizier to surrender aE discretion w'as answered by the Vene- 
tian proveditor-general, Giacomo Minetto, with calm but 
assured defiance (“Your menaces are useless, for we are pre- 
pared to resist all your attacks, and, with confidence in the 
assistance of God, w-e ivill preserve this fortress to the most 
serene Republic God is with us”) Nevertheless, the Turks 
made good their threat, and on the 2nd of July the for- 
tress capitulated On the following day' at noon, whilst a 
party of Janissaries, contrary to order, were looting and pil- 
laging in all directions, the fortress w’as seen to be enveloped 
in smoke How or w'hy the explosion happened w'as never 
discovered, but the result was that some of the pillaging 
Janissaries perished, and that others, to a\ enge their death, 
which they attributed to Venetian treachery, put the garrison 
to the sword It w'as believed at the time that Minetto was 
among the slain , but, as Brue afterwards discovered, he was 
secretly conveyed to Smyrna, and ultimately ransomed by 
the Dutch Consul 

The late Professoi Kolbing {Stege of Co}tnth, 1893, p 
xxvii ), m commenting on the sources of the poem, suggests, 
under reserve, that Byron may have derived the incident 
of Minetto’s self-immolation from an historic source the 
siege of Zsigetvar, in 1566, when a multitude of Turks 
perished from the explosion of a powder magazine w'hich 
had been fired at the cost of his own life by the Hungarian 
commander Zrini 

It IS, at least, equally probable that local patnotism was, in 
the first instance, responsible for the poetic colouring, and 
that Byron supplemented the meagre and uninteresting his- 
tone details which were at his disposal by “ intimate know - 
ledge ” of the Corinthian version of the siege (See Memotis 
of the Life and Wettings of the Right Hon Loi d Byian, 
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London i8 •’,p ■axAMemotrs of tht Life and Writings 
of Lord Byrottyh) George Clinton London 1825 p "*84) 

It has been generally held that the Siege of Corinth was 
written m the second half of 1815 (Kolbmi, s ^tege of Corinth 
p vii) ‘It appears says John Wright {Works 1832 
X 100) by the original MS , to have been begun m July 
1815 and Moore p 307; who probably relied on the 
same authority speaks of both the Siege of Connth and 
Parisina having been produced but a*sbort time before the 
Separation (i e spring 1816) Some words which Medwin 
{Conversations 1824 p 55) puts into Byron's mouth point to 
the same conclusion Byrons own testimony, which is com 
pletely borne out by the MS itself (dated J*' [1 e January 
not JulyJ 31, 1813) is in direct conflict wth these statements 
In a note to stanza xix lines 5'*i-532 {vide post, pp 471-473) 
he affirms that it was not till after these hues were ivntten 
that he heard that wild and singularly original and beautiful 
poem {(^hrtstabel} recited and m a letter to b T Coleridge 
dated October *'7 1815 {Letters 1899 iii 8) he 15 careful 
to explain that the enclosed extract from an unpublished 
poem (; e stanza xix lines 521-53.) was witten before 
(not seeing your Christabelte [«f] for that you know I never 
did till this day) but before I heard Mr S[cott] repeat it 
which he did m June last and this thing was begun m 
January, and more than half written before the Summer 
The question of plagiarism will be discussed m an addendum 
to Byron s note on the lines m question but subject to the 
correction that it was probably at the end of May (see 
Lockharts Memoir of the Life of Sir W Scott 1871 pp 
311-313)1 not m June that Scott recited Christabel for 
Byrons benefit the date of the composition of the poem 
must be determined b) the evidence of the author himself 
The cop) of the MS of the Siege of Corinth was sent to 
Murray at the beginning (probably on the and the date of 
the copy) of November and was placed in Giffords hands 
about the same time (see letter to Murray November4 1815 
Letters 1899 iii 245 and Murrays undated letter on 
Gifford s great delight m the poem and his three critical 
remarks Memoir of John Alurray 1891 1 356) As with 
Lara, Byron began by insisting that the Siege should not be 
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published separately, but slipped into a fourth volume of the 
collected works, and once again (possibly when he had at 
last made up his mind to accept a thousand guineas for his 
own requuements, and not for other beneficiaries — Godwin, 
Coleridge, or Maturm) yielded to his publisher’s wishes and 
representations At any rate, the Siogc of Connth and 
Pa 7 tsma, which, sa>s Moore, “during the month of January’ 
and part of February were in the hands of the printers ” {.Life, 
p 300), were published in a single volume on February 7, 
1816 The greater reviews weie silent, but notices appeared 
m numerous penodicals , eg Xksz Monthly Review, Februaiy, 
1816, vol hxix p 196 , the Eclectic Revictv, March, 1816, 
N S vol V p 269 , the Euioftafi, Ma}, 1816, vol Ixxix p 
427 , the Lite} my Panoi mna, June, 1816, N S vol iv p 
418 , etc Many of these reviews took occasion to pick out 
and hold up to ridicule the illogical sentences, the gram- 
matical solecisms, and general imperfections of technique 
which marked and disfigured the Siege of Coiinth A 
passage in a letter which John Murray w’rote to his brother- 
publisher, William Blackw'ood {Annals of a Publishing 
House, 1897, 1 53), refers to these cavillings, and suggests 
both an apology and a retaliation — 

“Many who by ‘numbers judge a poets song’ are so 
stupid as not to see the powerful effect of the poems, which 
is the great object of poetry, because they can pick out fiftj 
careless or even bad lines The words may be carelessly 
put together , but this is secondary’ Many can write 
polished lines who will never reach the name of poet You 
see It is all poetically conceived in Lord B ’s mind ” 

In such wise did Murray’ bear testimony’ to Byron’s 
“ splendid and imperishable excellence, which covers all his 
offences and outweighs all his defects — the excellence of 
sincerity and strength ” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


‘The grand armj of the Turks (m 1715), under the 
Prime Vizier to open to themselves a way into the heart 
of the Morea and to form the siege of Napoli di 
Romania the most considerable place m all tliat country ' 
thought It best in the first place to attack Cormth upon 
which they made several storms The gamson being 
weakened and the governor seeing it was impossible to 
hold out such a place against so mighty a force thought 
It fit to beat a parley but while they w ere treating about 
the articles one of the magazines m the Turkish camp 

i Napoli di Rom n 1$ not now the most considerable place m 
the blorea but TiipoliUa where the Pacha resides and maintains 
his^ goTemment Napoli 1$ near Argos I visited all three in 
iSlO-il and to the course of joaroeying through the country 
from my first amvai m 1809 1 crossed the Isthmus eight times m 
my way from Attica to the Morea over the mountains or m the 
other direction -when passing from the Gulf of Athens to that of 
Lepanto Both the routes are picturesque and beautiful though 
very different that by sea has more sameness but the voyage 
being always within sight of land and often very near it presents 
jJttearA’JV TOftro .'ii? .•dawJ? .SiaUmif Jtfwip jAj* 

and the coast of the Continent 

[ Independently of the suitableness of such an event to the power 
of Lord Byron s genius, the Fall of Corinth afforded local attrac 
tions by the intimate knowledge which the poet had of the place 
and surrounding objects Thus furnished %vith that topograpmcal 
information which could not be well obtained from books and maps 
he was admirably qualified to depict the various operations and 
progress of the siege — Memoir of the Life and Wnhngt of the 
Right Honourable Lord Byron London 18 2 p 2 ] 
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wherein they had si\ hundred barrels of powder, blew up 
by accident, thereby six or seven hundred men were 
killed, which so enraged the infidels, that they would 
not grant any capitulation, but stormed the place with 
so much fury, that they took it, and put most of the 
garrison, with Signior Minotti, the governor, to the sword 
The rest, with Sigmor or Antonio Bembo, Proveditor 
Extraordinary, were made prisoners of war ” A Compleat 
Histoiy of the Twks [London, 1719], iii 151 


NOTE ON THE MS OF THE SIEGE OF CORINTH 

The original MS of the Stege of Corinth (now m the pos- 
session of Lord Glenesk) consists of sixteen folio and nine 
quarto sheets, and numbers fifty pages Sheets 1-4 are 
folios, sheets 5-10 are quartos, sheets 1 1-22 are folios, and 
sheets 23-25 are quartos 

To judge from the occasional and disconnected pagination, 
this MS consists of portions of two or more fair copies of a 
number of detached scraps wrritten at different times, together 
with two or three of the original scraps which had not been 
transcribed 

The water-mark of the folios is, w'lth one exception (No 8, 
1815), 1813 , and of the quartos, with one exception (No 8, 
1814), 1812 

Lord Glenesk’s MS is dated January 31, 1815 Lady 
Byron’s transcript, from which the Siege of Coiinth was 
printed, and which is in Mr Murray’s possession, is dated 
November 2, 1815 
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In the year since Jesus died for men ^ 

Eighteen hundred years and ten 
We were a gallant company 
Riding o er land and sailing o er sei 
Oh * but we went memly ! * 

We forded the river and clomb the high hill 
Never our steeds for a day stood still , 

I [The introductory lines 1-45 are not included m the copy of 
the poem in Lady £yron s hondwnting nor were they published m 
the First Edition On Christmas Day 1815 Byron enclosing this 
fragment to Murray says 1 send some lines written some time 
ago and mtended as an opemng to the S ege of Connth I had 
forgotten them and am not sure that they had not better be left 
out now — on that you and your Synod can determine They 
are headed in the hIS The Strangers Tale October *3rd 
First published in Letters and y<ntmals 1830 1 638 they were 
included among the Oeeastonal Poems in the edition of 1831 and 
first prefixed to the poem in the edition of 1832 ] 
s [The metrical rendering of the dale (miscalculated from the death 
instead of the birth of Christ) may be traced to the opening lines of 
an old ballad (Kolbing* Stege of Corttsth p 53) — 

Upon the sixteen bunder year 
Of God and fifty three 
From Chnst was bom that bought us dear 
As writings testifie etc 

See The Life and Age of Man {Bunts Selected Poems ed by 
J L Robertson 18S9 p 191) ] 

3 [Compare letter to H^gson July 16 1809 Hou meml> 
we lues that Iras ellers be 1 —Letters 1898 i 233] 

VOL 
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Whether we lay m the cave or the shed, 

Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed, 

Whether we couched in our rough capote,^ lo 

On the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 

Or stretched on the beach, or our saddles spread, 

As a pillow beneath the resting head. 

Fresh we woke upon the moriow 

All our thoughts and words had scope. 

We had health, and we had hope, 

Toil and travel, but no sorrow. 

We were of all tongues and creeds , 

Some were those who counted beads. 

Some of mosque, and some of church, 20 

And some, or I mis-say, of neither , 

Yet through the wide world might ye search, 

Nor find a mother crew nor blither 

But some are dead, and some are gone. 

And some are scattered and alone. 

And some are rebels on the hills ^ 

That look along Epirus’ valleys. 

Where Freedom still at moments rallies. 

And pays in blood Oppression’s ills , 

And some are m a far countree, 30 

And some all restlessly at home , 

But never more, oh ' never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam. 

1 [For “ capote,” compare Clnlde Harold, Canto II stanza In 

line 7, and Byron’s note (24 B ), Poetical Wojks, 1899, 11 132, 181 
Compare, too, letter to Mrs Byron, November 12, 1809 {Letters, 
1899, 1 253) “Two days ago I was nearly lost in a Turlash ship 
of war I wrapped myself up in my Albanian capote (an 

immense cloak), and lay down on deck to wait the worst ”] 

2 The last tidings recently heard of Dervish (one of the Amauts 
who followed me) state him to be in revolt upon the mountains, at 
the head of some of the bands common in that country in times of 
trouble 
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But those hard) ib>8 fie* cheent) 1* 

And when the) now fall drcanl), 

M) thoughts, like swallows skim llic mam * 

And bear m) spint back, again 
Over the earth and throtgh the air, 

\ wild bird and a wanderer 

Tis this that c^cr wnkes m) strain 40 

And oft loo oft, implores again 
The few who ma) endua m> b> * 

To follow me so fir a»ea) 

Stranger wjit thou follow now 

And sit With me on Acro-Connlh s brow ? 

I' 

Man) a >amshed j car and age 

And Tempests bri*aih nml Hatties n, c 

Halt swept otr Connlh , )tl she sLint’s 

A fortress formed to I rccdom s liands 

The Whirlwinds wnth the l-arthquakc s hock 50 

Haic left umouchetl her hoar) rock 

Fhe kc) stone of a hnd which still 

Iliough fall n looks proudi) on ilut bill 

The landmark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side 

As if their waters cliafcd to meet, 

Vet pause and croucli bcntith her feet 

I Pu — — n’V) 

It Tht kindljrffMtht my tiy 

III AfnrtyayrcranJmaHyatet;f—[\f^ C C //\ 

W A manrl/rf’n fitr V tlfrt hifiJt ~{^tS (7 J 
I {Compare Kinj^lcy > B eeanrr^ 

If I might but U; a sci-<Ioyc I 1 fl) aaoss ilic main— 

To the pleasant «Ic of Ascf lo looV. at U once again j 
- (The MS isdatciljr (January) it 1815 Iji ly Ilrron * cop) 
IS thtc<l Notember •* 1015] 
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But could the blood before her shed 
Since first Timolcon’s brother bled,^ 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fled, 60 

Arise from out the Earth w Inch drank 
The stream of Slaughtei as it sank, 

That sanguine Ocean uould o’erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below 
Oi could the bones of all the slam,' 

Who perished there, be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would use 

More mountain-like, through those clear skies " 

Than )on tow'er-capp’d Acropolis, 

Which seems the \erv clouds to kiss 70 

II 

On dun Cithasron’s ndge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears , 

And downward to the Isthmian plain. 

From shore to shore of either mam,"' 

The tent is pitched, the Crescent shines 
Along the Moslem’s leaguermg lines , 

And the dusk Spain’s bands - adi ance 
Beneath each bearded Pacha’s glance , 

And far and w ide as eye can reach ■' 

The turbaned cohorts throng the beach , 80 

1 0 ; cmM the dead he j atsed again — [il/^ G e> aud ] 

n till ongh yon eleai skies 

Than that toioer-capt Aciopohs — G ] 

III Sh etched on the edgL — [MS G i.asedi 

IV The turbaned ci owd of dusky hue 

Whose maich Moiea's fields may me — [iJ/S" G eiased ] 

1 [Timoleon, who had saved the life of his brother Timophanes 
in battle, afterwards put him to death for aiming at the supreme 
power in Connth Warton says that Pope once intended to urite 
an epic poem on the story, and that Akenside had the same design 
( Works of Alexander Pope, Esq , 1806, 11 S3) ] 

2 [Turkish holders of military fiefs ] 
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And there the Arab s camel kneels 
And there his steed the Tartar wheels 
The Turcoman hath left his herd,* 

The sabre round Ins loins to gird , 

And there the \o11e>ing thunders pour 
Till wa\es grow smoother to the roar 
The trench is dug, the cannons breath 
W mgs the far hissing globe of death * 

Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 

^Vhlch crumbles with the ponderous ball 90 
And from that wall the foe replies 

0 er dust) plain and smok> skies 
With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel 

til 

Hut near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fill 
With deeper skill m WaFs black art 
Than Othmans sons and high of heart 
\s any Chief that ever stood 

1 rmmphant in the fields of blood , roo 

From post to post and deed to deed 

Fast spurring on his recking steed 
'Vhere sallying ranks the trench assail 
And make the foremost Moslem quail 
Or where the battery, guarded well 
Remains as jet impregnable 
Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire , 

The life of the Torcomans is wandenng and patriarchal they 
1 in tents 

ICompare T/ie Giacur Imc 639 (tuff ante p 1 16) — 

The deathshot hissing from afar J 
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The first and freshest of the host 

Which Stamboul’s Sultan there can boast, no 

To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point tlie tube, the lance to wield, 

Or whirl around the bickering blade, — 

Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ' ‘ 


IV. 

From Venice — once a race of worth 
His gentle Sires — he drew his birth , 

But late an exile from her shore,' 

Against his countr) men he bore 

The arms they taught to bear , and now 

The turban girt his shaven brow. 1 20 

Through many a change had Corinth passed 

Witli Greece to Venice’ nile at last, 

And here, before her walls, with those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes. 

He stood a foe, a\ ith all the /cal 
Vdiich young and fiery converts feel. 

Within Avhose heated bosom llirongs 

The memory of a thousand w rongs 

To him had Venice ceased to be 

Her ancient civic boast “ the Free , ” 130 

1 But vow at: exile — [yl/J G ] 

I [Professor Kolbing admits that he is unable to say how “Bjron 
met wath the name of Alp ” I am indebted to mj cousin, Miss 
Edith Coleridge, for the suggestion that the name is derii cd from 
Mohammed (Lhaz-ed-Dyn-Abou-Choudja), surnamed Alp-Arslan 
(Arsslan), or “Brave Lion,” tlie second of the Seljuk dynasty, in 
the eleventh eentury “ He conquered Armenia and Georgia 
but was assassinated by Yussuf Cothuol, Governor of Berzem, and 
was buned at Merw, in Khorassan ” IIis epitaph moralizes his fate 
“O vous qui avez vu la grandeur d’Alparslan elcvce yusq’au ciel, 
regardez 1 le voici maintenant en poussiere ” — Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire de V Empu e Othoman, 1 13-15 ] 
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And m the palace of St Mark 
Unnamed accusers in the dark 
Within the ‘ Lion s mouth had phced 
A charge against him unefFaced ^ 

He fled m time and saved his life, 

To naste his future years m strife 
1 hat taught his land how great her loss 
In him nho triumphed oer the Cross, 

Gainst which he reared the Crescent high 
And battled to aienge or die 140 

V 

Coumourgi ® — he whose closing scene 
Adorned the triumph of Eugene 
When on Carlowitz bloody plain 
The last and mightiest of the slam 
He sank regretting not to die 
But cursed the Christian s victory — 

Coumourgi — can his glory cease, 

1 ro v-atte Its futun ^\MS G] 

1 [ The Lions Mouths under the arcade at the summit of the 
Giants Stairs which gaped widely to receive anonymous charges 
were no doubt far more often employed as vehicles of pnvate malice 
than of zeal for the public welfare -^ketehts from Vmaian History 
|8j2 11 3803 

2 All Coumourgi [Damad All or All Cumurgi (i e son of the 
charcoal burner)] the favourite of three sultans and Grand Vizier 
to Achmet III after recovering Peloponnesus from the Venetians 
in one campaign was mortally wounded in the next against the 
Germans at the battle of Peterwaradm (in the plain of Cailowitz) 
in Hungary endeavounn^ to rally his guards He died of his 
wounds next day [August 16 1716] His last orderwas the decapi 
tation of General Breuner and some other German prisoners and 
his last words Oh that I could thus serveall the Christian dogs 1 

a speech and act not unlike one of Caligula He was a joung man 
of great ambition and unbounded presumption on being told that 
prince Eugene then opposed to him was a great general he 
said I shall become a greater and at his expense 

[For his letter to Pnnce Eugene Eh hien 1 la guerre \ a decider 
entre nous etc and for an account of h:s death see Hammer 
Purgstall Histone dtp Empire 0 th man xm 300 312] 
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That latest conqueror of Greece, 

Till Chnstian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice ga\ e of > ore ? 1 50 

A hundred years ha\c rolled awaj 
Since he refi\cd the Moslem’s swa) 

And no^^ he led the Mussulman, 

And ga%e the guidance of the \an 
To Alp, ^\ho Mcll repaid the trust 
By cities levelled ith the dust , 

And proved, by manj a deed of death, 

Hoi\ firm his heart in novel faith. 

VI 

The walls giew weak , and fast and hot 
Against them poured the ceaseless shot, 1 60 
With unabating fury sent 
From batter} to battlement , 

And tliundcr-likc the pealing dm ' 

Rose fiom each heated cuUenn , 

i\.nd here and there some crackling dome 

Was fired before the exploding bomb , 

And as the fabric sank beneath 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath, 

In red and wreathing columns flashed 

The flame, as loud the rum crashed, 170 

Or into countless meteors driven. 

Its earth-stars melted into heaven , 

VTiose clouds that day grew doubly dun, 
Impervious to tbe hidden sun. 

With volumed smoke that slow 1 } grew 
To one wide sk} of sulphurous hue 

I And death-hle I oiled — [il/ 3 ’ G t)asid'\ 

II Ltle comets in convulsion nvtn — [yJAS’ G Copy erased ] 

III Impo'vtous to ihepcnuci less sun, 

Though sulphutous smoke whose blackness gieio — 

[ 4 / 3 ’ G crastd ] 
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VII 

But not for \ engcance, long delaj ed 
Alone did Alp the renegade, 

The Moslem wamois sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promised breach i 8 o 
ithin these walls a Maid was pent 
His hope would \nn without consent 
Of that inexorable Sire 
^\^lOse heart refused him in its ire 
\\'hen Alp beneath his Chnstian name 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim 
In happier mood and earlier time 
^\hlle unimpeached for traitorous crime 
Gajest in Gondola or Hall 
He glittered through the Carnival 19® 

And tuned the softest serenade 
rhat cer on Adnas ^vatcrs placed 
\t midnight to Italian maid '■ 

viir 

\nd inan> deemed her heart was won 

I* or sought by numbers, gi\en to none 

Had >oung Francescas hand remained 

Still b) the Church s bonds unchained 

And when the Adriatic bore 

I^nciotto to the Pa) mm shore 

Her wonted smdes were seen to fad '•oo 

And pensive waxed the maid and pale, 

More constant at confessional, 

More rare at masque and festival , 

Or seen at such with downcast ejes 
Which conquered hearts they ceased to prize 

j In midnight courtship to Italian maid — 1/1/3“ G ] 
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With listless look she seems to gaze 
With humbler care her form arrays , 

Her voice less In ely in the song , 

Her step, though light, less fleet among 

The pairs, on vhom the Morning’s glance 210 

Breaks, yet unsaled with the dance 

IX 

Sent by the State to guard the land, 

(Which, wrested from the Moslem’s hand,^ 

While Sobieski tamed his pride 
By Buda’s wall and Danube’s side,’ 

The chiefs of Venice wrung avay 
From Patra to Euboea’s bay,) 

Minotti held in Corinth’s towers " 

The Doge’s delegated powers, 

While yet the pitying eye of Peace 220 

Smiled o’er her long forgotten Greece 
And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchnstian yoke. 

With him his gentle daughter came , 

Nor there, since Menelaus’ dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to prove 
What woes await on lawless lov e, 

Had fairer form adorned the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore 

1 By Bnda's wall lo Daiiuhis side — [yl/^ G ] 
n Ptsani held — [MS G ] 

111 Than she, the beanUous 1)07 e — [MS G e/asedl 

I [The siege of Vienna Mas raised by John Sobieski, King of 
Poland (idag-idgb), September 12, 1683 Buda was retaken from 
the Turks by Charles VII , Duke of Lorraine, Sobieski’s ally and 
former rival for the kingdom of Poland, September 2, 1686 The 
conquest of the Morea M^as begun by the Venetians in 1685, and 
completed in 1699 ] 
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X 

The wall IS rent the mins yawn ^ 230 

And with to morrow s earliest dawn 
O er the disjointed mass shall vault 
The foremost of the fierce assault 
The bands are ranked — the chosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman 
The full of hope misnamed “ forlorn, ' 

Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 

And wm their way with falchion s force, 

Or pave the path with many a corse 
O er which the following brave may rise 240 
Their stepping stone — the last who dies 1 

XI 

Tis midnight on the mountains brown * 

The cold round moon shines deeply down , 

Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high 
Bespangled with those isles of light * 

I £y stepping o er — G ] 

II Bespan led ivitk her isles '—[MS G ] 

1 [For Byron s use of the phrase Forlorn Hope asanequiva 
lent of the Turkish Delhis or Delis see Chide Harold Canto II 
( The Albanian War Song ) Po-tual Works 1899 11 149 
note 1 1 

2 [ Brown is Byron s usual epithet for land cape seen by moon 
light Compare Chide Harold Canto II stanza x"?!! line 6 etc 
Poetical Works 1899 11 113 note^} 

3 [ Stars are likened to isles by Campbell in The Pleasures 
of Hope Part II — 

The seraph eye shall count the starry train 
Like distant isles embosomed on the main 
And isles to stats by Byron in The Island Canto II 
stanza xi lines 14 15 — 

Tlie studded archipelago 
O er whose blue bo om rose the starry isles 
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So Wildly, spiritually bright , 

ever gazed upon them shining 
And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 250 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air , 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly as the brook 
The winds were pillowed on the waves , 

The banners drooped along their staves, 

And, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling , 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 260 

Save nhere the watch his signal spoke. 

Save where the steed neighed oft and shnll. 

And echo answered from the hill. 

And the w'lde hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to w'onted prayei , 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain. 

Like some lone Spirit’s o’er the plain 

’Tw'as musical, but sadly sw^eet, 270 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone. 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.’ 

It seemed to those within the wall 
A cry prophetic of their fall 

1 And tale a dark unmeasjtjed tone — [MS G ] 

And make a melancholy moan., 

To mortal voice and eai unknown — [MS G erased ] 

For other “slar-similes,” see CJiilde Harold, Canto III stanza 
Lxwiii. line 9, Poetical Works, 1899, “ 270, note 2 ] 
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It Struck e\en the besieger’s car 
With something ominous and drear ‘ 

An undefined and sudden thnll 
^\’hlch makes the heart a moment still 
Then beat ^\ltb quicker pulse, ashamed •’So 
Of that strange sense its silence framed 
Such as a sudden passing' heh 
W akes though but for i stranger s knell ’ 

\ii 

The lent of Alp was on the shore 
The sound uas hushed, the pra>er was oer 
The watch u as set the night round made 
All mandates issued and obeyed 
Tis but another anxious night 
His pains the morrow roa> requite 
With all Revenge and Lo\e can pay ‘*90 
In guerdon for their long dcla> 

Few hours remain, and he hath need 
Of rest to nerve for man> a deed 
Of slaughter but within his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll ‘ 

He stood alone among the host 

Not his the loud fanatic boast 

To plant the Crescent o cr the Cross 

Or risk a life with little loss 

Secure in paradise to be 300 

By Houns loved immortally 

1 h fancy /tamed 

li Aten rtttfft a deep tntemal knell 
A vtnonary patstng Ml — G crated ] 
it The ihemghtt tumuUuomly roll — \MS C?] 

I [Compare Scott s Marmtott III xvi 4 — 

AnJ that strange Palmer s boding sa^ 

That fell so omtncms and drear J 
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Nor his, -what burning patriots feel, 

The stem exaltedness of zeal, 

Profuse of blood, untired m toil, 

When battling on the parent soil. 

He stood alone a renegade 
Against the country he betrayed , 

He stood alone amidst his band, 

Without a trusted heart or hand 

They followed him, for he was brave, 310 

And great the spoil he got and gave , 

They crouched to him, for he had skill 
To w arp and wield the \nilgar w ill ' 

But still his Christian origin 
With them was little less than sm. 

They envied even the faithless fame 
He earned beneath a Moslem name , 

Smce he, their mightiest chief, had been 

In youth a bitter Na/arene 

They did not know* how Pride can stoop, 320 

When baffled feelings withering droop, 

They did not knowr how Hate can bum 
In hearts once changed from soft to stem , 

Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of Revenge can feel. 

He ruled them man may mle the w’orst. 

By ever daring to be first 
So lions o’er the jackals sway , 

The jackal pomts, he fells the prey,"- ^ 

I To h iwnph o' a — [yJ/.S G erased "I 

II They but pi oroide, he fells the prey — -[MS G ] 

As lions o'er the jackal sway 

By springing dauntless on the prej' , 

Ihey follinv on, and yelling pi ess 

To gorge the fragments of success — [iJ/i" G eiascd'\ 

I [Lines 329-331 inserted in the copj They are in Byron’s 
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Then on the vulgar, j elling press 

To gorge the relics of success > 5 ^® 

XIII 

His head grows fevered and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse , 

In ^am from side to side he throiNs 
His form m courtship of repose , *• 

Or if he dozed a sound a start 

Awoke him with a sunken heart 

The turban on his hot brow pressed 

The mail weighed lead like on his breast 

Though oft and long beneath its weight 340 

Upon his e)es had slumber sate 

Without or couch or canop> 

Except a rougher field and sky “• 

Than now might }ield a warrior’s bed, 

Than now along the hca\en was spread 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to irait for day 
But walked him forth along the sand, 

^Vhere thousand sleepers strewed the strand 
"What pillowed them? and why should he ^50 
More wakeful than the humblest be 
Since more their peril worse their toil? 

And yet they fearless dream of spoil 
While he alone, where thousands passed 
A night of sleep perchance their last 

I ffi vatnly turtted/rom nde to ttd< 

And each rtpostng poshire tntd — C erased} 

II Beyond a rougher — — [AfS C ] 

III — to Sigh for day — (AC G} 

tiandwnting Compare Don yuan Canto I\ stanza xx\u line 
I seq — 

r an appiopnate simile that jackal ] 
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I In Sickly vigil wandered on, 

/ And envied all he gazed upon 

XIV. 

He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night. 

Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 360 

And bathed his brow with airy balm 
Behind, the camp before him lay, 

In many a winding creek and bay, 

Lepanto’s gulf , and, on the brow 
Of Delphi’s hill, unshaken snow,' 

High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 

Along the gulf, the mount, the clime , 

It will not melt, like man, to time 

Tyrant and slave are swept away, 370 

Less formed to wear before the ray , 

But that white veil, the lightest, frailest,^ 

\Vhich on the mighty mount thou hailest, 

While tower and tree are torn and rent, 

Shines o’ei its craggy battlement , 

In form a peak, in height a cloud, 

In texture like a hovering shroud. 

Thus high by parting Freedom spread, 

As from her fond abode she fled, 

1 Of Liahira — hu wwieltmg s 7 iow 

Jght and etei nal — [MS G ei ased ] 

I [Comp 5 .xe T/ie Gtaou>, line $66 (vide ajiie, -p 113) — 

“For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveiled ’ ” 

The reference is to the almost perpetual “ cap " of mist on Par- 
nassus (Mount Liken or Liakura), which lies some thirty miles to 
the north-11 est of Connth ] 
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And lingered on the spot where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song 
Oh * still her step at moments falters 
O er w ithered fields, and mined altars, 

And fain ;\ould wake, in souls too broken 
By pointing to each glonous token 
But \am her voice, till better days 
Diivn in those yet remembered rays 
^Vhlch shone upon the Persian flying 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying 

XV 

Not mindless of these mighty times 390 

Was Alp despite his flight and crimes 
And through this night as on he wandered ‘ 

And 0 er the past and present pondered 
And thought upon the glonous dead 
^Vho there in better cause had bled 
He felt how fault and feebly dim 
The fame that could accme to him 
Who cheered the band and waved the sword, ‘ 

A traitor m a turbaned horde 

And led them to the lawless siege 400 

^Vhose best success were sacnlege 

Not so had those his fancy numbered ' 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumbered 
Their phalanx marshalled on the plain 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vain 

1 Her spirit spoke ti deathless son^ — [A/S G erased ] 

n And tn this n ght ^1 

lit He felt hmv little and how d m — G erased ] 

IV mo led the hand [^5 G] 

I [Compare The Giaour lines 103 sej {vide ante p 91)-' 
dime of the unforgotten brave ' etc J 
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They fell devoted, but undying , 

The very gale their names seemed sighing , 

The waters murmured of their name , 

The -woods were peopled with their fame^ 

The silent pillar, lone and gre) , 410 

Claimed kindred with their sacred clay. 

Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain. 

Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain , ' 

The meanest rill, the mightiest over 
Rolled mingling w ith their fame for ever 
Despite of every yoke she bears. 

That land is Glory’s still and theirs ' 

’Tis still a w'atch-w^ord to the earth 

When man would do a deed of worth 

He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 420 

So sanctioned, on the tj rant’s head 

He looks to her, and rushes on 

^Vhere life is lost, or Freedom w on 

XVI. 

Still by the shore Alp mutely mused. 

And wooed the freshness Night diffused 
Theie shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea,^ 

Which changeless rolls eternally , 

So that wildest of w’aves, m their angnest mood," 
Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood , 

I Then ineino>y hallowed every fountain — [yJ/ 3 ' G et ased ] 

II Here follows, :n the MS — 

Immoital — boundless — undeeayed — 

Thar souls the very soil pervade — 

[/« the Copy the lines ate etased ] 

III Where Freedom loveliest may be won — [MS G erased ] 

IV So that jiereest of waves — G ] 

I The reader need hardly be reminded that there are no 
perceptible tides m the Mediterranean 
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And the powerless moon beholds them flow 430 

Heedless if she come or go 
Calm or high in main or ba) 

On their course she hath no swa) 
rhe rock unworn iLs base doth bare 
And looks ocr tlic surf, but it comes not there 
-tVnd the fnnge of tlic foam ma> be seen below 
On the line that it left long ages igo 
A smooth short space of jellow sand '• ' 

Between it and the greener land. 

He atandcred on along the beach, 1 to 

Till mihin the range of a carbines reach 
Of the Icagucrcd wall , but thc> saw him not 
Or how could he scape from the hostile shot ? " 

Did traitors lurk m the Chnsuans hold ? 

\\ ere their hands grown stiff or their hearts waxed cold ? 
I know not in sooth , but from jondcr wall''*- 
There flashed no fire and there hissed no ball 
Though he stood beneath the bastion s frown 
That flanked the seaward gate of the town , 

Though he heard the sound and could almost tell 450 

The sullen words of the sentinel 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clanked as he paced U to and fro 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold ocr the dead their Carnival * 

I A l tth spate ef h ht sand •^\MS G erasti] 
li Or wuii net wasfe on a single head 

The ball on numbers Irtler •^\MS G erased \ 

ill I know not tn fatlh — [V.S’ G] 

I ICottiparc The /s/anJ Canlo IV ii hne II 12 — 

A narrow scRment of the yellow sand 
On one side forms the ooUme of a strand ] 

(GifTord has drassn his pen through lines 456-478 If as the 
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Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb , 

They weie too busy to bark at him ' 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stnpped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh , 

And their white tusks crunched o’er the ^^hltel skull,* 460 
As It slipped through their Ja^\s, uhen their edge grei\ 
dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot ^\hcrc they 
fed , 

So well had they bioken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night’s repast 
And Alp knew’, b} the turbans that rolled on the sand, 
The foiemost of these w'ere the best of his band 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair,- 

All the rest w’as shaven and bare 470 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw. 

The hair was tangled round his jaw’ 

But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a vulture flapping a w olf, 

&A\ioxoi The Works of Laid By loi: 1832 (\ 100), maintains, “Lord 
Byron gave Mr Gifford carie blanche to strike out or alter anything 
at his pleasure in this poem as it -was passing through the press,” it 
IS somewhat remarkable that he docs not appear to hai e paid any 
attention whatever to the august “ reader’s ” suggestions and stric- 
tures The sheets on which Gifford’s corrections arc scrai\ led are 
not proof-sheets, but pages torn out of the first edition and it is 
probable that they were made after the poem uas published, and 
with a view to the inclusion of an emended edition in the collected 
works See letter to Murray, January 2, 1817 ] 

1 This spectacle I have seen, such as described, beneath tlie u all 
of the Seraglio at Constantinople, in the little cavities worn by the 
Bosphorus in the rock, a narrow terrace of which projects betw een 
the wall and the water I think the fact is also mentioned in 
Hobhouse’s Tiavels \tn Albania, 1855, 11 215] The bodies ‘were 
probably those of some refractory Janizaries 

2 This tuft, or long lock, is left from a superstition that Mahomet 
will draw them into Paradise by it 
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\Vho had stolen from the hills, but kept awaj 
Scared by the dogs from the hiimnn prey 
But he seized on his share of a steed that lay 
Picked by the birds, on the sands of the ba) 

XVII 

Alp turned him from, the sickening sight 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight , 480 

But he better could brook to behold the dymg 
Deep m the tide of their warm blood lying, * 
Scorched with the death thirst and wnthmg in vain 
Than the penshing dead who are past all pain * 
There is somethmg of pnde m the perilous hour 
^Vhateer be the shape m which Death may lower 
For Fame is there to say who bleeds 
And Honour’s eye on danng deeds I ® 

But when all is past, it is humbbng to tread 

0 er the welienng field of the tombless dead * 490 

And see orms of the earth and fowls of the air 
Beasts of the forest all gathering there 

All regarding man as their prey 
All rejoicing in his deca> ‘ 

1 Deep tn ike tide of thetr lost blood lying — \MS G Cofy ] 

11 Than the 1 otttng dead — [JITS C erased] 

in And when all— — [MS G] 
jv All that hzeth on man anil pr^ 

All rejotetng tn his decay 
or Nature itjoteingtn Its deca} 

All that can kindle dismay and d sgiist 

Follow hit frame front the bier to the dust — [ MS G et ased ] 

1 [ Than the mangled corpse in its o^vn blood lying — 
Gifford ] 

2 [Stnke out — 

Scorch d with the death thirst and wnthmg m vam 
Than the perishing dead who arc past all pam 
What IS a perishing dead t — G ifford } 

3 [Lines 487 488 are inserted in the copy in Byron s handwriting ] 

4 [ O er the weltenng of the tombless dead — Gifford] 
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Hts head ^vas drooping on his breast, 
re\ered, throbbing and oppressed 
And o er his brow, so downward bent 
Oft his beating fingers went, 

Humedl), as 50U may see 
Your own run over the not) ke> 

Ere the measured tone is taken 
B> the chords 5 ou would awaken 
There he sate all hca\il>, 

As he heard the night wind sigh 5 o 

Was It the innd through some hollow stone '■ 

Sent that soft and tender moan?* 

I // tl the vnni that through the etane 
or — " ' a er the hea'y itone — G erase I ] 

I I must here acknowledge a close though unintentional resem 
blance m these twelve lines to a passage in an unpublished poem of 
Mr Coleiidgc called Chrutauel It was not ull after these 
lines were written that I heard that wild and singularly onginal and 
beautiful poem recited and the MS of that production I ceser 
saw till very recently by the kindness of Mr Coleridge himself 
who 1 hope IS convinceu that I have not been a wilful plagunst 
The onginal idea undoubtedly pertains to Mr Colendge whose 
poem has been composed above fourteen years I^t me conclude 
by a hope that he will not longer delay the publication of a pro 
duction of which I can only add my mite of approbation to the 
applause of far more competent judges 
[The lines in eVirr/Axw Tart the First 43-5 57 58 are these — 
The Di„hl IS chill the forest bare 
Is it the wind that moancth bleak 
There Is not wind enough m the air 
To mose away the ringlet curl 
h rom the lovely lady s cheek — 

There is not svind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf the lost of its clan 
That dances os often as dance it can 
Hanging so light and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that lool^ up at the sky 

M hat secs she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bright 
Drest in a silken robe of white 

Byron {vide ante p 443) in a letter to Coleridge dated October 
27 1815 had already expressly guarded himself against a charge of 
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He lifted Ins head, and he looked on the sea, 

But It was unrippled as glass may be , 

He looked on the long grass it ai aved not a blade , 
How Avas that gentle sound conveyed ? 

He looked to the banners — each flag lay still, 

So did the leaves on Cithasron’s hill, 

plagiansm, by explaining that lines 521-532 of stanza xix were 
wntten before he heard Walter Scott repeat Chiistabel in the pre- 
ceding June Noaa, as Byron himself perceived, perhaps for the 
first time, A\hen he had the MS of CJmstabel before him, the coinci- 
dence in language and style between the Uvo passages is unquestion- 
able , and, as he hoped and expected that Coleridge’s fragment, when 
completed, would issue from the press, he a\ as anxious to avoid even 
the semblance of pilfenng, and went so far as to suggest that the 
passage should be cancelled Neither in the private letter nor the 
published note does Byron attempt to deny or explain awxay the coin- 
cidence, but pleads that his lines were written before he had heard 
Coleridge’s poem recited, and that he had not been guilty of a 
“ wilful plagiarism ” There is no difficulty in accepting his state- 
ment Long before the summer of 1815 Chiistabcl '' \ y\^ ^ pretty 
general circulation in the literary world ” (MedvA'in, Conve) saitons^ 
1824, p 261), and he may have heard without heeding this and 
other passages quoted by privileged readers , or, though ne\ er a line 
of Ch-i-istabel had sounded m his ears, he may (as Kolbing points 
out) have caught its lilt at second hand from the published works of 
Southey, or of Scott himself 
Compare Thalaba the Deshoyei , v 20 (1838, iv. 187) — 

“ What sound is borne on the wind ’ 

Is it the storm that shakes 
The thousand oaks of the forest ? 

Is it the river’s roar 

Dashed down some rocky descent ’ ” etc 
Or compare The Lay of the Last Mwst7et, I mi 5, seg (1S12, 
p 24)— 

“ And now she sits in secret bower 
In old Lord David’s western tower. 

And listens to a heavy sound. 

That moans the mossy turrets round 
Is It the roar of Teviot’s tide. 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is It the wind that swings the oaks ’ 

Is It the echo from the rocks ’ ” etc 
Certain lines of Coleridge’s did, no doubt, “find themselves” m 
the Stege of Co}t7tth, having found their way to the younger poet’s 
ear and fancy before the Lady of the vision was directly and for- 
mally introduced to his notice.] 
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He lifted Ins head, and he looked on the sea, 

But It was unnppled as glass may be , 

He looked on the long grass it n aved not a blade 
How A^as that gentle sound conveyed ? 

He looked to the banners — each flag lay still, 

So did the leaves on Cithseron’s hill, 

plagiansm, by explaining that lines 521-532 of stanza xix were 
wntten before he heard Walter Scott repeat Chi istahd in the pre- 
ceding June Now, as Byron himself perceived, perhaps for the 
first time, when he had the MS of Chnstahel before him, the coinci- 
dence in language and style between the tw 0 passages is unquestion- 
able , and, as he hoped and expected that Coleridge’s fragment, when 
completed, w'ould issue from the press, he was anxious to avoid even 
the semblance of pilfenng, and went so far as to suggest that the 
passage should be cancelled Neither in the private letter nor the 
published note does Byron attempt to deny or explain aw ay the coin- 
cidence, but pleads that his lines were written before he had heard 
Coleridge’s poem recited, and that he had not been guilty of a 
“ wilful plagiansm ” Ihere is no difficulty in accepting his state- 
ment Long before the summer of 1815 Chrtstabel \\ tA in pretty 
general circulation in the literary world ” {Med wan, Convet satwiiSy 
1824, p 261), and he may have heard w'lthout heeding this and 
other passages quoted by privileged readers , or, though ne\ er a line 
of Chitstahel had sounded in his ears, he may (as Kolbing points 
out) have caught its lilt at second hand from the published works of 
Southey, or of Scott himself 

Compare Thalaba the Desti oyet , v 20 (1838, iv 187) — 

“ What sound is borne on the wind ’ 

Is It the storm that shakes 
The thousand oaks of the foiest ? 

Is it the nver’s roar 

Dashed dorvn some rocky descent ’ ” etc 
Or compare The Lay of the Last Minstiel, I xii 5, seq (1S12, 
P 24)— 

“And now she sits in secret bower 
In old Lord David’s western tower. 

And listens to a heavy sound. 

That moans the mossy turrets round 
Is It the roar of Teviot’s tide, 

1 hat chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is it the wind that srvings the oalrs ’ 

Is It the echo from the rocks ’ ” etc 
Certain lines of Coleridge’s did, no doubt, “find themselves” in 
the Siege of Connth, having found their way to the younger poet’s 
ear and fancy before the Lady of the vision was directly and for- 
mally introduced to his notice,] 
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Vnd he felt not i breath come over his cheek 
What did that sudden sound bespeak? 530 

He turned to the left — is he sure of sight ? 

There sate a lad> , ) outhful and bnght * *■ * 

XX 

He started up with more of fear 
Than if an arm(.d foe were near 
God of mj fathers ! wrhat is here ? 

WTio art thou? and wherefore sent 
So near a hostile armament? 

His trembling hands refused to sign 

The cross he deemed no more divine 

He had resumed It m that hour “• 540 

But Conscience wrung away the power 

He gazed he saw hr knew the face 

Of beaut), and the form of grace 

It was Francesca by his side 

The maid who might have been his bride ' 

1 he rose was yet upon her cheek 
But mellowed with a tenderer streak 

I TTifre sate a lad) youug and bright — \MS C trattd \ 

II JFr wtild have made tt [MS G eraied] 

III She uho uvttld —[MS G erased] 

I [Contemporary cntics fell foul of Ihcse lines for various reasons 
The Crtheal Jieview {Fdbzv^Ty 1816 vol 111 p 151) remarks that 
ibc following couplet [» e lines 531 53 I reminds us of the per 
sifiage of Lewis or the pathos of a vulgar ballad while the Dublin 
Examiner 1816 \ol 1 p 19) directs a double charge against 
the founders of the schism and their proselyte If the Cumberland 

Inkers were not well known to be personages of the most pious and 
saintly temperament wc would really have serious apprehensions 
lest our noble Foet should come to any harm in consequence of the 
envy which the two following lines and a great many others through 
the poems might excite by Iheir successful rivalsbip of some of the 
finest efiecU of babyism that these Gentlemen can l^ast ] 
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Wliere was the play of her soft lips fled ? 

Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 

The Ocean’s calm within their view,' 550 

Beside her eye had less of blue , 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And Its glance, though cleai, was chill ^ 

Around her form a thin robe twining. 

Nought concealed her bosom shining , 

Through the parting of her hair. 

Floating darkly downward there. 

Her rounded arm showed white and bare 
And ere yet she made reply. 

Once she raised her hand on high , 5 ^° 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen the moon shine through. 

XXI. 

“ I come from my rest to him I love best, 

That I may be happy, and he may be blessed. 

I have passed the guards, the gate, the wall , 

Sought thee in safety thiough foes and all 
’Tis said the lion will turn and flee - 

1 The ouan sfiead before their vieui — [Cof)' ] 

1 [“ And its thn//tfi^ glance, etc ” — Gifford ] 

2 [Warton [Obsei'vatioiis on the Fair}' Queen, 1807, 11 131), com- 
menting on Spenser’s famous description of “Una and the Lion” 
(Faeiy Queene, Book I canto in stanzas 5, 6, 7), quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Seven Champions of CJn istendom “ Now, Sabra, I 
have by this sufficiently proved thy true % irgimtie for it is the nature 
of a lion, be he never so furious, not to harme the unspotted virgin, 
but humbly to lay his bristled head upon a maiden’s lap ” 

Byron, according to Leigh Hunt {Loid Byron and some of his 
Contempoi a? les, 1828, 1 77), could not “ see anything” in Spenser, 
and was not familiar with the Fairy Queen , but he may have had 
in mind Scott’s allusion to Spenser’s Una — 

“ Harpers have sung and poets told 
That he, in fury uncontrolled. 

The shaggy monarch of the wood, 
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1- rom a maid m the pride of her punty , 

And the Power on high, that can shield the good 
rhus from the tyrant of the wood 570 

Hath extended its mercy to guard me as w ell 
From the hands of the leaguenng Infidel 
I come — and if I come m \ain 
Ne\er, oh never we meet again • 

Thou hast done a fearful deed 
In falling awa> from thy fathers creed 
But dash that turban to earth and sign 
The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine , 

Wring the black drop from thy heart 

And to-morrow unites us no more to part SSo 

“ And where should our bndal couch be spread? 

In the midst of the dying and the dead? 

For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 

rhe sons and the shnnes of the Chnstian name 

None, save thou and thine, I ve sworn 

Shall be left upon the mom 

But thee will I bear to a lovely spot 

^Vhere our hands shall be joined and our sorrow forgot 

There thou yet shall be my bnde, 

When once again 1 ve quelled the pnde 590 

Of Venice , and her hated race 

Have felt the arm they would debase 

Scourge, with a whip of scorpions those 

^Vhom Vice and Envy made my foes 

Upon his hand she laid her own — 

Light was the touch but it thrilled to the bone 

Before a virgin fair and good 

Hath pacified bis savage mood 

Marmton Canto II stanza vii line j sfg 
{SeeKolhingsnote to S fi^c/Certn/i 1893 pp /Jo-2r« J} 
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And shot a chillness to his heart,' 

"Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so moital cold, 

He could not loose him from its hold , 600 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thm fingers, long and white, 

Froze through his blood by their touch that night 
The fevensh glow of his brow was gone, 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 

As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue," 

So deeply changed from what he knev 

Fair but famt without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play 6ro 

Like sparkling waves on a sunny day , 

And her motionless lips lay still as death, 

And her words came forth v ithout her breath, 

And there rose not a heave o’er her bosom’s svell,"' 
And there seemed not a pulse m her veins to dvell 
Though her eye shone out, yet the lids m ere fixed, ^ 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the lestless who walk in a troubled dream , 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 620 

I She laid ho fingers on Ins hand. 

Its coldness thnlled tlnough evtiy bo 7 U — [JilS G eiased ] 

II As he looked on ho face — [JlfS G ] 

in 071 ho boso 77 i's sxudl — [MS G oased Go/y ] 

I [Compare Shakespeare, Macbeth, act v sc i, line 30 — 

“ You see, her eyes are open, 

Aye, but tlieir sense is shut ” 

Compare, too, Christabel, Conclusion to Part the First (line^ 
292, 293)— 

“ With open ejes (ah, woe is me ') 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully ”J 
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Stirred b> the breith of tlie wintrj air*- 
So seen by the d} ing lamp s fitful light ‘ 

Lifeless but life like, and a\vfal to sight 

As thej seem through the dimness about to come down 

From the shadowj wall where their images frown , 

Fearful!) flitting to and fro 

As the gusts on the tapcstr) come and go ‘ 

If not for love of me be given 
Thus much, then for the love of Heaven, — 

Vgam I sa) — that turban tear 6^0 

From off th) faithless brow, and swear 
I hinc injured country's sons to spare 
Or thou art lost, and ne\er shall sec— 

Not earth— thits past — but Hea>cn or me 

If this thou dost accord albeit 

A hea^) doom us thine to meet 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin 

And Mercy s gate ma) receive thee uiihm 

But pause one moment more, and take 

The curse of Him thou didst forsake, 640 

And look once more to Heaven and see 

1 Lxke a picture tAat magic had charmed from its frame 
Lifeless but hffltke and ever the same 
or Like a Picture come forth from Us canvas and frame — 

IflfS G erased] 

ji And seen [MS C] 

— ■ its Jleeey mail — [MS G erased J 

1 [In the summer of 1803 Byron then tnmed fifteen though 
offered a bed at Atmesley used at first to return every night to 
Newstead alleging that he was afraid of the family pictures of the 
Chaworths, which be fancied had taken a grudge to him on 
account of the duel and would come down from their frames to 
haunt him Moore thinks this passage may have been suggested 
by the recollection (Z/r p 27) Compare Lara Canto I stanza 
xi line I seq {vide ante p 33 * notei)] 

2 [Compare Southey s Canto KXI (ed 1838 ix 195) — 

and till the grave 

Open the gate of mercy Is not closed ] 
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Its love for ever shut from thee 
Theie is a light cloud by the moon ^ 

’Tis passing, and \m 11 pass full soon 
If, by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil. 

Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

Then God and man are both avenged , 

Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ill ” 650 

Alp looked to heaven, and saw on high 
The sign she spake of in the sky , 

I I have been told that the idea expressed m this and the five 
following lines has been admired by those whose approbation is 
valuable I am glad of it , but it is not original — at least not mine , 
It may be found much better expressed m pages 182-3-4 of the 
English version of “Vathek” (I forget the precise page of the 
French), a work to which I have before referred, and never recur 
to, or read, without a renewal of gratification — [Ihc following is 
the passage “ ‘ Deluded prince ' ’ said the Genius, addressing the 
Cahph ‘ This moment is the last, of grace, allow ed thee 
give back Nouromhar to her father, w'ho still retains a few' sparks of 
life destroy thy tow'er, with all its abominaUons drive Carathis 
from thy councils be just to thy subjects respect the ministers of 
the Prophet compensate for thy impieties by an exemplary life , 
and, instead of squandering thy days in voluptuous indulgence, 
lament thy crimes on the sepulchres of tliy ancestors Thou be- 
holdest the clouds that obscure the sun at the instant he recovers 
his splendour, if thy heart be not changed, the time of mercy 
assigned thee wull be past for ever ’ ” 

“Vathek, depressed with fear, was on the point of prostrating 
himself at the feet of the shepherd but, his pride prev ailing 
he said, ‘ Whoevei thou art, withhold thy useless admonitions 
If what I have done be so cnmmal there remains not for me 
a moment of grace I have traversed a sea of blood to acquire a 
power which will make thy equals tremble , deem not that I shall 
retire when in view' of the port , or that I will relinquish her who 
IS dearer to me than either my life or thy mercy Let the sun 
appear ! let him illumine my career ' it matters not where it may 
end ! ’ On uttering these words Vathek commanded that 
his horses should be forced back to the road 

“ There was no difficulty in obeying these orders , for the attraction 
had ceased , the sun shone forth in all his glory, and the shepherd 
vanished with a lamentable scream ” (ed. 1786, pp 183-185) ) 
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But his heart nas swollen and turned aside 
B> deep mtemiimblc pnde *• 

This first false passion of his breast 
Rolled like a torrent oerthe rest. 

I/c sue for mere) I He disma) cd 

B) tiilcl words of a timid nuid f 

Jlcy ^rron^cd b) Venice sow to save 

IIcrsoa< demoted to the grave I 660 

No— lliough that cloud were thunders worst 

And charged to crush him — let it burst 1 

He looked upon it camcstlj 
Without an accent of rcpl) 

}lc watched It pa-sing it is flown 

>utl on his c)c the clear moon shone 

And thus he spake— WTiatccr mj fate 

I am no changeling— ns too late 

The reed in terms ma) bow and quiver 

Thai me again , the tree must shiver 6,0 

\\ lul Venice made me I must be 

Her foe in all save love to thee 

But thou art safe oh fl) wub me I 

He turned, but she is gone ! 

Nothing is there but the column stone 
Hath she sunk in the earth or melted in air? 

He saa. not — ^ho know not— but notbvng vs there 

XXII 

The night IS past, and shines the sun 
As if that mom were a jocund one * 

Light!) and bright!) breaks away dSo 

l By routed and unhaJhu.td fnJe G tratei\ 

1 (Lcavc out tbM cooplft — GllFORD ] 
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The Morning from her mantle grej/ 

And the Noon ^\lll look on a sultry day.^ 

Hark to the trump, and the dmm, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they’re borne, 
And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude’s hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, “ They come ! they come !” 
The horsetails^ arc plucked from the ground, and the 
sword 

From Its sheath, and they form, and but wait for the 
word 

Tartar, and Spain, and Turcoman, 690 

Strike your tents, and thiong to the van , 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr tlie plain,'’ 

That the fugitive may flee m vain. 

When he breaks from the town, and none escape, 

Agdd or young, m the Chnstian shape , 

While your fellow s on foot, m a fiery mass. 

Bloodstain the breach through w Inch they pass.^ 

1 [Compare — 

“ While the still morn went out wiUi sandals grc\ ” 

Lyndas, line 187 ] 

2 [Strike out — 

“And the Noon will look on a sultry da) ” 

—Gifford ] 

3 The horsetails, fi\cd upon a lance, a pacha’s standard 

[“ When the vizir appears in public, three il'ottghs, or horse-tails, 
fastened to a long staft, with a large gold ball at top, is borne 
before him ” — Maws dis Oitoinavs, par A L Castellan (Trans 
lated, 1821), IV 7 

Compare Chtlde Ilaiold, Canto II, “Albanian War-Song,” 
stanza 10, line 2, and Bude of Abydos, line 714 {vide ante, p 1S9) ] 

4 [Compare — 

“ Send out moe horses, skirr the country round ” 

Macbeth, act v sc 3, line 35 ] 

5 [Omit — 

“ While your fellow's on foot, in a fiery mass, 

Bloodstain the breach through winch they pass " 

— Gifford ] 
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The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein 
Curved is each neck and flowing each mane , 

White IS the foam of their champ on the bit, 700 

The Spears are uplifted , the matches are lit , 

The cannon are pointed and ready to roar, 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before ^ 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar 

Alp at their head his right arm is bare 

So IS the blade of his scimitar 

The Khan and the Pachas are all at their post 

The Vizier himself at the head of the host 

When the culvenn s signal is fired then on , 

Leave not in Connth a living one — 710 

A pnest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth m her mansions, a stone on her walls 
God and the prophet — Alla Hu • 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo • 

There the breach lies for passage the ladder to scale 
And your hands on your sabres and h >'v should ye fail ? 
He who first downs with the red cross may crave * 

His heart s dearest wish let him ask it and hav e ' 

Thus uttered Coumourgi the dauntless Vizier * 

1 [ And crush the wall they have before — Gifford] 

2 [Compare TAe Giacur line 734 p l 0) — 

At solemn sound of Alla Hu * 

And Juan Canto VIII stanza vui ] 

3 [ He who first doimis with the red cross may crave etc 
What vulgansm is this ' — 

He who lowers — or plucks down etc 

—Gifford ] 

4 [The histonan George Finlay who met and frequently con 
versed with Byron at Mesalonghi with a view to illustrating Lord 
Byron s Ste^e of Connth subjoins in a note the full text of the 
summons sent by the grand vizier and the answer (See Finlay s 
Greece under Otkoman and Vet ettan Dom nrUon 1856 p 266 note 
I and for the original authority see Brue s» Journal de la Cam 
pagne en Pan 1871 p 18 )J 

VOL III ) 2 I 
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The rcpl)' uas the brandish of sabre and spear, 720 
And the shout of fierce thousands in jo>ous ire 
Silence — hark to the signal fire ’ 

x\m. 

As the ^\ol^'es, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Though \\ith fiery ejes, and angr)' roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and liorns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, rsho rush on his strength but to die 

Thus against the nail they uent, 

Thus the first uere backward bent , ^ 730 

Many a bosom, shcallied in brass, 

Streued the earth like broken glass,’ 

Shivered by the shot, that tore 

The ground u hereon they moved no more 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, 

Like the mover’s grass at the close of day,' 

When his work is done on the levelled plain , 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain." 

XXIV. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash. 

From the cliffs invading dash 740 

Huge fragments, sapped by the ceaseless flow. 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

I With such volley ytdds ItKc glass — [JlfS G trased] 

II LiLt ilu ntnueds 7 :dge — [yJ/iS" G iiased'\ 

1 [“ Thus against the wall they heut^ 

I hus the first were backward scut ” 

— GliroRD ] 

2 [“ buch was the fall of the foremost tram ” — Gii roRU ] 
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Like the avalanche s snow 
On the Alpine vales below , 

Thus at length outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth s sons were downward borne 

By ihe long and oft renewed 

Chaise of the Moslem multitude 

In firmness they stood, and m masses they fell, 

Heaped by the host of the Infidel 750 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot 

Nothmg there save Death, was mute ' 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash and cry 

For quarter, or for victory 

Mingle there wth the volleying thunder 

\Vhich makes the distant cities wonder 

How the sounding battle goes 

If with them or for their foes 

If they must mourn, or ma^ rejoice 

In that annihilating voice, 760 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 

With an echo dread and new 

You might have heard it, on that day 

0 er Salamis and Megaia, 

(We have heard the hearers say ) 

Even unto Pirseus’ baj 

XXV 

From the pomt of encountenng blades to the hilt 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt , 

I I have heard — [ lAJ G] 

i [Compare The Deformed Tiattsformed Part I sc 2 ( Song 
of the Soldiers ) — 

Our shout shall grow gladder 
And death only be mute j 
^ [Compare Macbeth act 11 sc 2 line 55 — 

If he do bleed 

1 II gild the faces of the grooms withal j 
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But the rampart i'; \\on, and the spoil begim, 

And all but the after carnage done. 770 

Shnller shrieks no\s mingling come 
From within the plundered dome 
Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street . 
But here and there, where ’vantage ground 
Against the foe may still be found, 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again 
With banded backs against the wall, 

Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 7S0 

There stood an old man ' his hairs were white. 
But his veteran aim was full of might 
So gallantly bore he the bnint of the fray, 

The dead before him, on that day. 

In a semicirele lay , 

Still he combated unwounded, 

Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of foiaier fight 
Lurked " beneath his corslet bright , 

But of every w'ound his body bore, 790 

Each and all had been la’en before 
Though agdd, he w-as so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth could cope with him, 

And the foes, w’hom he singly kept at ba} , 
Outnumbered his thin hairs ^ of silver grey 
From right to left his sabre swept 
Many an Othman mother w'ept 
Sons that w'ere unborn, when dipped ^ 

1 [“ There stood a man,” etc — Gifford.] 

2 \“ Lic7ked'’ — a bad word say “ twj hid ” — GlFFORD ] 

[“ Outnumbered his hairs,” etc — Gifford ] 

[“ Sons that were unborn, when he dipped ” — Gifford ] 
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His weapon first in Moslem gore 

Ere his )ears could count a score 800 

Of all he might have been the sire * 

^Vho fell that day beneath his ire 
For sonless left long years ago 
His ^\Tath made many a childl^s foe, 

And since the day when in the strait* 

His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent's iron hand did doom 
More than a human hecatomb * 

If shades by carnage be appeased 

Patroclus spint less was pleased 810 

Tlian his Minoitisson who died 

Where Asia s bounds and ours divide 

Buried he lay, where thousands before 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore 

What of them is left to tell 

Where they he, and how they fell? 

Not a stone on their turf nor a bone in their graves 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves * 


XXVI 

Hark to the Allah shout 1 * a band 

Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand 820 

I [Bravo I — this is better than King Priam s fifty sons — 
Gifford j 

In the naval battle at the mouth of the Dardanelles between 
the Venetians and Turks 

3 [There can be no such thing but the whole of this is poor 
and spun out — GiFFORD The soleci ro if such it be was 
repeated in Marino raltero act iii sc i line 38 ] 

4 [Compare Chtlde Harold Canto II stanza zxix lines 5 8 
{PotUeat Works 1899 ii 125)— 

Dark Sappho 1 could not Verse immortal save » 

If life eternal may await the lyre ] 

5 [ Hark to the Alla Hu 1 etc —G ifford] 
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Then leader’s nervous aim is baie, 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare 
Unclothed to the shouldei it waves them on , 
Thus m the fight is he ever knovn 
Others a gaudier garb may show, 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe ; 

Many a hand’s on a richer hilt. 

But none on a steel more ruddily gilt , 

Many a loftier turban may w^ear. 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare , 830 

Look through the thick of the fight, ’tis Iheie ' 
There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before, 

There is not a banner m M oslem war 
Will lure the Delhis half so far , 

It glances like a falling star ' 

Where’er that mighty arm is seen. 

The bravest be, or late ha\e been , ^ 

There the ciaven cnes for quarter 

Vainly to the vengeful Tartar, 840 

Or the hero, silent lying, 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying , 

Mustering his last feeble blow 
’Gainst the neaiest levelled foe, 

Though faint beneath the mutual w'ound, 
Grappling on the gory ground 

XXVII 

Still the old man stood erect. 

And Alp’s career a moment checked 
“ Yield thee, Minotti , quarter take, 

For thine own, thy daughtei’s sake.” 850 


I [Gifford has erased lines 839-8 J 
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Never, Ucncgado never* 

Though the life of thy gift would last for ever ‘ 

“ Francesca ' — Oh, my promised bride * “ 

Must she too perish by thy pride * 

“She IS safe — ‘MMicrc? where? —“In Heaven 
From whence thy traitor soul is dnven — 

Far from thee and undefiled 

Gnmly then Minotti smiled 

As he saw Alp staggenng bow 

Before his w ords as with a blow S60 

Oh God! when died she? — Yesternight — 

Nor weep I for her spirits flight 
None of m> pure race shall be 
Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come on! — hat challenge is m vam— 

Alp s already w ith the slam I 
^^'hlle Minotiis words were wreaking 
More revenge in bitter speaking 

I han his falchion s point had found, 

Had the time allowed to wound 870 

From within the neighbounng porch 
Of a long defended church, 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew 

The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crashed through the brain of the infidel, 

Round he spun and down he fell , 

Tliouzh the I fee/ tf\ gr tn<^ imtld lattfor ever — 

{MS G Copy ] 

II herds Frattceteal — my prvmisei bnde}—\MS G Ce/y] 
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A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise, 880 

And then eternal darkness sunk 

Through all the palpitating trunk , ’ 

Nought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering 
They turned him on his back , his breast 
And brow were stained vith gore and dust. 

And through his lips the life-blood oozed. 

From Its deep veins lately loosed , 

But in his pulse there was no throb, 

Nor on his lips one dying sob , 890 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath " 

Heralded his way to death 
Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unaneled he passed away, 

Without a hope from Mercy’s aid. 

To the last a Renegade ^ 

I Here follows in MS G — 

Tivtce and once he lolPd a sjiace, 

T}ie 7 i lead-like lay upcni Ins face 

II Stgh, no 7 sign, ?wi parting ‘W 07 d — [AfS G e)ased'\ 

I [The Spanish “renegado” and the Anglicized “renegade” 
were favounte terms of reprobation with politicians and others at 
the beginning of the century When Southey’s Wat Tyler vas 
reprinted in 1817, William Smith, the Member for Norwich, 
denounced the Laureate as a “renegado,” an attack which Coleridge 
did his best to parry by contributing articles to the Conner on 
“Apostasy and Renegadoism ” (Letter to Murray, March 26, 1817, 
Memoti of John Mm ray, 1891, 1 306) Byron himself, in Don 
Juan (“Dedication,” stanza 1 line 5), hails Southey as “My Epic 
Renegade ' ” Compare, too, stanza xiv Lines addressed to a Noble 
Lord (His Lordship will know why). By one of the small Fry of the 
Lakes ”(* e Miss Barker, the “ Bhow Begum” of Southey’s Z)^7r/6>r) — 

“ And our Ponds shall better please thee. 

Than those now dishonoured seas. 

With their shores and Cyclades 
Stocked with Pachas, Seraskiers, 

Slaves and turbaned Buccaneers , 

Sensual Mussulmans atrocious, 

Renegadoes more ferocious,” etc ] 
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\xvm 

Fearfully the >ell arose 
Of his folIo^^ ers, md his foes 
These in joj, m fury those *• 

Then again in conflict mixing “ goo 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing 
Interclianged the blow and thrust 
Hurling warriors in the dust 
Street b> street, and foot by foot 
Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his high command 
With him aiding heart and hand 
The remnant of his gallant band 
Still the church is tenable, 910 

Whence issued late the fated ball 
1 liat half avenged the cil> s fall 
When Alp her fierce assailant fell 
Thither bending sternly back 
Tbej leave before a blood} track 
And with their faces to the foe 
Dealing wounds with every blow * 

The chief and his retreating train 
Join to those withm the fane, 

There they yet may breathe awhile 9 o 

Sheltered by the massy pile 

XXIX 

Brief breathing time ! the turbaned host 
With added ranks and raging boast 

I TIesetnrase %n tnumfh those — G Copy etasti^ 

II Then again in fury mtvint ' — <7 ] 

I [ Dealing with every blow — Gifpord] 
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Press onwards with such strength and heat. 

Their numbers balk their oivn retreat , 

For narrow the ^^ay that led to the spot 
■\^Tiere still the Christians yielded not , 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly tr) 
Through the massy column to turn and fly , 

They perforce must do or die 930 

They die , but ere their eyes could close, 
Avengers o’er their bodies lose , 

Fresh and furious, fast the> fill 

The ranks unthmned, though slaughtered still , 

And faint the weary Christians wax; 

Before the still renewed attacks 
And now the Othmans gain the gate , 

Still resists its iron weight. 

And still, all deadly aimed and hot. 

From every crevice comes the shot, 940 

From every shattered wmdow pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower 
But the portal wavering grows and weak — 

The iron yields, the hinges creak 
It bends — it falls and all is o’er , 

Lost Corinth may resist no more ' 


XXX. 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 

Minotti stood o’er the altar stone 
Madonna’s face upon him shone, ^ 

I [Compare Dofi yuan. Canto XIII stanza Ixi lines i, seq — 

“ But in a higher niche, alone, but crowned. 

The Virgin-Mother of the God-born Child, 

With her Son in her blessed arms, looked round 
But e\en the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any vorship wake some thoughts divine ”] 
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riintt-d in heavenly hues above 950 

With ej es of light and looks of love 

And placed upon that holy shnne 

To fiv. our thoughts on things divine 

^Vhen pictured there we kneeling see 

Her, and the boy God on her knee 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 

To Heaven, as if to waft it there 

Still she smiled, even now she smiles 

Though sbughtcr streams along her aisles 

Jlinolti lifted his ag^d eye, 960 

\nd made the sign of a cross w ith a sigh 

Then seized a torch which blazed thereby 

And still he stood, while with steel and flame 

Inward and onward the Mussulman came 

\xxi 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone '• 

Contained the dead of ages gone 
rheir names were on the graven floor 
But now illegible with gore , 

The carved crests and curious hues 
The varied marbles veins diffuse, 970 

Were smeared, and slippery — stained and strown 
With broken swords and helms o erthrown 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold xn many a coffined row , 

You might see them piled in sable state 
By a pale light through a gloomy grate , 

But War had entered their dark caves ‘ 

G rrmi] 

But VO I half hlatt d G erased \ 

But Warmust male t1 e most af means — G e}astd\ 
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And stored along the vaulted giaves 

Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 

In masses by the fleshless dead gSo 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 

The Christians’ chiefest maga/sine , 

To these a late formed tram now led, 

Mmotti’s last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erwhelmmg force 


XXXII 


The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain 
For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake. 

With barbarous blows they gash the dead, 990 
And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche. 

And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 

And from each other’s rude hands wresf 
The silver vessels Saints had blessed 
To the high altar on they go. 

Oh, but it made a glonous shov ' ^ 

On its table still behold 
The cup of consecrated gold , 

Massy and deep, a glittering pri/e, 1000 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers’ eyes 
That morn it held the holy wine,’ 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine. 

Which his worshippers drank at the break of day," 


I the sac7 atneiit lotne — [MS G aased^ 

II Which the Chasttans partook at the break of the day — 

[3fS G Copy\ 

[" Oh, but it made a glorious show > • ' ” 
irases the line, and adds these marks of exclamation ] 
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To shnve their souls ere they joined in the fray 
Still a few drops ^’llthm it lay, 

And round the sacred table glow 
Twelve lofty lamps m splendid row 
From the purest metal cast 

A spoil — the richest and the last loio 

xxxm 

So near they came the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached 
When old Minottis hand 
Touched wth the torch the tram — 

Tis fired P 

Spire vaults the shrme the spoil the slam 
The turbaned victors the Christian band 
All that of living or dead remain 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane 

In one wild roar expired * * 1020 

The shattered town— the walls thrown down— 

The waves a moment backward bent — 

The hills that shake although unrenl ' 

As if an Earthquake passed — 

The thousand shapeless things all dnven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven 
By that tremendous blast — 

I The hills as by an earthquake bent — C eiasecl\ 

1 Sardanapalut actv sc i{sf ) — 

Myr Alt thou ready? 

Sard As the torch in thy grasp 

{Afyrrha fires the pile ) 

Myr Tis fired I I come 3 

2 [A enbe in the Eeleetc Rcinew (vol v N S l8l6 p 273) 
commenting on the obvious carelessness of these lines remarks 

We know not how all that of dead remained could expt e m 
that wild roar To apply the word expire to inanimate objects 
IS no doubt, an archaism but Byron might have quoted Bryden as 
an authority The ponderous ball empires ] 
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Piodaimcd the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore ^ 

Up to the sky like rockets go 1030 

All that mingled there below 
Many a tall and goodly man, 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strewed the plain 
Donm the ashes shower like rain , 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the spi inkles 
With a thousand circling wnnkles , 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scattered o’er the isthmus lay, 1040 

Chiistian 01 Moslem, which be they ^ 

Let their mothers see and say ' ’ 

^Vhen m cradled rest they lay. 

And each nursing mother smiled 
On the sweet sleep of hei child. 

Little deemed she such a day 
Would rend those tendei limbs away 2 
Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more , 

That one moment left no trace 1050 

More of human foim or face 
Save a scattered scalp or bone 

I IVAo can see 01 ivho shall say ? — [yl/S G etased ] 

1 [Strike out from “Up to the sky,” etc , to “ All blackened 
there and reeking lay ” Despicable stuff —Gifford ] 

2 [Lmes 1043-1047 are not in the Copy or MS G , but vere 
included in the text of the First Edition ] 

3 [Compare Don yuan. Canto II stanza cn line i, sc(j — 

“ Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat, had done 
Their work on them by turns, and thinned them to 
Such things a mother had not known her son 
Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew ” 

Compare, too, The Island, Canto I section i\ lines 13, 14 ] 
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And do^^n came blazmt, rafters strown 
Around, and man) a falling stone ** 

Deepl) dinted in the daj, 

All blackened there and reekmg la) 

All the living thmgs that heard 

The deadly earth shock disappeared 

The wild birds flew , the wild dogs fled 

And howling left the unbuned dead/ ' 1060 

The camels from the r keepers broke , 

1 he distant steer forsook the j oke — 

The nearer steed plunged o er the plain 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein , 

The bull frog s note from out the marsh 
Deep'mouthed arose, and doubly harsh, 

The wolves )elled on the cavemed hill 
^Vhere Echo rolled m thunder still " 

1 he jackal s troop, m gathered cr) * ® 

Ba)ed from afar complainmgl) 1070 

IVith a mixed and mournful sound 
I ike crjing babe, and beaten hound * 

1 And crat} ed tachvtass tf stout —{MS G trastd\ 
n And left their food the unbuned dead — \Copy 1 
And left tJetr food the untasted dead — [MS C ] 

And hciLliug left ■— — [MS G erased^ 
ill Where Echo rolled in horror still — [MS C] 

IV The frightened jaelaPs shnll sharp er} — [J/J" G erased \ 

\ Mixed and mournful as the sound — [MS G ] 

1 tOnut the next s« lines. — Gifford ] 

2 [ I have heard hysnas and jacicall m the rums of Asia and 
bull frogs in the marshes besides woIvcj and angry Mussulmans 
—Journal November 23 1813 Letters 1898 11 340 1 

3 1 believe I have taken a poetical licence to transplant the 
jackal from Asia In Greece I never saw nor heard these animals 
but among the rums of Ephesos I have heard them by hundreds 
They haimt rums and follow armies [Compare Childe Harold 
Canto IV stanza elm line 6 and Dan fuati Canto I\ stanza 
xxvii line 2 ] 

4 [Leave out this couplet — Gifford ] 
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With sudden ^\lng, and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seemed so dun , 

Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek 
Thus vas Corinth lost and ^\on ' * 

I [With lines 105S-1079, cotnpirc Siouthcj’s Rcintcl (Cmto 
XVIII , cd 1S3S, i\ 169)— 

“ Far and wide the tlnindering ‘'hout, 

Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 

Pealed o’er the hills, and up the mountain sale- 
I he w'lld ass starting in the forest glade 
Ran to the covert , the afirightcd wolf 
Skulked through the thicket to a closer hral c 
The sluggish bear, awakened in his den, 

Roused up and answered with a sullen growl, 

Low-breathed and long, and at the uproar scared, 

The brooding eagle from her nest took w ing ” 

A sentence in a letter to Moore, dated Januarj lo, 1SJ5 (I.(lUrs, 
1899, 111 168), “/have tried the rascals {» r the public) with mj 
Harrys and Larrys, Pilgrims and Pirates Nobod> but S j has 
done any thing worth a slice of bookseller’s pudding, and /% has not 
luck enough to be found out in doing a good thing,” implies that 
Byron had read and admired Southey’s Rodenci — an inference 
w'hich is curiously confirmed by a memorandum in Murray ’s hand- 
writing “When Southey’s poem, Don Rodtiul (j.r), was pub 
lished, Lord Byron sent in the middle of the night to ask John 
Murray if he had heard anv opinion of it, for he thought it one of 
the finest poems he had ever read ” The resemblance between the 
two passages, which is pointed out by Professor Kolbing, is too close 
to be wholly unconscious, but Byron’s expansion of Southey’s lines 
hardly amounts to a plagiansm ] 
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PARiStNA which had been begun before the Siege of 
Corinth, was transenhed by Lady Bjron and sent to the 
publisher at the beginning of December 2S15 Murray con 
fessed that he had been alanned by some hints which Byron 
had dropped as to the plot of the narrati\ e but was reassured 
when he traced the delicate hand that transcribed it He 
could not say enough of this Pearl of great price It is 
very interesting pathetic beautiful—do >ou know I would 
almost say {Memoir o/yohn Murray 1891 1 353) 

Ward, to whom the MS of Partstna'fiz.% shown and Isaac 
D'lsraeli who heard it read aloud by Murraj were en 
thusiastic as to its merits and GiiTord who bad mingled 
censure with praise in his critical appreciation of the Siege, 
declared that the author ‘ had never surpassed Partsma 
The last and shortest of the six narrative poems com 
posed and published in the four years (the first years of 
manhood and of fame the only years of manhood passed at 
home m England) which elapsed between the appearance 
of the first two cantos of Chtlde Harold and the third 
Partsma has perhaps, never yet received its due At the 
time of Its appearance it shared the odium which was pro 
vohed by the publication of Fare Thee Well and A Sketch 
and before there wis time to reconsider the new \ olume on 
Its own merits the new canto of Chtlde Harold followed 
almost immediately fay the Prisoner of Chilian and its 
brilliant and noticeable companion poems usurped the 
attention of friend and foe Contemporary critics (with the 
exception of the Monthly and Critical Reviews) fell foul of 
the subject matter of the poem — the guilty passion of a 
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bastard son for his father’s wife “ It was too disgusting to 
be rendered pleasing by any display of genius ” {Ew opean 
Magazine) , “ The story of Pai tsina includes adulter)' not 
to be named” {Litoaiy Panoi ama) , while the Eclectic, on 
grounds of taste rather than of morals, gave judgment that 
“ the subject of the tale was purely unpleasing ” — “ the im- 
pression left simply painful ” 

Byron, no doubt, for better or worse, was in advance of 
his age, in the pursuit of art for art’s sake, and in his indiffer- 
ence, not to morality — the denouement of the story is severely 
moral — but to the moral edification of his readers The tale 
was chosen because it is a tale of love and guilt and woe, 
and the poet, unconcerned with any other issue, sets the tale 
to an enchanting melody It does not occur to him to con- 
done or to reprobate the loves of Hugo and Pansina, and in 
detailing the issue leaves the actors to their fate It was 
this aloofness from ethical considerations which perturbed 
and irntated the “canters,” as Byron called them — the 
children and champions of the anti-revolution The modem 
reader, without being attracted or repelled by the motif of 
the story, will take pleasure in the sustained energy and sure 
beauty of the poetic strain Byron may have gone to the 
“nakedness of history” for his facts, but he clothed them in 
singing robes of a delicate and shining texture 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Thf follo\\jng poem is grounded on a circumstance 
mentioned m Gibbons Antiquities of the House of 
Brunsinck I am aAMre that in modem times the 
delicacy or fastidioumess of tlic reader may deem such 
subjects unfit for the purposes of poetry The Greek 
dramatists, and some of the best of our old English writers, 
were of a different opinion as Alficn and Schiller ha%c 
also been more reccnll) upon the Continent The 
following cvlract will explain the facts on which the 
story IS founded The name of /t'o is substituted for 
Nicholas, as more metrical — [B ] 

‘Undcrthcreignof Nicholas HI [ad 14 5] Ferrara 
was polluted with a domestic tragedy B> the testimony 
of a maid and his own obserxalion the Marquis of Este 
discovered the incestuous lo^cs of his wife Parisma and 
Hugo his bastard son, a beautiful and valiant youth 
They were beheaded in the castle by the sentence of a 
father and husband w ho published his shame and sur 
vived their execution ^ He was unfortunate if they were 
guilty if they were innocent he was still more unfor 
tunatc nor is there any possible situation in which I can 
vnccrely approve the last act of the justice of a parent 
— GiVitiOSS ^^tseella^^eous Works, \q\ lU p 470 — [Ed 
■837. p 830] 

I [ Ferrara is much decayed and depopuhted but the castle 
still exists entire and I saw the court where Parisma and Hugo 
were beheaded according to the annal of Gibbon — Vtdt Adrer 
tiscment to Lament cf Tasso ] 
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It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale s high note is heard 
It IS the hour when lovers vows 
Seem sweet m every whispered word, 

1 This turned out a calamitous year for the people of Ferrara 
for there occurred a very tragjcal event in ihe court of their 
sovereign Our annals both pnnted and in manusenpt wth the 
exception of the unpolished and negligent work of Sardi and one 
other have given the following relation of it —from which however 
arc rejected many details and especially the narrative of Bandelli 
who wrote a centur> afterwards and who docs not accord with the 
contemporary historians 

By the above mentioned Stella dell Assassino the Marqws in 
the year 1405 had a son called Ugo a beautiful and ingenuous 
)outh. Farisma Malatesta second wife of Niccolo like the 
generality of step moUiers treated him with little kindness to the 
infinite regret of the Martjuis who remuded him with fond partiality 
One day she asked leave of her husband to undertake a certain 
journey to which he consented but upon condition that Ugo should 
bear her company for he hojwd by these means to induce her in 
the end to lay aside the obstinate aversion which she had conceived 
against him And indeed hts intent was accomplished hut too well 
since during the joutnev she not only divested herself of all her 
hatred but fell into the opposite extreme After their return the 
Marquis had no longer any occasion to renew his former reproofs 
It happened one day that a servant of the Marquis named Zoese 
or as some call him Giorgio passing before the apartments of 
Pan ina saw going out from them one of her chamwr maids all 
tenified and in tears Asking the reason she told him that her 
mistress for some si ght offence had been beating her and giving 
vent to her rage she added that she could easily be revenged if 
she chose to make known the criminal familiarity which subsisted 
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And gentle winds, and wateis near, 

Make music to the lonely ear 

between Paiisuia and her step-son The servant took note of tlie 
words, and related them to his master He was astounded thereat, 
but, scarcely behe\nng his ears, he assured himself of the fact, alas ' 
too clearly, on the i 8 th of May, by looking through a hole made in 
the ceiling of his uafe’s chamber Instantly he broke into a furious 
rage, and arrested both of them, together vith Aldobrandino 
Rangoni, of Modena, her gentleman, and also, as some say, tw'o of 
the women of her chamber, as abettors of tins sinful act Pie 
ordered them to be brought to a hasty trial, desiring the judges to 
pronounce senten>ie, in the accustomed fonns, upon the culpnts 
This sentence was death Some there vere that bestirred them- 
selves in favour of the delinquents, and, amongst others, Ugoccion 
Contrario, who was all-pouerful wath Niccolo, and also his aged 
and much deserving minister Alberto dal Sale Both of these, their 
tears flowng doun their cheeks, and upon their knees, implored 
him for mercy , adducing whatever reasons they could suggest for 
sparing the offenders, besides those moti\ es of honour and decenej 
which might persuade him to conceal from the public so scandalous 
a deed But his rage made him infle\ible, and, on the instant, he 
commanded that the sentence should be put in execution 

“ It was, then, in the prisons of the castle, and exactly in those 
frightful dungeons which are seen at this daj beneatli the chamber 
called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion’s ton er, at the top of the 
street Giovecca, that on the night of the 21st of Maj were beheaded, 
first, Ugo, and afterwards Parisina Zoese, he that accused her, 
conducted the latter under his arm to the place of punishment She, 
all along, fancied that she was to be throivn into a pit, and asked at 
every step, whether she w'as jet come to the spot’ She w\as told 
that her punishment w'as the axe She enquired what was become 
of Ugo, and received for answer, that he was already dead , at 
W'hich, sighing grievouslj , she exclaimed, ‘ Non , then, I wish not 
mjself to live , ’ and, being come to the block, she stripped herself, 
with her own hands, of all her ornaments, and, wrapping a clotli 
round her head, submitted to the fatal stroke, wdneh terminated the 
cruel scene The same was done with Rangoni, who, together 
with the others, according to two calendars in the library of St 
Francesco, was buried m the cemetery of that convent Nothing 
else is know n respecting the women 

“ The Marquis kept watch the w hole of that dreadful night, and, 
as he was walking backwards and forwards, enquired of the captain 
of the castle if Ugo was dead jet’ who answered him, Yes He 
then gave himself up to the most desperate lamentations, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Oh ' that I too were dead, since I have been hurried on to 
resolve thus against my own Ugo ' ’ And then gnawing with his 
teeth a cane which he had in his hand, he passed the rest of the night 
in sighs and m tears, calling frequently upon his own dear Ugo 
On the following daj , calling to mind that it w oiild be necessary to 
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Each flo’R er the dews have lightly w et 
And in the sky the stars are met 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue 10 

And in the heaven that clear obscure 
So softly dark and darkly pure 
Which follows the decline of day 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away ^ 

II 

But it IS not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall 

1 Frannsea ualLs tn ike shadow of titghi 
JJut it s not to ga e on the heal enly I ght— 

Butt she sits m her garden bower 

Tts not for the sake of its blowing flower — 

[I\,athan 1815 1829 ] 

make public hii justification seeing that the transaction could not 
be kept secret he ordered the narrative to be drawn out upon paper 
and sent it to all the courts of Italy 

On receiving this advice the Dofe of Venice Francesco l-os 
can gave orders but without publubing bis reasons that stop 
should be put to the preparations for a tournament which under 
the auspices of the Marquis and at the expense of the city of Padua 
was about to take place m the quare of St Mark in order to 
celebrate bis advancement to the ducal chair 

The Marquis in addition to what he had already done from 
some unaccountable burst of vengeance commanded that os many 
of the married women as were well known to him to be faithless 
like his Fansina should like her be beheaded Amonj,st others 
Batberina or as some call her Laodaniia Romei ivife of the court 
judge underwent this sentence at the usual place of execution 
that IS to say in the quarter of St Oiacomo opposite the present 
fortress beyond St Pauls It cannot be told how strange ap 
peared this proceeding in a prince who considering his own dis 
position should as it seemed have been in such cases most 
indulgent Some however there were who did not fail to 
commend him [hf morte fler la Stona t Ferrari Raccolte da 
Antonio Frizzi 1793 ju 408-410 Sec too Celeb/ Famigl 
JtaUane by Conte Pompeo Litta i8j Fasc xxvi Part III vol 11 ] 
2 [The revise of Parts na 1 endorsed in Murray s handwriting 
Given to me by Lord Byron at his house Saturday January 13 
t8l6 ] 

j The lines contained m this section were printed as set to music 
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And It IS not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the Lady walks in the shadow of night , 

And if she sits in Este’s bower, 

’Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flo^^er , 20 

She listens — but not for the nightingale 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale 
There glides a step through the foliage thick,' 

And her cheek grows pale, and her heart beats quick 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves. 
And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves 
A moment more and they shall meet 
’Tis past her Lover’s at her feet 

III 

And what unto them is the world beside. 

With all its change of time and tide ? 30 

Its living things its earth and sky 
Are nothing to their mind and eye 
And heedless as the dead are they 
Of aught around, above, beneath , 

As if all else had passed away. 

They only for each other breathe , 

Their very sighs are full of joy 
So deep, that did it not decay. 

That happy madness would destroy 

The hearts which feel its fiery sway 40 

Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ^ 

Who that have felt that passion’s powei , 

Or paused, or feared m such an hour ? 

1 There winds a step — 1S15, 1829 ] 

some time smce, but belonged to the poem where they now appear , 
the greater part of which was composed prior to Lara, and other 
compositions since published [Note to Siege, etc , First Edition, 
1816 ] 
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Or thought how bnef such moments last ? 

But yet — they are already jast • 

Alas • we must awake before 
We know such Msion comes no more 

IV 

With many a Imgenng look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past 50 

And though they hope and vow they gneve 
As if that partmg were the last 
The frequent sigh — the long embrace — 

The lip that there would clmg for ever 
^Vhile gleams ori Pansina s face 
The Heaven he fears will not forgive her 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar — 

The frequent sigh the long embrace 

Yet binds them to their trystmg place 60 

But It must come and they must part 

In fearful heaviness of heart 

With all the deep and sbuddetmg chill 

Which follows fast the deeds of ill 

V 

And Hugo IS gone to his lonely bed 
To covet there another's bnde 
But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband s trusting heart beside 
But fevered in her sleep she seems 
And red her cheek with troubled dreams 70 

And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day ^ 

I [Leigh Hunt Auk>b ography p 252) says I had 
thepleasuteof supplying my friendlycntic Lord Byron vnlhapont 
for his Panstna (the incident of the heroine talking m her sleep) 
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And clasps her Lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away 
And he to that embrace awakes, 

And, happy in the thought, mistakes 
That dreammg sigh, and warm caress, 

For such as he was \iont to bless , 

And could m very fondness weep 

O’er her who loves him even in sleep 80 

VI 

He clasped her sleeping to lus heart, 

And listened to each broken word 
He hears Why doth Prince Azo start, 

As if the Archangel’s voice he heard ? 

And well he may a deeper doom 
Could scarcely thunder o’er his tomb, 

When he shall wake to sleep no more. 

And stand the eternal throne before. 

And well he may his earthly peace 

Upon that sound is doomed to cease 90 

That sleeping whisper of a name 

Bespeaks her guilt and Azo’s shame 

Putting Lady Macbeth out of the question, the situation may be 
traced to a passage in Plenry Mackenzie’s yiilta de Rouhg7i6 (l777> 
11 loi “ Montauban to Segarva,” Letter wxv ) — 

“I was last night abroad at supper, Julia was a-bed before my 
return I found her lute lying on the table, and a music-book open 
by it I could perceive the marks of tears shed on the paper, and 
the air was such as might encourage their falling Sleep, however, 
had overcome her sadness, and she did not awake •« hen I opened 
the curtain to look on her When I had stood some moments, I 
heard her sigh strongly through her sleep, and presently she muttered 
some words, I know not of what import I had sometimes heard 
her do so before, without regarding it much , but there as some- 
thing that roused my attention now I listened , she sighed again, 
and again spoke a few broken words At last 1 heard her plainly 
pronounce the name Savillon two or three times, and each time it was 
accompanied with sighs so deep that her heart seemed bursting as 
jt heaved then ”] 
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\nd ^hose that name? that o cr his pilloi\ 
Sounds fearful as the breaking billow 
Which rolls the plank upon the shore 
And dashes on the pointed rock 
The mctch who sinks to nse no more — 

So came upon his soul the shocL 
\nd whose that name? — tis Hugo s — his — 

In sooth he had not deemed of this 1 — loo 

Tis Hugo s — ^he the child of one 
He loved — his own all-evil son — 

The offspring of his wajward >outh 
IVhen he betrajed Biancas truth ‘ * 

The maid whose folly could confide 
In him who made her not his bnde 

VII 

He plucked his poniard m us sheath 
But sheathed U ere the point w as bare 
Howcer unworthy now to breathe 
He could not slay a thing so fair — no 

At least not smiling — sleeping — there — 

Nay, more — he did not wake her then 
But gazed upon her w ith a glance 
Which had she. roused her from her trance 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again 
And o er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleamed on the dew drops big and damp 
She spake no more— but still she slumbered — 
^Vhlle in his thought her days are numbered 

1 J/ dora s —{Copy erased ] 

I [Compare C/ m/a W Part II lines 40S 409 — 

Alas I tliey had been friends in youth 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ] 
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And with the morn he sought and found, 1 20 
In many a tale from those around, 

The proof of all he feared to know , 

Their present guilt his future v oe , 

The long-conni\ing damsels seek 

To save themselves, and vould transfer 
The guilt the shame — the doom— to her 
Concealment is no more — they speak 
All circumstance which may compel 
Full credence to the tale they tell 
And Azo’s tortured heart and ear 130 

Have nothing more to feel or hear 

IX 

He was not one who brooked delaj 
Within the chamber of his state, 

The Chief of Este’s ancient sway 
Upon his throne of judgement sate , 

His nobles and his guards are there, 

Before him is the sinful pair , 

Both young, and 07 ic hoiv passing fair ' 

With sivordless belt, and fettered hand. 

Oh, Christ I that thus a son should stand 140 
Before a father’s face 1 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire. 

And hear the sentence of his ire, 

The tale of his disgrace ' 

And yet he seems not overcome, 

Although, as yet, his voice be dumb. 


X 

And still, and pale and silently 
Did Parisina wait her doom , 
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How changed since last her speaking eye 

Glanced gladness round the glittering room, 150 
^Vhere high bom men ^vere proud to ^^alt — 

Where Beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice — her lovely mien — 

And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its Queen 
Then — had her eye m sorrow wept 
A thousand warriors forth had leapt 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone 
And made her quarrel all their own ^ 

Now, — what is she? and what are they ? r6o 

Can she command or these obey ? 

All silent and unheeding now 
With downcast ej es and knitting brow 
And folded arms and freezing air, 

And lips that scarce their scorn forbear 
Her knights her dames her court — is there 
And he— the chosen one, whose lance 
Had yet been couched before her glance 
\Vho — were his arm a moment free — 

Had died or gained her liberty , 1 70 

The minion of his father^s bnde — 

He too is fettered by her side , 

Nor sees her swoln and full eye swim 
Less for her own despair than him 
Those lids — oer which the violet vein 

I [Compare the famous eulogy of Mane Antomelte m Burke s 
RejitcUo ts on the RtvoMion m France in a Litter intended to have 
been sent to a Gentleman tn Parts London 1790 pp 112 113 — 

It IS now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France then the dauphiness at Versailles Little did I dream 
that I should have lived to see such disasters fall upon her m a 
nation of gallant men in a nauon of men of honour and of cavaliers 
I thought ten thousand swor^ must have leaped from their scab 
bards to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult ] 
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Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 

Shining through the smoothest white 

That e’er did softest kiss invite 

Now seemed with hot and livid glow 

To press, not shade, the orbs below , i8o 

Which glance so heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear groMS gathering still ’ i 

XI. 

And he foi her had also v ept, 

But for the eyes that on him gared 
His sorrov , if he felt it, slept , 

Stern and erect his brow vas raised. 

Whate’er the grief his soul avowed, 

He w'ould not shrink before the crowd , 

But yet he dared not look on her , 

Remembrance of the hours that w'ere 190 

His guilt his love — his present slate 
His father’s wrath, all good men’s hate 
His earthly, his eternal fate — 

And hers, oh, hers ' he dared not throw 
One look upon that death-like brow* < 

Else had his rising heart betrayed 
Remorse for all the WTeck it made. 

XII 

And Azo spake . — “ But yesterday 
I gloried in a wufe and son 
That dream this morning passed away , 200 

Ere day declmes, I shall have none. 

My life must linger on alone , 

1 tear by tear rose gathering still — \Revise ] 

I [Lines 175-182, which are in Byron’s hand>> nting, were added 
to the Copy ] 
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— let that pass, — there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I hive done 
Those tics ire broken — not b) me 
Let that too pass , — the doom s prepared • 

Hugo the pnest iwiits on thee 
And then — tlij crimes reward ! 

\wa) I address thy pnjers to Heaven 
Before Its evening stars arc met '»io 

l^m if thou there canst be forgiv cn 
Its mere) may absolve thee )ct 
But here, upon the earth beneath 
rhcrc is no spot where thou and I 
1 ogclher for an hour could breathe 
rarewcll • I will not sec thee die — 

But thou frail thing ! shall view hts head — 

Awa> ’ I cannot speak the rest 
Go 1 woman of the wanton breast 
Not I, but thou his blood dost shed '’ao 

Go I if that sight thou canst outlive, 

And joy thee in the life I give 


XIII 

And here stem Azo hid his face — 

For on his brow the swelling vein 
Throbbed as if back upon his brain 
The hot blood ebbed and flow ed again 
And therefore bowed he for a space 
And passed his shaking hand along 
His c) e to veil it from the throng , 

^Vhlle Hugo raised his chamdd hands 230 

And for a brief delay demands 
His father’s ear the silent sire 
Forbids not what his words require 
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“ It IS not that I dread the death 
For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly through the battle ride, 

And that not once a useless brand 
Thy slaves have wrested from my hand 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 

Than e’er can stain the axe of mine ^ 240 

Thou gav’st, and may’st resume my breath, 

A gift for which I thank thee not , 

Nor are my mother’s urongs forgot. 

Her slighted love and ruined name, 

Her offspring’s heritage of shame , 

But she IS in the grave, uherc he. 

Her son thy rival — soon shall be 

Her broken heart my severed head 

Shall witness for thee fiom the dead 

How trusty and hou tender ^\c^e 250 

Thy youthful love paternal care 

’Tis true that I have done thee v rong 

But wrong for wrong this, deemed thy bride, 
The other victim of thy pride, 

Thou know’st for me vas destined long , 

Thou saw’st, and coveted’st her chauiis , 

And with thy very crime my birth, 

Thou taunted’st me — as little worth , 

A match ignoble for her arms , 

Because, forsooth, I could not claim 260 

The lawful heirship of thy name. 

Nor sit on Este’s lineal throne , 

Yet, were a few short summers mine, 

My name should more than Este’s shine 

I [The meaning is plain, but the construction is involved The 
contrast is between the blood of foes, Avhich Hugo has shed for Azo, 
and Hugo’s own blood, which Azo is about to shed on the scaffold, 
5ut this IS one of Byron’s incurious infelicities ] 
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With honours all my own 

I had a sword — and have a breast 

That should have won is haught * a crest 

As e\er waved along the line 

Of all these sovereign sires of thmc 

Not alwa}s knightly spurs are worn 70 

The hnghtest by the belter bom 

And mine have lanced my courser's flank 

Before proud chiefs of pnnccly rank 

\Vhen charging to the cheering cry 

Of Este and of Victory ! 

I vv ill not plead the cause of crime 
Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
A few brief hours or da>s that must 
At length roll o cr my reckless dust — 

Such maddening moments is my past 280 

They could not, ind they did not last — 

Albeit m> birth and name be base, 

And thy nobility of race 
Disdained to deck a thing like me— 

Yet m my lineaments they trace 
Some features of my father's face 
And in my spirit — all of thee 
From thee this tamelcssness of heart — 

From thee — naj, wherefore dost thou start?— 
From thee in all their vigour came go 

My arm of strength, my soul of flame — 

Thou didst not give me life alone 
But all that made me more thine own 
See what thy guilty love hath don^* ' 

Repaid thee with too like a son ' 

1 Haught— haughty \way ht man thou art insulting 

me — Shakespeare t^K^arrf// activ sc i 1100354— 

No lord of thine thou haught in ulling man ] 
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I am no bastard in my soul, 

For that, like thine, abhorred control , 

And for my breath, that hasty boon 
Thou gav’st and wilt resume so soon, 

1 valued it no more than thou, 300 

When rose thy casque above thy brow, 

And we, all side by side, have striven, 

And o’er the dead our coursers dnven 
The past is nothing and at last 
The future can but be the past , ^ 

Yet would I that I then had died 

For though thou work’dst m) mother’s ill, 

And made thy own my destined bride, 

I feel thou art my father still 
And harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 310 

’Tis not unjust, although from thee 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 

My life begun and ends the same 
As erred the sire, so erred the son. 

And thou must punish both in one. 

My crime seems w orst to human view , 

But God must judge between us too ' ” - 

XIV. 

He ceased — and stood with folded arms, 

On which the circling fetters sounded , 

And not an ear but felt as wounded, 320 

Of all the chiefs that there were ranked. 

When those dull chains in meeting clanked 
Till Pansina’s fatal charms ^ 

1 [Lines 304, 305, and lines 310-317 are not in the Copy. Thej 
were inserted by Byron in the Revise ] 

2 [A writer in the (February, i8l6, \ol 111 p 15 0 

holds this couplet up to derision ‘ ‘ Too ” is a weak ending, and, 
orally at least, ambiguous ] 

3 [“ I sent for Marmwn, because it occurred to me there 
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Again attracted every eye — 

Would she thus hear htm doomed to die ’ 

She stood, I said, all pale and still, 

The liMng cause of Hugos ill 
Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide 
Not once had turned to either side — 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close 3^0 
shade the glance o er which they rose, 

But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling \\hite dilated grew — 

And there w ith glassy gaze she stood 
As ice w ere in her curdled blood , 

But e^ ery now and then a tear * 

So large and slowly ^Ihered slid 
From the long dark fnnge of that fair lid 
It was a thing to see not hear • ® 

nUftht be a resemblance between part of Panttna an 1 a similar scene 
in Canto of Marmun I fear there is though I never thought 
of It before and could hardly wish to imitate that which is inimit 
able I had completed the story on the passage from Gibbon 
which in fact leads to a like scene naturally ^VItbout a thought of 
the kind hut it comes upon me not scry comfortably — Leiter to 
Murray Tebruafy 3 i8t6 {Letters 1S99 in 260) The scene m 
Marmion is the one where Constance dc Beverley appears before the 
conclave— 

Her look composed and steady eye 
Bespoke a matchless constancy 
And there she stood so calm and pale 
That but her breathing did not fail 
And moUon slight of eye and head 
And of her bosom warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks 
\ ou must have thought a form of waa 
Wrought to the very life was there — 

So stiU she >vas so pale so fair 

Canto II stanza xxi lines 5-14 ] 

I I I admire the fabrication of the big Tear which is very 
fine — much larger by the way than Shakespeare s — Letter of 
John Murrav to l.otd Byron {M-motr cf John Lfunaj 1891 

i^lcompate Cknstahcl Part 1 line -$3 — 

A sight to dream of not to tell ! ] 
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And those ^\ho saw, it did surprise, 340 

Such drops could fall from human C} cs. 

To speak she thought— the imperfect note 
Was choked whUun her sw clhng throat. 

Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her wdiole heart gushing in the tone 
It ceased — again she thought to speak, 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek. 

And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erlhrow n, 

More like a thing that ne’er had life, 350 

A monument of A/o’s w ife. 

Than her, that living guilty thing, 

Whose every passion was a sting, 

Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 
That guilt’s detection and despair 
But yet she lived — and all too soon 
Recovered from that dcath-like swoon — 

But scarce to reason — every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense . 

And each frail fibre of her brain 360 

(As bowstrings, when relaxed by rain. 

The erring arrow' launch aside) 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide 
The past a blank, the futuie black. 

With glimpses of a dreary track. 

Like lightning on the desert path. 

When midnight storms are mustering wrath 
She feared she felt that something ill 
Lay on her soul, so deep and chill , 

That there was sin and shame she knew, 370 

That some one was to die but who? 

She had forgotten did she breathe ? 

Could this be still the earth beneath, 
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The sk> above and men around, 

Or were they fiends who now so frowned 
On one, before whose cjes each e>c 
Till then had smiled m s>mpathy? 

All was confused and undefined 
To her all jarred and wandenng mind , 

A chaos of wild hopes and fears 380 

And now in laughter now in tears 

But madl> still in each extreme 

She strove with that convulsive dream 

For so It seemed on her to break 

Oh * vainly must she stnve to wake ’ 

XV 

The Convent bells arc ringing 
But mournfully and slow 
In the grey square turret swinging 
With a deep sound, to and fro 
Heavily to the heart they go ’ 390 

Hark 1 the hymn is singing — 

The song for the dead below, 

Or the living who shortly shall be so * 

For a departed beings soul*’ 

The death hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll * 
He IS near his mortal goal , 

Kneeling at the Friar’s knee 
Sad to hear and piteous to see — 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground 

With the block before and the guards around 400 

And the headsman with his bare arm ready, 

That the blow may be both swift and steady 

I For a deparit! g bangs soul — \topy ] 

I {For the peculiar use of knoll as a verb compare Chide 
Harold Canto III stanza xcvi lines Wemtr act in sc 3 ] 
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Feels if the a\c be sharp and true 
Since he set its edge anciv ^ 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 
To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father ' 


x\ I. 

It IS a lovely hour as yet 
Befoie the summer sun shall set, 

Which rose upon that heavy daj , 

And mock’d it vith his steadiest ra) , 410 

And his e\ening beams arc shed 
Full on Flugo’s fated head, 

As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploiing 
In penitential holiness, 

He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains avay. 

That high sun on his head did glisten 

As he there did bow and listen, 420 

And the rings of chestnut hair 

Curled half doun his neck so bare , 

But brighter still the beam vas tl^ro^\n 
Upon the axe \^hlch neai him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter 
Oh ' that parting hour ^\as bitter ' 

Even the stern stood chilled with awe 
Dark the crime, and just the law 
Yet they shuddered as they sa^\. 

XVII. 

The parting prayers are said and over 430 

Of that false son, and daring lover ' 

I [Lines 401-404, •which are in Byron’s hand\\ riting, were added 
to the Copy ] 
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His beads and sms are all recounted *• 

His hours to their last mmute mounted , 

His mantling cloak before ^as stripped, 

His bright broisn locks must non be clipped 
Tis done — all closely are they shorn , 

The vest which till this moment n om — 

The scarf which Pansina gave — 

Must not adorn him to the grave 

Even that must now be thrown aside, 440 

And o er his c>es the kerchief tied 

But no — that last indigmt> 

Shall ne er approach his haughty eye 
All feelings scemuigly subdued 
In deep disdain were half renewed 
\\Tien headsman s hands prepared to bind 
1 hose C) es which w ould not brook such blind 
As if the> dared not look on death 

No — >ours my forfeit blood and breath , 

These hands are chained but let me die 450 
At least with an unshackled e>c — 

Strike — and as the word he said 
Upon the block he bowed his head, 

These the last accents Hugo spoke 

Strike — and flashing fell the stroke — 

Rolled the head — ^and gushing sunk 
Back the stained and heaving trunk, 

In the dust, which each deep vem 
Slaked with its ensanguined ram , 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 460 

Convulsed and quick — then fi\ for ever 

He died as emng man should die 
Without display, without parade , 

I /Its lalesi beads and sms are counted — [Co/y 1 
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Meekly had he bowed and prayed, 

As not disdaining priestly aid, 

Nor desperate of all hope on high 
And while before the Prior kneeling, 

His heart was weaned from earthly feelmg , 

His Avrathful Sire his Paramour 

What were they in such an hour? 47° 

No more reproach, no more despair. 

No thought but Heaven, no word but prayer 
Save the few which from him broke, 

When, bared to meet the headsman’s stroke. 

He claimed to die ^vlth eyes unbound. 

His sole adieu to those around. 

XVIII 

Still as the lips that closed in death, 

Each gazer’s bosom held his breath 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold electric ^ shiver ran, 480 

As doivn the deadly blow descended 
On him whose life and love thus ended , 

And, with a hushing sound compressed, 

A sigh shrunk back on every breast , 

But no more thrilling noise rose there,' 

Beyond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through with forced and sullen shock. 

Save one what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill, so passing wild ? 

That, as a mother’s o’er her child, 490 

1 But no more thrilling voice 1 ose there — \Copy ] 

I [For the use of “ electric ” as a metaphor, compare Coleridge’s 
Songs of the Pixies, v Imes 59, 60 — 

“ The electric flash, that from the melting eye 
Darts the fond question and the soft reply ”] 
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Done to death by sudden blow 
To the sky these accents go 
Like a soul s m endless woe 
Through Azo s palace lattice driven 
That horrid \oice ascends to heaven 
And every e> e is turned thereon , 

But sound and sight alike are gone ’ 

It was a w Oman s shnek — and ne er 
In madlier accents rose despair , 

And those who heard it as it past 500 

In mercy wished it were the last 

XIX 

Hugo IS fallen , and from that hour 
No more in palace hall or bower 
Was Pansina heard or seen 
Her name — as if she ne er had been — 

Was banished from each hp and ear 
Like words of wantonness or fear^ 

And from Prince Azo s voice by none 
Was mention heard of wife or son , 

No tomb — no memory had the) 5x0 

Theirs was unconsecrated clay — 

At least the Knight s who died that day 
But Pansina s fate lies hid 
Like dust beneath the coffin lid 
Whether in convent she abode 
And won to heaven her dreary road 
By blighted and remorseful years 
Of scourge and fast and sleepless tears 
Or if she fell by bowl or steel 
For that dark love she ^red to feel 
Or if upon the moment smote 
She died by tortures less remote 


5'*o 
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Like him she saw upon the block 

With heart that shared the headsman’s shock, 

In quickened brokenness that came, 

In pity o’er her shattered frame, 

None knew and none can ever know 
But whatsoe’er its end below, 

Her life began and closed in woe ' 


XX 

And Azo found another bride, 530 

And goodly sons grew by his side , 

But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who withered in the grave , ^ 

Or if they were — on his cold eye 
Their growth but glanced unheeded by, 

Or noticed with a smothered sigh. 

But never tear his cheek descended, 

And never smile his brow unbended , 

And o’er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thought, 540 

Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there , 

Scars of the lacerating mind 

Which the Soul’s ivar doth leave behmd.- 

He was past all mirth or woe 

Nothing more remained below 

But sleepless nights and heavy days, 

A mind all dead to scorn or praise, 

A heart which shunned itself and yet 

That would not yield, nor could forget, 550 

1 [Here, again, Byron is super g> a7ntnaitcatn The comparison 
IS between Hugo and “goodly sons,” not between Hugo and “bride ” 
in the preceding line ] 

2 [Lines 539~544 not in the Copy, but were inserted in the 
Revise ] 
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Winch when it least appeared to melt 
Intcnselj thought—mlensely felt 
The deepest ice nhich e\er froze 
Can onl) o cr the surface close , 
rhe Imng stream lies quick below, 

And flows and cannot cease to flow * 

Still w as his sealed up bosom haunted ‘ 

B) thoughts which Nature hath implanted 

Too deeply rooted thence to vanish 

How ccr our stifled tears we banish, 560 

Wlien struggling as they nse to start 

We check those w aicrs of the heart, 

They arc not dried — those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 

And resting m their spnng more pure 
For ever m its depth endure 
Unseen— unwept — but uncongcaled, 

And chenshed most where least revealed 

With inward starts of feeling left 

To throb o er those of life bereft 570 

^Yithout the power to fill again 

The desert gap which made hts pam 

Without the hope to meet them where 

United souls shall gladness share 

With all the consciousness that he 

Had only passed a just decree , “• 

That they had wrought their doom of ill , 

Yet Azo s age was wretched still 
The tainted branches of the tree 
If lopped with care, a strength may give 580 

I A/i St ll unwelcotnely ivas haunltd —\Co^ 3 
It Had only sealed a just decree — \Copy ] 
i [Lines 551-556 arc not m the Copy but were inscited in the 
Revise 1 
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By which the rest shall bloom and live 
All greenly fresh and wildly free 
But if the lightnmg, in its wrath, 

The waving boughs with fury scathe, 

The massy trunk the rum feels. 

And never more a leaf reveals 
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INTRODUCTION TO POEMS OF THE 
SLPAKATIOH 


The ino poems, Fare Fhee Well (March 17) and A Sketch 
(March *’9 1816) which ha\e hitherto been iix\\.\i\c^ Domestic 
Pieces or Poems on Hts Oum Ctrcumstances, 1 have ven 
tured to rename Poems of the Separation Of secondary 
importance as poems or norks of art they stand out by 
themselves as marking and helping to make the cntical 
epoch m the life and reputation of the poet It is to be 
observed that there was an mtcnrvl of twelve days between 
the date of Fare Thee Well and A Sketch that the com 
position of the latter belongs to a later episode in the 
separation drama and that for some reasons connected with 
the proceedings between the parties a pathetic if not un 
critical resignation bad given place to the extremity of 
exasperation— to hatred and fury and revenge It follows 
that either poem m respect of composition and of pubhea 
tion must be judged on its owti merits Contemporary 
critics, while they were all but unanimous m holding up 
A Sketch to unqualified reprobation were divided with 
regard to the good taste and good faith of Fare Thee Well 
Moore intimates that at first, and indeed for some years 
after the separation he was strongly inclined to coo^emn 
the Fare Thee Well as a histnonic performance — a showy 
effusion of sentiment ” hut that on reading the account of all 
the circumstances in Byron’s Memoranda^ he was impressed 
by the reality of the ‘ swell of tender recollections under the 
influence of which, as he sat one night musing m his study, 
these stanzas were produced — ^Ihe tears as he said falling 
fast over the paper as he wrote them P 3 ° ) 

VOL ni 2 M 2 
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With whatever purpose, or under whatever emotion the 
lines were written, Byron did not keep them to himself 
They were shown to Murray, and copies w’erc sent to “ the 
initiated ” “ I have just received,” writes Murraj , “ the 

enclosed letter from Mrs Maria Graham [1785-1842, iiec 
Dundas, authoress and traveller, afterwards Lady Callcott], 
to whom I had sent the \erses It w’lll show you that you 
are thought of in the lemotest corners, and furnishes me 
with an excuse for repeating that I shall not forget you 
God bless your Lordship Fare Thcc Well ” M'\ 

But It does not appear that they were printed in their 
final shape (the proof of a first draft, consisting of thirteen 
stanzas, is dated March 18, 1816) till the second copy of 
verses were set up in type with a view to private distribu- 
tion (see Lciios, 1899, 111 279) Even then there was no 
thought of publication on the part of Byron or of Murray, 
and, as a matter of fact, though Fat c Thcc Well w as included 
m the “Poems” of 1816, it was not till both poems had 
appeared m over twenty pirated editions that A Sketch was 
allowed to appear in vol 111 of the Collected Works of 1819 
Unquestionably Byron intended that the “ initiated,” whether 
foes or sympathizers, should know that he had not taken his 
dismissal m silence , but it is far from certain that he connived 
at the appearance of either copy of verses in the public press 
It IS impossible to acquit him of the charge of appealing to a 
limited circle of specially chosen witnesses and advocates in 
a matter which lay between himself and his wife, but the 
aggravated offence of rushing into print may well be attri- 
buted to “ the injudicious zeal of a friend,” or the “ malice 
prepense ” of an enemy If he had hoped that the verses 
would slip into a newspaper, as it were, 7 nalgrL lut, he would 
surely have taken care that the seed fell on good ground 
under the favouring influence of Perry of the Mornuig 
Chronicle^ or Leigh Hunt of the Exainuter As it turned 
out, the first paper which possessed or ventured to publish a 
copy of the “domestic pieces” was the Champion, a Tory 
paper, then under the editorship of John Scott (1783-1821), 
a man of talent and of probit)'-, but, as Mr Lang puts it 
[Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, 1897, 1 256), 
“ Scotch, and a professed moralist ” The date of publication 
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was Sunday, April 14, and it is to be noted that the Od from 
the French ( We do not curse thee Waterloo ) had been 
published in the Momtn^ Chronicle cn. March 15 and that 
on the preceding Sunday, April 7 the brilliant but un 
patriotic apostrophe to the Star of the Lenon of Honour had 
appeared m the Examiner We notice it [this strain of 
his Lordship s harp] ” ivntes the editor because we think it 
would not be doing justice to the merits of such political 
tenets if they were not coupled with their corresponding 
practice in regard to moral and domestic obligations 
There is generally a due proportion kept in the music of 
mens lives Of many of the fads of this distressing 

case we are not ignorant but God knows they are not for a 
newspaper Fortunately they fall within very general know 
ledge, m London at least if they had not they would never 
have found their way to us But there is a respect due to 
certain wrongs and sufferings that would be outraged by 
uncovering them It was all very mjstenous very terrible 
but what wonder that the laureate of the ex emperor the 
contemner of the Bourbons the pteamst of the star of the 
brave, the rainbow of the free should make good his 
political heresy b> personal depravity — by unmanly Mce 
unmanly whining unmanly \ituperation> 

Wordsworth to whom Scott fonvarded the Champion of 
April 14 outdid the journalist m virtuous fury Let me 
say only one word of Lord B The man is insane The 
verses on his private affairs excite m me less indignation 
than pity The latter copy is the Billingsgate of Bedlam 
You yourself seem to labour under some delusion as to 
the merits of Lord B s poetiy and treat the wretched verses 
the Fare Well with far too much respect They are disgust 
ing in sentiment and in execution contemptible Though 
my many faults deface me etc Can worse doggerel than 
such a stanza be written ? One \ erse is commendable All 
my madness none can know The criticism as criticism 
confutes itself and is worth quoting solely because it displays 
the feeling of a sane and honourable man towards a member 
of the ‘ opposition who had tripped and fallen and now lay 
within reach of his lash (see Life of William Wordsworth 
1889 11 '’67 etc) 
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It was not only, as M,acaula> put it, that B)ron w.as 
“singled out as .an expiatory sacrifice” b> the British public 
in a periodical fit of morality, but, as the extent and the 
limitations of the attack rcvc.il, occasion was taken by 
political adiersanes to inflict punishment for .an outr.agc on 
popular sentiment 

The Champt 07 i had been the first to gi% c tongue, and the 
other journals, on the plea th.at the mischief w’.as out, one after 
the other took up the cry On Monday, April 15, the Stni 
printed Faic 7 /tee Well, and on Tuesday, April 16, followed 
with ..4 S/Mclt On the same day the I^fornmi^ C/itontclc, 
protesting that “the poems were not written for the public 
eye, but as having been inserted in a Sunday p.ipcr,” printed 
both sets of xerses , the Mornuii^ Post, with an ugly hint that 
“the noble Lord gives us verses, when he d.irc not gi\c us 
circumstances,” restricted itself to Fare T/icc Well ^ while 
the Tunes, in a leading paragraph, feigned to regard “ the 
two extraordinary' copies of verses . the whining stanzas 
of Fare Thee Well, and the low malignity and miserable 
doggerel of the companion Sketch, as “ an injurious fabrica- 
tion ” On Thursday, the iSth, the Courtet , though declining 
to insert A Sketch, deals tcmpcr.ately and s^mp.athetlca^ly 
with the Fate Ihec Well, and quotes the testimony of a 
“fair correspondent” (? Madame de St.acl), that if “her 
husband had bade her such a farewell she could not have 
avoided running into his arms, and being reconciled imme- 
diately — ‘ Jc n’aurois pu m’y tenir iin instant’ ,” and on the 
same day the Tunes, having learnt to its “ extreme astonish- 
ment and regret,” that both poems were indeed Lord ByTon’s, 
maintained that the noble author had “ degraded literature, 
and abused the privileges of rank, by converting them into 
weapons of vengeance ag.iinst an inferior and a female " 
On Friday, the igth, the Star printed both poems, and the 
Morning Post inserted a criticism, which had already 
appeared in the Com ter of the preceding day’. On Saturday', 
the 20th, the Conner found itself compelled, in the interests 
of Its readers, to print both poems On Sunday', the 21st, 
the octave of the original issue, the Examiner devoted a 
long article to an apology' for Byron, and a fierce rejoinder 
to the Champion , and on the same day the Independent 
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JVAt^ and the Sundiy AVa/x which Civourcd the ‘oppost 
tion,” printed both poems uith prefatory notices more or 
less favourable to the ivntcr whereas the Tory Anli^alltcari 
which also pnntcd both poems, added the signtfi 
cant remark that if e\crj thing said of Lord Byron be true 
It Mould appear that the \Vhtgs were not altogether so 
immaculate as they themseUcs nould wish the uorld to 
suppose ” 

The testimony of the press is instructs c from two points 
of view In the first place it tends to show that the con 
lro\crs> was conducted on part) lines and sccondlj that 
the editor of the Champion was in some degree responsible 
for the wade diffusion and lasting publicit) of the scandal 
The separation of Lord and Lad) B)Ton must m any case 
have been more than a nine da>s wonder but if the circula 
tion of the ‘pamphlet” had been stnctl) confined to the 
‘initiated, the excitement and interest of the general public 
V. Quid bav c smouldered and died out for lack of matenal 

In his second letter on Bowles dated March i8-i 
{phtermtioni upon Obser-ations Lt/e 189 p 705) BjTon 
alludes to the publication of these poems in the Champion^ 
and comments on the behaviour of the editor, who had 
recently (Februarj 16, i8'’i) been killed in a duel He does 
not minimize the wTong but he pa>s a fine and generous 
tribute to the courage and worth of his assailant * Poor 
Scott IS now no more he died hkc a brav c man and he 

lived an able one etc It ma> be added that BjTon was 
an anonjanous subsenber to a fund raised by Sir James 
Mackintosh Murray, and others for "the helpless family of 
a man of virtue and ability” April, 18 r 

vol ill p 3S9) 

For chronological reasons and m accordance with the 
precedent of the edition of iSj-* a third poem Stan as to 
Augusta has been included m this group 
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FARE THEE WELL^ 

Alsis • they had been ftiends in jouth 
But whispering tongues can poison truth 
And Constancy lives in realms above 
And Life is thorny and youth is vain 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work bke madness in the brain 
* * • • 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow hwt from pammg — 

They stood aloof the scars remaining 
Like cli^s which had been rent asunder 
A dreary sea now flows between 
But neither heat nor frost nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away 1 ween 
TTie marks of that wluch once hath been 

Coleridge s C/msfaM 

Fare thee well ’ and if for ever 
Still for ever fare tJue well 
Even though unforgiving never 
Gainst thee shall my heart rebel 

I The motto was prefixed m 1816 

I [ He there (Byron in bis Memoranda) described and m a 
manner whose smcenty there was no doubting the swell of tender 
recollections under the influence of which as he sat one night 
musing in the study these stanzas were produced — the tears as he 
Said falling fast over the paper as he wrote them —Life p 30 
It must have been a fair and complete copy that Moore saw (see 
Life p 302 note 3) There are no tear marks on this (the first 
draft sold at Sotheby s April 11 1885) draft which must be the 
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Would that breast were bared before thee ' 

Where thy bead so oft bath lam, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee '' 

Wiich thou ne'er canst know again : 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 

Every inmost thought could show ' 

Then thou would'st at last disco\er 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee ‘ 

Though It smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another’s woe • 

Though my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found. 

Than the one vhich once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless w ound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not 
Love may sink by sIom decaj , 

But by sudden rench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn a'\\ay . 

1 Thou my b) cast laid bare bejorc thee — [/I/IS erased ] 
ii. Not a thought is youdertug on thee — [AA? erased ] 

firsty for it IS incomplete, and c\er} line (almost) tortured with 
alterations 

“Fare Thee Well'” was printed in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, 
April 21, l8i6, at the end of an article (b> L H ) entitled “Dis- 
tressing Circumstances in High Life” The text there has two 
readings different from that of the pamphlet, mz — 

Examiner “ Than the soft one which embraced me ” 
Pamphlet “ Than the one which once embraced me.” 
Examiner “Yet the thoughts we cannot bridle ” 

Pamphlet “But,” etc 

— MS NotiS taken by the late J Dykes Campbell at Sotheby's, Apttl 
i8, 1890, and ■> ‘’^•transcribed for Mr Munay, June 15, 1894 
A final pro if, dated April 7, 1816, was endorsed by Murray, 
“ Correct 50 copies as early as you can to-morrow ”J 
I [Lines 13-20 do not appear in an early copj dated March 18, 
1816 They nere added on the margin of a proof dated Apnl 4, 
1816 ] 
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Still thine owTi its life retameth — 

Still must mine though bletdmg beat ' 
And the undying thought which pameth 
Is — that we no more may meet 
These are words of deeper sorrow ‘ 

Than the ail above the dead , 

Both shall live — but every morrow ' 

Wake us from a widowed bed 
And when thou would st solace gather — 
When our child s first accents flow — 

Wilt thou teach her to saj ‘ Father • 

Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little hands shall press thee — 
When her hp to thine is pressed — 

Think of him whose pra>er shall bless thee — 
Think of him thy love had blessed ' 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may st see 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me 
All my faults perchance thou knowest — 

All my madness — ^none can know ‘ 

All my hopes — where er thou goest— 

Wither — yet with thee they go 
Every feeling hath been shaken , 

Pride — which not a world could bow — 
Bows to thee — ^by thee forsaken 
Even my soul forsakes me now 

t Xet result of man> alterations 

11 And the lashng thdU’^ht erased^ 

HI — of deadlier sorrow — erased ] 

IV Evety future mght at d marrow — [MS erased ] 

V St U thy leart [A/^ erased] 

VI All tny follies — — [AA? erased ] 

vii — ^ which not the world coull hoso —[MS] 
nil Palls at onee ■ — [A/S' erased J 
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But ’tis done all words are idle 
Words from me are vamer still , ’ 

But the thoughts we cannot bndle 
Force their way without the will 
Fare thee well ' thus disunited " 

Torn from every nearer tie 
Seared m heart and lone and blighted 
More than this I scarce can die. 

[First draft, March i8, i8i6 
First printed as published, April 4, 1816.] 


A SKETCH.’" ^ 

“ Honest — honest lago > 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee ” 

SHAKrsi’tARt 

Born in the garret, m the kitchen bred, 

Promoted thehce to deck her mistress’ head 
Next for some gracious service unexpressed, 

And from its wages only to be guessed 

I Tears a?id stghs at e idler still — [MS erased ] 

II Fare thee •well — thus lone and blighted — [MS erased ] 

III A Sketch fi om Life — [MS M] 

IV Promoted thence to comb — M erased ] 

I [“I send you my last night’s dream, and request to have 50 
copies {for private distribution) struck off I -wish Mr Gifford to 
look at them , they are from life ” — Letter to Murray, March 30, 
1816 

“ The original MS of Lord Byron’s Satire, ‘ A Sketch from 
Private Life,’ -written by his Lordship, 30th March, 1816 Given 
by his Lordship to me on going abroad after his separation from 
Lady Byron, John Hanson To be carefully preserved ” (This 
MS omits lines 19-20, 35-36, 55-56, 65-70, 77 - 7 S, 85-92 ) 

A copy entitled, “A sketch from private Life,” dated March 30, 
1816, IS in Mrs Leigh’s handwriting The corrections and additions 
are in Byron’s handwnting 

A proof dated April 2, 1816, is endorsed by Murray, “ Correct 
with most particular care and print off 50 copies, and keep standing ”] 
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Raised from the toilet to the table, — 'where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair 
With e>c unmoved and forehead unabashed 
She dines from off the plate she lately washed 
Quick with the tale and ready with the he, 

The genial confidante, and general spy — 10 

Who could, ye gods 1 her next employment guess— 
An only infants earliest governess 
She taught the child to read, and taught so w ell, 

1 hat she herself, by teaching learned to spell 
An adept next in penmanship she grow s 
As many a nameless slander deftly shows 
\Vhat she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know — but that high Soul secured the heart 
And panted for the truth it could not hear 
With longing breast and undeluded ear 20 

Foiled ^vas perversion by that youthful mmd ‘ 

\Vhtch Flattery fooled not Baseness could not blind 

Deceit infect not near Contagion soil 

Indulgence weaken nor Example spoil 

Nor mastered Science tempt her to look down 

On humbler talents with a pit>ing frown 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain 

Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain 

Nor Fortune change, Pride raise nor Passion bow 

Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now jO 

Serenely purest of her sex that live ‘ 

1 early governess —[MS M} 

11, iut that pure spirit saved her heart —\MS M erased \ 

111 Vam was each effort [AfS M] 

IT Much Learning maddm — when with scarce a peer 
She soared through science with a hngkt career— 

Lor talents sucU [MS Af] 

y —— bsg try provolc — [MS M erased \ 

VI Serenely purest of the thinp that live — [MS M] 
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But wanting one sweet weakness to forgive , 

Too shocked at faults her soul can never know , 

She deems that all could be like her belov 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long. 

The baleful burthen of this honest song,' 

Though all her former functions are no more, 

She rules the circle which she served before 40 

If mothers none know why before her quake , 

If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake , 

If early habits — those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind " 

Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will , 

If like a snake she steal within your walls. 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls , 

If like a viper to the heart she wind. 

And leave the venom there she did not find , 50 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks. 

To make a Pandemonium where she dvells. 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 

Skilled by a touch to deepen Scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hints. 

While mingling truth with falsehood — sneers ivith smiles - 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles ; ' 

I The ti 2isty bu?thai of my honest song — M'\ 

II At twtes the highest , — [ 3 IS 

in of her evil will — {MS. M ] 

IV What marvel that this mistress demon woihs 

A gloss of candour of a web of wihs — [jj/.? M ] 


V 
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A plain blunt show of bnefly spoken seeming, 

To hide her bloodless heart s soul hardened scheming , 6o 
A lip of lies , a face formed to conceal 
And without feelmg mode at all who feel 
With a vile mask the Goi^on would disown — 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin and stagnate there to mud 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail 
Or darker greenness of the scorpion s scale — 

(For draivn from reptiles only may we trace 

Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 70 

Look on her features * and behold her mmd 

As m a mirror of itself defined 

Look on the picture • deem it not 0 ercharged — 

There is no trait which might not be enlarged 
Yet true to ' Nature s journeymen * who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade — 

This female dog star of her little sky, 

IVhere all beneath her influence droop or die ’ 

Oh ’ wretch without a tear — without a thought 
Save joy above the rum thou hast ivrought — 80 

The tune shall come nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou mflictest now , 

Feel for thy vile self lovmg self in vain 
And turn thee howlmg in unpitied pain 
May the strong curse of crushed affections light 

j Idnes 65-68 were added Apnl 1816 

II The parenthesis was; added Apnl 1816 

III Zeoi on her body — ~ — [AfS A! ] 

IV IVhere all that ga e upon her droop or dte — 

[fifS altered April 2 1816] 

1 [See Hamlet act in tc - line 31 ] 

2 [Lines 85-91 were added April 2 1816 on a page endorsed 

Quick — quick — quick — quidw ) 
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Back on thy bosom with leflected blight ' 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ' 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 

Black as thy will for others would create • 90 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed. 

The widowed couch of fire, that thou hast spread ' 

Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with prayer. 
Look on thine eartlily victims and despair • 

Down to the dust ' and, as thou rott’st away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay.* 

But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear 100 

Thy name thy human name to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high. 

Exalted o’er thy less abhorred compeers — 

And festering ^ in the infamy of years *' 

[First draft, March 29, 1816 
First printed as published, Apnl 4, 1816 ] 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA.^ 

When all around grew drear and dark,"' 

And reason half withheld her ray 

I tn thy poisoned clay — [MS M erased ] 

II And weltering in the infamy of years — [AfS M ] 
ui grew waste and dark — [MS M ] 

1 [“ I doubt about ‘ weltering ’ but the dichonary should decide 
— look at it We say ‘ weltenng in blood ’ — but do they not also 
use ‘ weltenng in the wind ’ ‘ weltering on a gibbet ’ ’ — there is no 
dictionary, so look or ask In the meantime, I have put ‘fester- 
ing,’ which perhaps m any case is the best word of the two 
— P S Be quick Shakespeare has it often and I do not think it too 
strong for the figure m this thing ” — Letter to Murray, April 2 ] 

2 [His sister, the Honourable Mrs Leigh — These stanzas — the 
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■\nd Hope but shed t d}mg sparL 
^\^nch more misled m> loncl) wiy , 

In that deep midnight of the mind, 

\nd Out mtemat stnfc of heart, 

Wh''n dreading to be deemed too J^md, 

The weal, despair — the cold depart 
When Fortune dunged — and Lovu fled far,*- 
And Haired s slufts fletr thick and fast 
Thou Wert the solitar> star “• 

Winch rose and set not to the last “ 

Oh 1 blcs* bt ihmc unbroken light 1 
That watched me as a Seraph s cj c 
And stood between me and the night 
For eaer shining sa\cctl> nigh 
And when the doud upon us came ' 

Which strove to blacken ocr th> n> — 
fhen purer spread its gentle flame 
And dashcil the darkness all away 
Still maj th) Spml dwell on mine 
And teach u what to brave or brook— 

1 It FnerJsh / ik vA ( MS M ) 

(I Tk irj/ tkt t $tar —4 MS M ) 

III Sf kifh r it a* "t trt tj thf fast — *{ MS M J 
jr Anl j:Km l^ttl-id H i fS M) 

Ardv^m the tLitJ uf^n mt rant C Jf\ 

♦ Mhuhvfn td ha'ttlastd an that latt ray '-\MS V] 

VI ThtnjtI/rttx\ithf£ml[eF'amt’-\MS M\ 
vii Still mty thy S/mt stt an mine—\MS 
parting tribute lo her whose tendemew had been h« sole consolation 
In the crui* of domestic miseiT— were we beboe the last Tcrscs 
written by Lord UjTon In rnpUnd In a note to Mr I ogers, dated 
Apnl |6 [l8l6] he »ay> Mf M»ter » now with me and Icares 
town to*monow we shall not meet again for some time at all 
events — / ftrl and under these arcumilancts I ln-$l to stand 
excused to you and Mr Sheri Ian for being unable to wait upon 
him lbs evening «— Note to E<lit!Oii of 183 x 193 
A fair copy broken up inio stanzas is endorsed l^r Murray 
Given to me (and I believe composed by L** 13 ) Friday April 
t t8i6 J 
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There’s more m one soft word of thine 
Than m the world’s defied rebuke. 

Thou stood’st, as stands a lovely tree,' 

That still unbroke, though gently bent, 

Still uaves nith fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 

The u inds might rend the skies might pour, 

But there thou wert and still wouldst be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o’er me. 

But thou and thine shall know no blight. 

Whatever fate on me may fall , 

For Heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind and thee the most of all. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken thine will never break , 

Thy heart can feel but v\ ill not move , 

Thy soul, though soft, will never shake 
And these, when all was lost beside, 

Were found and still are fixed m thee ; 

And beanng still a breast so tned, 

Earth is no desert— ev’n to me. 

[First published, Poans, tSt6 ] 

1 Attd thou -wast as a lovely Titt. 

U'hose bratich U7ib7oU Imt gejitly bout 
Still -jiavtd until fo7td Ftdebiy — \Copy C H'\ 
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